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ADVERTISEMENT. 

1  HE  ^^  History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  the 
Queen/'  has  been  unaccountably  decried  ;  though  a 
work  of  undoubted  merit.  It  has  even  been  sup- 
posed to  be  spurious,  though  every  paragraph  it 
contains  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  its  authenticity. 
It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  our  Author,  in  various 
parts  of  his  writings^'.  He  has  called  it  "^  his  grand 
business'l-;"  and  thought  it  ^^  the  lest  work  he  had 
EVER  WRITTEN."  As  far  as  it  extends,  it  is  indeed  a 
masterly  performance  ;  and  will  be  deemed  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  future  Historians.  Deriving  his  intel- 
hgence,  at  that  remarkable  era,  from  the  fountain- 
head,  Swift  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  facts  which 
he  relates.  He  had  ready  access  to  every  requisite 
source  of  information  :  and  his  manly  fortitude  must 
have  placed  him  far  above  the  necessity  of  wilful 
misrepresentation.  Professedly  an  advocate  for  the 
tones,  to  the  whigs  he  was  an  avowed,  a  formidable 
opponent.  In  his  Journal  to  Stella  (the  more  valua- 
ble for  discovering  his  unreserved  sentiments)  he 
frequendy  laments  .the  necessity  of  displacing  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and  declares,  though  he  loved 
not  the  man,  he  had  prevented  many  hard  things 
being  said  against  him.  And  the  favours  he  obtained 
from  the  ministry  for  the  men  of  wit  among  the  ad- 
verse party  are  too  notorious  to  be  enlarged  on^. 

*  See  Dr.  Swift's  Preface  to  the  History  ;  and  see  also  particu- 
larly sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  very  honourable  testimony  ;  who,  having 
perused  the  manuscript,  returned  it  with  a  very  few  observations, 
"  which  (he  says)  were  as  many  as  I  could  sec  occasion  for  ;  though, 
"  I  do  assure  you,  I  read  with  the  same  strictness  and  ill-naiure 
**  as  in  the  former  part." 

+  Journal  to  Stella,  Feb,  27,  17 ;°-.         %  See  the  Dean's  Preface. 
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His  earnestness  to  communicate  this  history  to  the 
publick  is  evident  in  many  of  his  letters.  In  1730, 
it  was  actually  intended  for  the  press ;  and  in  April, 
1738^  the  dean  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
pubhcation  being  so  long  delayed.  W hatever  mo- 
tives might  have  then  existed  for  such  delay,  whether 
tenderness  to  living  characters,  or  more  prudential 
reasons,  a  period  of  forty  years  must  totally  have 
removed  them.  The  rage  of  party  is  subsided  ;  and 
we  may  be  allowed  to  contemplate  the  reign  of  Anne 
as  impartially  as  that  of  Elizabeth. 

At  length  this  history  was  committed  to  the  press 
in  the  year  1758^;  under  the  censure,  it  may  be 
said,  of  its  own  editor  ;  injustice  to  whom,  however 
we  may  differ  in  opinion  concerning  Dr.  Swift's  can- 
dour, the  editor's  Advertisement  is  preserved  entire. 
In  the  same  year  also  it  rnet  with  some  severe  stric- 
tures from  another  writer^.  These  we  shall  give 
too  in  his  own  words  ;  and  then  fairly  submit  "  The 
History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  the  Queen"  to  the 
judgment  of  the  publick  : 

"  These  characters,  and  the  history  from  whence 
"  they  have  been  extracted,  may  serve  as  a  striking 
"  example  of  the  melancholy  effects  of  prejudice  and 
*^  party  zeal ;  a  zeal,  which,  whilst  it  corrupts  the 
"  heart,  vitiates  the  understanding  itself;  and  could 
"  mislead  a  writer  of  so  penetrating  a  genius  as  Dr. 
*^  Swift,  to  imagine  that  posterity  would  accept  satire- 
"  in  the  place  of  history,  ana  would  read  with  satis- 
"  tion  a  performance,  in  which  the  courage  and  mili- 
*^  tary  skill  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  are  called 

*  Printed  for  A.Millar  ;  and,  rn  1767,  it  was  inserted  by  Mr. 
Tonson  in  a  small  edition  of  the  Dean's  Works. 
t  The  compiler  of  the  Annual  Register,  1758, 
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'^  in  question.  The  real  character  of  these  great  men 
^^  was  not  what  the  low  idolatry  of  the  one  faction,  or 
"  the  malignity  of  the  other,  would  represent  it. 
''  They  were  men,  who,  with  great  virtues  and  great 
^^  talents,  mixed  with  some  human  infirmities,  did 
*'  their  country  much  service  and  honour.  Their 
^^  talents  were  a  publick  benefit,  their  failings  such 
'^  as  only  afrected  their  private  character.  The  dis- 
^^  play  of  this  mixture  had  been  a  very  proper  task 
"  for  an  impartial  historian  ;  and  had  proved  equally 
'^  agreeable  and  instructive  to  the  reader,  in  such 
^'  hands.  But  these  characters  before  us  have  all  the 
*''  signs  of  being  written,  as  Tacitus  calls  it,  recentihiis 
*'  odds.  In  all  other  respects,  the  piece  seems  to  be 
''  a  work  not  unworthy  of  its  author ;  a  clear  and 
"  strong,  though  not  an  elevated  style  ;  an  entire 
^'  freedom  from  every  sort  of  affected  ornament  ;  a 
^^  peculiar  happiness  of  putting  those  he  would  sati- 
"  rize  in  the  most  odious  and  contemptible  light, 
^^  without  seeming  directly  to  intend  it.  These  are 
'^  the  characteristicks  of  all  Swift's  works  ;  and  they 
*'  appear  as  strongly  in  this  as  in  any  of  them.  If 
^'  there  be  any  thing  different  in  this  performance, 
**'  from  the  manner  of  his  works  pubhshed  in  his  life- 
^'  time,  it  is,  that  the  style  is  in  this  thrown  some- 
*^^  thing  more  backwards,  and  has  a  more  antique 
"cast.  This  probably  he  did  designedly,  as  he 
"  might  think  it  gave  a  greater  dignity  to  tlie  work. 
^^  lie  had  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  lan- 
^^  guage,  as  it  was  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ^  and 
"he  rated  the  style  of  the  authors  of  that  time  a 
"  little  dhoYt  its  real  value.  I'lieir  style  was  indeed 
"  sufliciently  bold  and  nervoiis,  but  deficient  in  grace 
"  and  elegance." 

March'li,  J  7/5.  J.  N, 
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X  ilUS,  tlie  long-wished  for  History  of  the  Fouf 
Last  Years  of  the  Queen's  Reign  is  at  length  brought 
to  light,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  suppress  it ! 

As  this  publication  is  not  made  under  the  sanction 
of  the  name,  or  names,  which  the  author  and  the 
world  had  a  right  to  expect ;  it  is  fit  some  account 
of  the  work's  appearing  in  this  manner  should  be 
here  given. 

Long  before  the  dean's  apparent  decline,  some  of 
his  intimate  friends,  with  concern,  foresaw  the  im- 
pending fate  of  his  fortune  and  his  works.  To  this 
it  is  owing,  that  these  sheets,  which  the  world  now 
despaired  of  ever  seeing,  are  rescued  from  obscurity, 
perhaps  from  destruction. 

For  this,  the  publick  is  indebted  to  a  gentleman, 
now  in  Ireland,  of  the  greatest  probity  and  worth, 
with  whom  the  dean  long  lived  in  perfect  intimacy. 
To  this  gentleman's  hands  the  dean  intrusted  a  copy 
of  his  history,  desiring  him  to  peruse  and  give  his 
judgment  of  it,  with  the  last  corrections  and  amendr 
ments  the  author  had  giv^en  it,  in  his  ov/n  hand. 

His  friend  read,  admired,  and  approved.  And 
from  a  dread  of  so  valuable  and  so  interesting  a  work's 
being  by  any  accident  lost  or  .effaced,  as  was  pro- 
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bable  by  its  not  being  intended  to  be  published  in 
the  author's  hfe  time  ;  he  resolved  to  keep  this  copy, 
till  the  author  should  press  him  for  it ;  but  with  3, 
determined  purpose^  it  should  never  see  the  light, 
while  there  were  any  hopes  of  the  author's  own  copy 
being  published^  or  even  preserved. 

This  resolution  he  inviolably  kept,  till  he  and  the 
world  had  full  assurance,  that  the  dean's  executors, 
or  those  into  whose  hands  the  original  copy  fell,  were 
so  far  from  intending  to  publish  it,  that  it  was  actually 
suppressed,  perhaps  destroyed. 

Then,  he  thought  himself  not  only  at  liberty,  but 
judged  it  his  duty  to  his  departed  friend,  and  to  the 
publick,  to  let  this  copy,  which  he  had  now  kept 
many  years  most  secretly,  see  the  light. 

Thus  it  has  at  length  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
person,  who  pubhshes  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
publick,  abstracted  from  all  private  regards ;  which 
are  never  to  be  permitted  to  come  into  competition 
with  the  common  good. 

Every  judicious  eye  will  see,  that  the  author  of 
these  sheets  wrote  with  strong  passions,  but  with 
stronger  prepossessions  and  prejudices  in  favour  of  a 
party.  These,  it  may  be  imagined,  the  editor,  in 
some  measure,  may  have  adopted  ;  and  published 
this  work,  as  a  kind  of  support  of  that  party,  or  some 
surviving  remnant  thereof. 

It  is  but  just  to  undeceive  the  reader,  and  inform 
him  from  what  kind  of  hand  he  has  received  this 
work.  A  man  may  regard  a  good  piece  of  painting, 
while  he  despises  the  subject  :  if  the  subject  be  ever 
so  despicable,  the  masterly  strokes  of  the  painter 
may  demand  our  admiration  ;  while  he,  in  other 
re/pects,  is  intitled  to  no  portion  of  our  regarcjt 
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In  poetry,  we  carry  our  admiration  still  farther ; 
and  like  the  poet,  while  we  actually  contemn  the 
man.  Historians  share  the  like  fate  ;  hence  some, 
who  have  no  regard  to  propriety  or  truth,  are  yet 
admired  for  diction,  style,  manner,  and  the  like. 

The  editor  considers  this  work  in  another  light : 
he  long  knew  the  author,  and  was  no  stranger  to  his 
politicks,  connexions,  tendencies,  passions,  and  the 
whole  economy  of  his  life.  He  has  long  been  hardily 
singular  in  condemning  this  great  man's  conduct 
amid  the  admiring  multitude ;  nor  ever  could  have 
thought  of  making  an  interest  in  a  man,  whose 
principles  and  manners  he  could  by  no  rule  of  reason 
or  honour  approve,  however  he  might  have  admired 
his  wit  and  parts. 

Such  was  judged  the  disposition  of  the  man,  whose 
history  of  the  most  interesting  period  of  time  in  the 
annals  of  Britain  is  now,  herein,  offered  to  the  reader. 
He  may  well  ask  from  what  motives  ?  The  answer  is 
easily,  simply  given. 

The  causes  assigned  for  delaying  the  pubhcation 
of  this  history  were  principally  these  :  That  the 
manuscript  fell  into  the  hands  of  men,  who,  what- 
ever they  might  have  been  by  the  generality  deemed, 
were  by  the  dean  believed  to  be  of  his  party  ;  though 
they  did  not,  after  his  death,  judge  it  prudent  to 
avow  his  principles,  more  than  to  deny  them  in  his 
lifetime.  These  men,  having  got  their  beavers, 
tobacco  boxes,  and  other  trifling  remembrances  of 
former  friendship,  by  the  dean's  will,  did  not  choose 
publickly  to  avow  principles,  that  had  marred  their 
friend's  promotion,  and  might  probably  put  a  stop  to 
theirs :  therefore,  they  gave  the  inquisitive  world  to 
understand,  that  there  was  something  too  strongagainst 
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many  great  men,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  system  of 
publick  affairs  in  general,  in  the  dean's  history  of  the 
four  last  years  of  the  queen's  reign,  to  admit  of  a 
publication,  in  our  times ;  and,  with  this  poor 
insinuation,  excused  themselves,  and  satisfied  the 
weakly  well  affected,  in  suppressing  the  manifesta- 
tion of  displeasing  truths,  of  however  great  im- 
portance to  society. 

This  manuscript  has  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  man,  who  never  could  associate  with,  or  even  ap- 
prove, any  of  the  parties  or  factions,  that  have  dif- 
ferently distracted,  it  might  be  said  disgraced,  these 
kingdoms ;  because  he  has  as  yet  known  none,  whose 
motives  or  rules  of  action  were  truth  and  the  publick 
good  alone;  of  one,  who  judges,  that  perjured  ma- 
gistrates of  all  denominations,  and  their  most  exalted 
minions,  may  be  exposed,  deprived,  or  cut  off,  by 
the  fundamental  laws  of  his  country  ;  and  who,  upon 
these  principles,  from  his  heart,  approves,  and  glories 
in,  the  virtues  of  his  predecessors,  who  revived  the 
true  spirit  of  the  British  polity,  in  laying  aside  a 
priest-ridden,  a  hen-pecked,  tyrannical  tool,  who 
had  overturned  the  political  constitution  of  his 
country,  and  in  reinstituting  the  dissolved  body 
politick,  by  a  revolution,  supported  by  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  realm,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
the  natural  and  legal,  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  the  members  of  the  commonwealth. 

Truth,  in  this  man's  estimation,  can  hurt  no  good 
cause.  And  falsehood  and  fraud,  in  religion  and 
politicks,  are  ever  to  be  detected,  to  be  exploded. 

Insinuations,  that  this  history  contained  something 
injurious  to  the  present  establishment,  and  therefore 
necessary  to  be  suppressed^  serve  better  the  purposes 
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of'  mistaken  or  insidious  malecontents,  than  the  real 
pubhcation  can.  And,  if  any  thing  were  by  this 
or  any  other  history  to  be  shown  essentially  er- 
roneous in  our  politicks  ;  who,  that  calls  himself  a 
Briton,  can  be  deemed  such  an  impious  slave,  as  to 
conceal  the  destructive  evil  ?  The  editor  of  this 
work  disdains  and  abhors  the  servile  thought  ;  and 
wishes  to  live  no  longer,  than  he  dares  to  think 
speak,  write,  and,  in  all  things,  to  act  worthy  of  a 
Briton. 

From  this  regard  to  truth  and  to  his  country,  the 
editor  of  this  history  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
rescuing  such  a  writing   from  those  who  meant  to 
suppress  it :  the  common  cause,  in  his  estimation, 
required  and  demanded  it  should  be  done ;  and  the 
sooner  it  is  published  he  judged,  the  better  :  for    if 
the  conduct  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers  does  not 
deserve  the  obloquy  that  has  been  long  industriously 
cast  upon  it ;  what  is  more  just  than  to  ^indicate  it  ? 
what  more  reasonable,  than  that  this  should  be  done 
while  living  witnesses  may  yet  be  called,  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  several  allegations  and  assertions  ;  since 
in  a  few  years  more,  such  witnesses  may  be  as  much 
wanting  as  to  prevent  a  canonization,  which  is  there- 
fore prudently  procrastinated  for  above  an  age  ?     Let 
us  then  coolly  hear  what  is  to  be  said  on  this  side  the 
question,  and  judge  like  Britons. 

The  editor  would  not  be  thought  to  justify  the 
author  of  this  history,  in  all  points,  or  even  to  at- 
tempt to  acquit  him  of  unbecoming  prejudices  and 
partiality  :  without  being  deeply  versed  in  history  or 
politicks  ;  he  can  see  his  author,  in  many  instances, 
blinded  with  passions,  that  disgrace  the  historian  ; 
and  blending,  with  phrases  worthy  of  a  Caesar  or  a 
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Cicero^  expressions  not  to  be  justified  by  truth, 
xeason,  or  common  sense ;  yet  think  him  a  most 
powerful  orator,  and  a  great  historian. 

No  unprejudiced  person  will  blame  the  dean,  for 
doing  all  that  is  consistent  with  truth  and  decency 
to  vindicate  the  government  of  the  queen,  and  to 
exculpate  the  conduct  of  her  ministers  and  her  last 
general ;  all  good  men  would  rejoice  at  such  a  vindi- 
cation. But,  if  he  meant  no  more  than  this,  his 
work  would  ill  deserve  the  title  of  history.  That  he 
generally  tells  truth,  and  founds  his  most  material 
assertions  upon  facts,  will,  I  think,  be  found  very  evi- 
dent. But,  there  is  room  to  suspect,  that  while  he 
tells  no  more  than  the  truth,  he  does  not  tell  the 
whole  truth.  However,  he  makes  it  very  clear  that 
the  queen's  allies,  especially  our  worthy  friends  the 
Dutch,  were  much  to  blame  for  the  now  generally 
condemned  conduct  of  the  queen,  with  regard  to  the 
prosecutioii".  of  the  war  and  the  bringing  about  the 
peace. 

The  author's  drawings  of  characters  are  confessedly 
partial :  for  he  tells  us  openly,  he  means  not  to  give 
characters  intire,  but  such  parts  of  each  man's  parti- 
culai  passions,  acquirements,  and  habits,  as  he  was 
most  likely  to  transfer  into  his  political  schemes. 
What  writing,  what  sentence,  what  cliaracter,  can 
stand  this  torture  ? — ^What  extreme  pen^ersion  may 
not,  let  me  say,  does  not  this  produce  ? — Yet  thus 
does  he  choose  to  treat  all  men,  that  were  not 
favourers  of  the  latest  measures  of  the  queen  ;  when 
the  best  that  has  been  said  for  her,  shows  no  more 
than  that  she  was  blindfolded  and  held  in  leading- 
strings  by  her  ministers. 

He  does  not  spare  a  man,  confessed  by  all  the 
7  world 
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world  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of  his  function 
like  a  soldier,  hke  a  hero.  But  charges  prince 
Eugene  with  raising  and  keeping  up  a  most  horrible 
mob,  with  intent  to  assassinate  Hariey.  For  all 
which  odious  charges,  he  offers  not  one  individual 
point  of  proof. 

He  is  not  content  with  laying  open  again  the 
many  faults  already  pubhckly  proved  upon  the  late 
duke  of  Marlborough  ;  but  insinuates  a  new  crime, 
by  seeming  to  attempt  to  acquit  him  of  aspiring 
at  the  throne.  But  this  is  done  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  this  author. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  extols  the  ministers,  and 
minions  of  the  queen  in  the  highest  terms  ;  and 
while  he  robs  their  antagonists  of  every  good  quality, 
generally  gives  those  wisdom  and  every  virtue  that 
can  adorn  human  nature. 

He  is  not  ashamed  to  attempt  to  justify,  what  all 
thinking  good  men  must  condemn,  the  queen's 
making  twelve  peers  at  once,  to  serve  a  pardcular 

turn. 

All  these  may  be  ascribed  to  the  strength  of  his 
passions,  and  to  the  prejudices,  eariy  imbibed,  in  fa- 
vour of  his  indulgent  royal  mistress  and  her  favourites 
and  servants.  The  judicious  will  look  through  the 
elegant  clothing,  and  dispassionately  consider  these 
as  mere  human  errours,  to  which  no  well  informed 
mind  can  assent.  The  editor  thinks  himself  bound 
to  protest  against  them. 

He  makes  a  few  lapses  on  the  other  side,  without 
being  as  clear  as  an  impartial  historian  would  choose 
to  appear.  He  more  than  hints  at  the  queen  s  dis- 
pleasure at  its  being  moved  in  parhament,  that  the 
prince  elector  should  be  invited  to  reside  in  Eng- 
^  land. 
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land,  to  whose  crown  he  was  by  law  declared  pre- 
sumptive heir.  But  is  always  open  upon  the 
queen's  insisting  on  the  pretender's  being  sent  out  of 
France. — It  is  easy  to  see  how  incompatible  these 
things  appear  :  Nothing  could  tend  more  to  secure 
the  Hanover  succession,  and  to  enlarge  its  benefits  to 
Britain,  than  the  bringing  over  the  successor,  who 
should^  in  every  country,  be  well  instructed  in  the 
language,  customs,  manners,  religion  and  laws  of  his 
future  subjects,  before  he  comes  to  hold  the  reins  of 
government.  And  our  author  does  not  take  the 
proper  care  to  inform  us  how  far  the  French  thought 
fit  to  comply  with  banishing  the  Pretender  their 
dominions ;  since  many  still  live  in  doubt,  that  if  he 
was  sent  out  of  France,  he  was  sent  into  England. 

But  there  is  one  expression  of  our  author  too  per- 
verse, too  grossly  abused,  to  admit  of  any  apology, 
of  any  palliation.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  any  word  in  the  English  language. 
And  least  of  all  can  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  a  word,  which,  had  it  been  ever  so  doubt- 
ful before,  had  a  certain  meaning  impressed  upon  it 
by  the  authority  of  parliament,  of  which  no  sensible 
subject  can  be  ignorant. 

Notwithstanding  this,  where  our  author  speaks  of 
the  late  king  James,  he  calls  him  the  abdicated  king, 
and  gives  the  same  epithet  even  to  his  family. 
Though  this  weak,  ill  advised,  and  ill  fated  prince, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with  Romans  and  English, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  abdicated  ;  yet  can 
he,  in  no  sense  be  called  abdicated ;  unless  the  peo- 
ple's asserting  their  rights,  and  defending  themselves 
against  a  king,  who  broke  his  compact  with  his  sub- 
jects, and  overturned  their  government,  can  be  called 

abdication 
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tihdlcaUon  in  them  ;  which  no  man  in  his  senses  can  be 
hardy  enough  to  support  upon  any  principle  of  reason 
or  the  laws  of  England,  Let  the  reader  judge  which 
this  is  most  likely  to  be,  errour  or  design. 

These  exceptions  the  editor  thought  himself  bound 
to  make  to  some  parts  of  this  work,  to  keep  clear 
of  the  disagreeable  imputations  of  being  of  a  party, 
of  whatsoever  denomination,  in  opposition  to  truth 
and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject. 

These  laid  aside,  the  work  will  be  found  to  haVc 
many  beauties,  many  excellencies.  Some  have  of 
late  affected  to  depreciate  this  history,  from  an  insinua- 
tion, made  only  since  the  author's  death  ;  to  wit, 
that  he  was  never  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  the 
administration,  but  made  to  believe  he  was  a  con- 
fident, only  to  engage  him  in  the  hst  of  the  mini- 
sterial writers  of  that  reign. 

The  falsehood  of  this  will  readily  appear  upon 
perusal  of  this  w^ork.  This  shows  he  knew  the  most 
secret  springs  of  every  movement  in  the  whole  com- 
plicated machine.  That  he  states  facts,  too  w^ell 
known  to  be  contested,  in  elegant  simplicity,  and 
reasons  upon  them  with  the  talents  of  the  greatest 
historian.  And  thus  makes  a  history,  composed 
rather  of  negotiations  than  actions,  most  entertaining, 
affecting,  and  interesting,  instead  of  being,  as  might 
be  expected,  heavy,  dull,  and  disagreeable. 

It  is  now  fit  to  apologize  for  some  errours,  which 
the  judicious  must  discover  upon  a  perusal  of  this 
work.  It  is  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  much  to 
be  lamented,  that  this  history  was  not  published 
under  the  author's  own  inspection.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  copy  or  print  any  work  without  faults  ; 
and  most  so,  where  the  author's  eye  is  wanting. 

It 
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It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  eveii  oiir  atithdr^ 
however  accurate,  however  great,  was  yet  strictly 
and  perfectly  correct  in  his  writings.  Yet,  where 
some  seeming  inaccuracies  in  style  or  expression  have 
been  discovered  ;  the  deference  due  to  the  author 
made  any  alteration  too  presumptuous  a  task  for  the 
editor.  These  are  therefore  left  to  the  amending 
hand  of  every  sensible  and  polite  reader,  while  the 
editor  hopes  it  will  suffice,  that  he  should  point  out 
some  of  those  errours,  which  are  to  be  ascribed  either 
to  transcribers  or  the  press*. 

f  These  errours  have  been  corrected  in  the  present  edition^ 
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Jr  1 AVING  written  the  following  history  at  'V^Hndsor^ 
in  the  happy  reign  of  her  majesty  queen  Anne,  of 
ever  glorious,  blessed^  and  immortal  memory  ;  I  re- 
solved to  publish  it,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  fellow- 
subjects^  in  the  year  1713;  but^  being  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  going  to  Ireland,  to  take  possession  of/  the 
deanry  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  I  left  the  original 
with  the  ministers ;  and  having  staid  in  that  king- 
dom not  above  a  fortnight,  I  found,  at  my  return, 
that  my  lord  treasurer  Oxford,  and  the  secretary  my 
lord  Bolingbroke,  who  were  then  unhappily  upon 
very  ill  terms  with  each  other,  could  not  agree 
upon  publishing  it,  without  some  alterations  which 
I  v/ould  not  submit  to.  Whereupon  I  kept  it  by 
me  until  her  majesty's  death,  which  happened  about 
a  year  after. 

I  have  ever  since  preserved  the  original  very 
safely ;  too  well  knowing  what  a  turn  the  world 
would  take,  upon  the  German  family's  succeeding  to 
the  crown ;  which  indeed  was  their  undoubted  right, 
having  been  established  solemnly  by  the  act  of  an 
undisputed  parliam.ent,  brought  into  the  house  of 
commons  by  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  then  speaker. 

But,  as  I  have  said  in  another  discourse,  it  was 

very 
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very  well  understood,  some  years  before  her  majesty''s 
death,  how  the  new  king  would  act,  immediately 
upon  his  entrance,  in  the  choice  of  those  (and  those 
alone)  whom  he  resolved  to  trust ;  and  consequently 
what  reports  would  industriously  be  raised,  as  well 
as  spread,  to  expose  the  proceedings  of  her  majesty 
herself,  as  well  as  of  her  servants ;  who  have  been 
ever  since  blasted  as  enemies  to  the  present  establish- 
ment, by  the  most  ignorant  and  malicious  among 
mankind. 

Therefore,  as  it  was  my  lot,  to  have  been  daily 
conversant  with  the  persons  then  in  power  ;  never 
absent  in  times  of  business  or  conversation,  until  a 
few  weeks  before  her  majesty's  death  ;  and  a  witness 
of  almost  every  step  they  made,  in  the  course  of 
their  administration  ;  I  must  have  been  very  unfor- 
tunate, not  to  be  better  informed,  than  those  miser- 
able pamphleteers,  or  their  patrons,  could  pretend 
to.  At  the  same  time,  I  freely  confess  it  appeared 
necessary,  as  well  as  natural,  upon  such  a  mighty 
change  as  the  death  of  a  sovereign,  that  those  who 
were  to  be  in  power  upon  the  succession,  and  re- 
solved to  act,  in  every  part,  by  a  direct  contrary 
system  of  politicks,  should  load  their  predecessors, 
with  as  much  infamy,  as  the  most  inveterate  malice 
and  envy  could  suggest,  or  the  most  stupid  igno- 
rance and  credulity  in  their  underlings,  could  swal- 
low. 

Therefore,  as  I  pretend  to  write,  with  the  ut- 
most impartiality,  the  following  history  of  the  four 
last  years  of  her  m.ajesty's  reign,  in  order  to  unde- 
ceive prejudiced  persons  at  present,  as  well  as  pos- 
terity ;  I  am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  as  like- 
wise by  the  advice  of  my  oldest  and  wisest  friends, 
5  that 
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that  I  am  doing  my  duty  to  God  and  man,  by  en- 
deavouring to  set  future  ages  right,  in  their  judg- 
ment of  that  happy  reign  ;  and,  as  a  faithful  his- 
torian, I  cannot  sufter  falsehoods  to  run  on  any 
longer,  not  only  against  all  appearance  of  truth,  as 
well  as  probability,  but  even  against  those  happy 
events,  which  owe  their  success,  to  the  very  mea- 
sures then  fixed  in  the  general  peace. 

The  materials  of  this  history,  beside  what  I  have 
already  mentioned,  I  mean  the  confidence  reposed 
in  me  for  those  four  years,  by  the  chief  persons  in 
power,  were  extracted  out  of  many  hundred  letters 
written  by  our  ambassadors  abroad,  and  from  the 
answers,  as  well  as  instructions  sent  them,  by  our 
secretaries  of  state,  or  by  the  lirst  minister  the  earl  of 
Oxford.  The  former,  were  all  originals,  and  the 
latter,  copies  entered  into  books  in  the  secretaries 
office,  out  of  both  which  I  collected  all  that  I 
thought  convenient ;  not  to  mention  several  memo- 
rials given  me  by  the  ministers  at  home.  Farther, 
I  was  a  constant  witness  and  observer  of  all  that 
passed ;  and  entered  every  particular  of  any  conse- 
quence upon  paper. 

I  was  so  far  from  having  any  obligation  to  the 
crown,  that  on  the  contrary,  her  majesty  issued  a 
proclamation,  oltering  three  hundred  pounds  to  any 
person  who  Vv'ould  discover  the  author  of  a  certain 
short  treatise  *,  which  the  queen  well  knew  to  have 
been  written  by  me.  I  never  received  one  shilling 
from  the  minister,  or  any  other  present,  except  that 
of  a  few  books ;  nor  did  I  Vv^ant  their  assistance  to 
support  me.  I  very  often  dined  indeed  with  the  trea- 
surer and  secretary  ;  but,  in  those  days,  that  was  not 

*  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs.  m 
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reckoned  a  bribe,  whatever  it  may  have  been  at  any 
time  since.  I  absolutely  refused  to  be  chaplain  to 
the  lord  treasurer  ;  because  I  thought  it  would  ill  be- 
come me,  to  be  in  a  state  of  dependence. 

I  say  this,  to  show  that  I  had  no  other  bias  than 
my  own  opinion  of  persons  and  affairs.  I  preserved 
several  of  the  opposite  party  in  their  employments, 
who  were  persons  of  wit  and  learning,  particularly 
Mr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Congreve  ;  neither  of  whom 
were  ever  in  any  danger  from  the  treasurer,  who 
much  esteemed  them  both ;  and  by  his  lordship's 
commands,  I  brought  the  latter  to  dine  with  hmi. 
Mr.  Steele  might  have  been  safe  enough,  if  his  con- 
tinually repeated  indiscretions,  and  a  zeal  mingled 
with  scurrilities,  had  not  forfeited  all  title  to  lenity. 

I  know  very  well  the  numberless  prejudices  of 
weak  and  deceived  people,  as  well  as  the  malice  of 
those,  who,  to  serve  their  own  interest  or  ambition, 
have  cast  off  all  religion,  morality,  justice,  and  com- 
mon decency.  However,  although  perhaps  I  may 
not  be  believed  in  the  present  age,  yet  I  hope  to  be 
so  in  the  next,  by  all  who  will  bear  any  regard  for  the 
honour  and  liberty  of  England,  if  either  of  these 
shall  then  subsist  or  not. 

I  have  no  interest,  or  inclination,  to  palliate  the 
mistakes,  or  omissions,  or  want  of  steadiness,  or  un- 
happy misunderstandings,  among  a  few  of  those, 
who  then  presided  in  aflairs. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  than  the  virulence  of 
superficial  and  illin formed  writers,  against  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  are  now  called  prime  ministers  : 
and  since  factions  appear  at  present^  to  be  at  a  greater 
"lieight,  than  in  any  former  times,  although  perhaps 
not  so  equally  poised  ;  it  may  probably  concern 
V  those 
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those  who  are  now  in  their  height,  if  they  have  any 
regard  to  their  own  memories  m  future  ages,  to  be 
less  warm  against  others,  who  humbly  dilfer  from 
them  in  some  state  opinions.  Old  persons  remem- 
ber, at  least  by  tradition,  the  horrible  prejudices 
that  prevailed  against  the  hrst  earl  of  Clarendon, 
whose  character,  as  it  now  stands,  might  be  a  pattern 
for  all  ministers ;  although  even  bishop  Burnet  of 
Sarum,  whose  principles,  veracity,  and  manner  of 
writing,  are  so  little  esteemed  upon  many  accounts, 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  vindicate  him. 

Upon  that  irreparable  breach  between  the  trea- 
surer and  secretary  Bolingbroke,  after  my  utmost 
endeavours,  for  above  two  years,  to  reconcile  them, 
I  retired  to  a  friend  in  Berkshire  ;  where  I  staid  until 
her  majesty's  death  ;  and  then  immediately  returned 
to  my  station  in  Dublin,  where  I  continued  about 
twelve  years  without  once  seeing  England.  I  there 
often  revievs^ed  the  following  Memoirs ;  neither 
changing  nor  adding,  farther  than  by  correcting  the 
style  :  and  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  mistakes,  they 
must  be  of  small  moment ;  for  it  was  hardly  possible 
I  could  be  vvTong  informed*,  with  all  the  advantages 
I  have  already  mentioned. 

I  shall  not  be  very  uneasy,  under  the  obloquy  that 
may  perhaps  be  cast  upon  me,  by  the  violent  leaders 
and  followers  of  the  present  prevailing  party.  And 
yet  I  cannot  find  the  least  inconsistence  with  con- 
science or  honour,  upon  the  death  of  so  excellent  a 
princess  as  her  late  majesty,  for  a  wise  and  good  man 
to  submi!:,  with  a  true  and  loyal  heart,  to  her  lawful 
protestant  successor;  whose  hereditary  title  was  con- 
firmed by  the  queen  and  both  houses  of  parliament, 

*  It  should  be,  "^vronglj  inforrmcd, 
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with  the  greatest  unanimity  ;  after  it  had  been  made 
an  article  in  the  treaty,  that  every  prince  in  our 
alhance,  should  be  a  guarantee  of  that  succession. 
Nay,  I  will  venture  to  go  one  step  farther  ;  that  if  the 
negotiators  of  that  peace,  had  been  chosen  out  of  the 
most  professed  zealots,  for  the  interest  of  the  Hanover 
family,  they  could  not  have  bound  up  the  French 
king,  or  the  Hollanders,  more  strictly,  than  the 
queen's  plenipotentiaries  did,  in  confirming  the  pre- 
sent succession  ;  Vv'hich  was  in  them,  so  much  a 
greater  mark  of  virtue  and  loyalty,  because  they  per- 
fectly well  knew,  that  they  should  never  receive 
the  least  mark  of  favour^  when  the  succession  had 
taken  place. 
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1  PROPOSE  to  give  the  pablick  an  account,  of  the 
most  important  affairs  at  home,  during  the  last  session 
of  parliament ;  as  well  as  of  our  negotiations  of  peace 
abroad,  not  only  during  that  period,  but  some  time 
before  and  since.  I  shall  relate  the  chief  matters 
transacted  by  both  houses  in  that  session  ;  and  dis- 
cover the  designs  carried  on,  by  the  heads  of  a  dis- 
contented party,  not  only  against  the  ministry,  but 
in  some  manner,  against  the  crown  itself:  I  likewise 
shall  state  the  debts  of  the  nation  ;  show  by  w^hat 
mismanagement,  and  to  serve  what  purposes,  they 
were  at  first  contracted  ;  by  what  negligence  or  cor- 
ruption, they  have  so  prodigiously  grown;  and  what 
methods  have  since  been  taken,  to  provide  not  only 
for  their  payment,  but  to  prevent  the  like  mischief 
for  the  time  to  come.  Although,  in  an  age  like 
ours,  I  can  expect  very  few  impartial  readers,  yet  I 
shall  strictly  follow  truth  ;  or  v/hat  reasonably  ap- 
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peared  to  me  to  be  such,  after  the  most  impartial 
inquiries  I  could  make,  and  the  best  opportunities  of 
being  informed,  by  those  who  were  the  principal 
actors  or  advisers. 

Neither  shall  I  mingle  panegyrick  or  satire,  with  a 
history  intended  to  inform  posterity,  as  well  as  to  in- 
struct those  of  the  present  age,  who  may  be  ignorant 
or  misled  ;  since  facts,  truly  related,  are  the  best  ap- 
plauses, or  most  lasting  reproaches. 

Discourses  upon  subjects  relating  to  the  publick, 
usually  seem  to  be  calculated  for  London  only,  and 
some  few  miles  about  it ;  while  the  authors,  suppose 
their  readers  to  be  informed  of  several  particulars,  to 
which  those  that  live  ren:iote,  are,  for  the  generality, 
utter  strangers.  Most  people  who  frequent  this  town, 
acquire  a  sort  of  smattering,  such  as  it  is,  which 
qualifies  them  for  reading  a  pamphlet,  and  finding 
out  what  is  m.eant  by  innuendoes  or  hints  at  facts  or 
persons,  and  initial  letters  of  names ;  v/herein  gentle- 
men at  a  distance,  although  perhaps  of  much  better 
understandings,  are  wholly  in  the  dark  :  wherefore, 
that  these  memoirs  may  be  rendered  more  generally 
intelligible  and  useful,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give 
the  reader,  a  short  view  of  the  state  and  disposition 
of  affairs,  when  the  last  session  of  parliament  began. 
And  because  the  party  leaders,  who  had  lost  their 
power  and  places,  were,  upon  that  juncture,  employ- 
ing all  their  engines,  in  an  attempt  to  reestablish 
themselves  ;  I  shall  venture  one  step  farther,  and  re- 
present so  much  of  their  characters,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  influenced  their  politicks. 

On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1711?  began  the 
second  session  of  parliament.  It  was  now  above  a 
year  since  the  queen  had  thought  fit  to  put  the  great 

oiiices 
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offices  of  state,  and  of  her  own  household,  into  other 
hands  :  however,  three  of  the  discontented  lords  were 
still  in  possession  of  their  places  ;  for  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  continued  general,  the  duke  of  Somer- 
set master  of  the  horse,  and  the  earl  of  Cholmondeley 
treasurer  of  her  majesty's  household  :  likewise  great 
numbers  of  the  same  party,  still  kept  employments 
of  value  and  importance,  which  had  not  been  usual 
of  late  years  upon  any  changes  of  ministry.  The 
queen,  who  judged  the  temper  of  her  people,  by 
this  house  of  commons,  which  a  landed  interest  had 
freely  chosen,  found  them  very  desirous  of  a  secure 
and  honourable  peace,  and  disposed  to  leave  the 
management  of  it,  to  her  own  wisdom,  and  that  of 
her  council  :  she  had  therefore,  several  months  be- 
fore the  session  began,  sent  to  inform  the  States- 
General,  of  some  overtures  which  had  been  made  her 
by  the  enemy ;  and  during  that  summer,  her  ma- 
jesty took  several  farther  steps  in  that  great  affair, 
until  at  length,  after  many  difficulties,  a  congress  at 
Utrecht,  for  a  general  peace,  was  agreed  upon ;  the 
whole  proceedings  of  which  previous  negotiations, 
between  our  court  and  that  of  France,  I  shall,  in  its 
proper  place,  very  particularly  relate. 

The  nation  was  already  upon  a  better  foot,  with 
respect  to  its  debts:  for  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord 
treasurer,  had,  in  the  preceding  session,  proposed 
and  effected  v/ays  and  means,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, where  he  was  then  a  member,  for  providing 
a  parliamentary  fund,  to  clear  the  heavy  arrear  of 
ten  millions  (whereof  the  greatest  part  lay  upon  the 
navy)  without  any  new  burden  (at  least  after  a  very 
few  years)  to  the  kingdom  ;  and  at  the  same  tim.c, 
he  took  care  to  prevent  farther  incumbrances  upon 

c  4  that 
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that  article,  by  finding  ready  money  for  naval  pro- 
visions, which  has  saved  the  publick  somewhat  more 
than  cent  per  cent  in  that  mighty  branch  of  our 
expenses. 

The  clergy  were  altogether  in  the  interests  and  the 
measures  of  the  present  ministry,  which  had  ap- 
peared so  boldly  in  their  defence,  during  a  prose- 
cution ai  ainst  one  of  their  members  '^,  where  the 
whole  sacred  order  was  understood  to  be  concerned. 
The  zeal  shown  for  that  most  religious  bill,  to  settle  a 
fund  for  building  fifty  new  churches  in  and  about 
the  city  of  London -{-,  was  a  fresh  obligation  ;  and 
they  were  farther  highly  gratified,  by  her  majesty's 
choosing  one  of  their  body  to  be  a  great  officer  of 
state  \, 

By  this  time  likewise,  all  disputes  about  those 
principles,  which  used  originally  to  divide  whig  and 
tory,  v/ere  wholly  dropped  ;  and  those  fantastical 
words,  ought  in  justice  to  have  been  so  too,  pro- 
vided we  could  have  found  out  more  convenient 
names,  whereby  to  distinguish  lovers  of  peace,  from 
lovers  of  war ;  or  those,  who  would  leave  her  ma- 
jesty some  degree  of  freedom,  in  the  choice  of  her 
ministers,  from  others,  who  could  not  be  satisfied 
ivith  her  choosing  any,  except  such  as  she  was  most 
averse  from  :  but,  where  a  nation  is  once  divided, 
kiterest  and  animosity  will  keep  open  the  breach, 
without  being  supported  by  any  other  principles  :  or, 
at  worst,  a  body  of  discontented  people  can  change, 
and  take  up  what  principles  they  please. 

As  to  the  disposition  of  the  opposite  party,  we  all 
remember  that  the  removal  of  the  last  ministry,  was 

*  Sacheverell.  +  Which  owed  its  origin  to  Dr.  Swift. 

%  Dr.  Robinson,  lord  bishop  of  Bristol,  to  be  lord  privy  seal. 

brought 
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brought  about  by  several  degrees;  through  which 
means  it  happened^  that  they  and  their  friends  were 
hardly  recovered  out  of  one  astonishment,  before  they 
fell  into  another.  This  scene  lasted  for  some  months, 
and  was  followed  by  a  period  of  rage  and  despair, 
natural  to  those,  who  reflect  that  they  have  lost  a 
secure  game,  by  their  own  rashness,  folly,  and  want 
of  common  management ;  when,  at  the  same  time, 
they  knew  by  experience,  that  a  watchful  and  dex- 
trous adversary,  lay  ready  to   take  the  advantage. 
However,  some  time  before  the  session,  the  heads  of 
that  party  began  to  recollect  themselves,  and  rally 
their  forces,  like  an  enemy  who  has  been  beaten  out 
of  the  field,  but  finds  he  is  not  pursued  ;  for  although 
the  chiefs  of  this  faction,  were  thought  to  have  but 
little  esteem  or  friendship  for  each  other,  yet  they 
perfectly  agreed  in  one  general  end,  of  distressing,  by 
all  possible  methods,  the  new  administration  ;  where- 
in if  they  could  succeed  so  far,  as  to  put  the  queen 
under  any  great  necessity,  another  parliament  must 
be  called,  and  perhaps  the  power  devolve  again  into 
their  own  hands. 

The  issue  and  event  of  that  grand  confederacy  ap- 
pearing in  both  houses,  although  under  a  different 
form,  upon  the  very  first  day  the  parliament  met,  I 
cannot  better  besrin  the  relation  of  affairs,  commen- 
cing  from  that  period,  than  by  a  thorough  detection 
of  the  whole  intrigue,  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
privacy  and  application  ;  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  have  for  several  days  disconcerted  some  of 
the  ministry,  as  well  as  dispirited  their  friends ;  and 
the  consequences  thereof,  which  have  in  reality  been 
so  very  pernicious  to  the  kingdom. 

But 
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But  because  the  principal  leaders  in  this  design,  arc 
the  same  persons,  to  whom,  since  the  loss  of  their 
power,  all  the  opposition  has  been  owing,  which  the 
court  received,  either  in  treaties  abroad,  or  the  admi- 
nistration at  home ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  de- 
scribe those  qualities  in  each  of  them,  which  few  of 
their  admirers  will  deny,  and  which  appear  chiefly 
to  have  influenced  them,  in  acting  their  several  parts 
upon  the  pubhck  stage  ;  for  I  do  not  intend  to  draw 
their  characters  entire,  which  would  be  tedious,  and 
little  to  the  purpose  ;  but  shall  only  single  out  those 
passions,  acquirements,  and  habits,  which  the  owners 
were  most  likely  to  transfer  into  their  political 
schemes,  and  which  were  most  subservient  to  the  de- 
signs they  seemed  to  have  in  view. 

The  lord  Somers  mav  very  deservedly  be  reputed 
the  head  and  oracle  of  that  party  :  he  has  raised  him- 
self, by  the  concurrence  of  many  circumstances,  to 
the  greatest  employments  of  the  state,  without  the 
least  support  from  birth  or  fortune  :  he  has  con- 
stantly, and  wih  great  steadiness,  cultivated  those 
principles,  under  which  he  grew.  That  accident 
which  first  produced  him  into  the  world,  of  pleading 
for  the  bishops  whom  king  James  had  sent  to  the 
Tower,  might  have  proved  a  piece  of  merit,  as  ho- 
nourable, as  it  was  fortunate  ;  but  the  old  republican 
spirit,  which  the  Revolution  had  restored,  began  to 
teach  other  lessons — That  since  we  had  accepted  a 
new  kino;,  from  a  calvinistical  commonwealth,  we 
must  also  admit  new  maxims,  in  religion  and  go- 
vernment. But,  flnce  the  nobility  and  gentry  would 
probably  adhere  to  the  established  church,  and  to  the 
rights  of  monarchy,  as  delivered  down  from  their 

ancestors ; 
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ancestors ;  it  was  the  practice  of  those  pohticians,  to 
introduce  such  men,  as  were  perfectly  indifferent  to 
any  or  no  rehgion,  and  who  were  not  hkely  to  in- 
herit much  loyahy,  from  those,  to  whom  they  owed 
their  birth.  Of  this  number  was  the  person  I  am 
now  describing.  I  have  hardly  known  any  man, 
with  talents  more  proper  to  acquire  and  preserve,  the 
favour  of  a  prince ;  never  offending  in  word  or 
gesture ;  in  the  highest  degree  courteous  and  com- 
plaisant ;  wherein  he  set  an  excellent  example  to  his 
colleagues,  wdiich  they  did  not  think  lit  to  follow: 
but  this  extreme  civility  is  universal  and  undistinguish- 
ed ;  and  in  private  conversation,  where  he  observes 
it  as  inviolably,  as  if  he  were  in  the  greatest  assembly, 
it  is  sometimes  censured  as  formal.  Tv/o  reasons  are 
assigned  for  this  behaviour  :  first,  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  humble  original,  he  keeps  all  familiarity 
at  the  utmost  distance,  which  otherwise  might  be 
apt  to  intrude  ;  the  second,  that  being  sensible  how 
subject  he  is  to  violent  passions,  he  avoids  all  incite- 
ments to  them,  by  teaching  those  he  converses  with, 
from  his  own  example,  to  keep  a  great  way  within 
the  hounds  of  decency  and  respect.  And  it  is  indeed 
true,  that  no  man  is  more  apt  to  take  hre,  upon  the 
least  appearance  of  provocation ;  which  tem.per  he 
strives  to  subdue,  with  the  utmost  violence  upon  him- 
self:  so  that  his  breast  has  been  seen  to  heave,  and 
his  eyes  to  sparkle  with  rage,  in  those  very  moments 
when  his  words,  and  the  cadence  of  his  voice,  were 
in  the  humblest  and  softest  manner :  perhaps  that 
force  upon  his  nature,  may  cause  that  insatiable  love 
of  revenge,  which  his  detractors  lay  to  his  charge, 
who  consequently  reckon  dissimulation  among  his 
chief  perfections.     Avarice   he  has  none ;    and  his 

ambition 
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ambition  is  gratified,  by  being  the  uncontested  head 
of  his  party.  With  an  excellent  understanding 
adorned  by  all  the  police  parts  of  learning,  he  has 
very  little  taste  for  conversation,  to  which  he  prefers 
the  pleasure  of  reading  and  thinking  ;  and  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  time,  amuses  himself  with  an  ilUteratc 
chaplain,  an  humble  companion,  or  a  favourite 
servant. 

These  are  some  few  distinguishing  marks  in  the 
character  of  that  person,  who  now  presides  over  the 
discontented  party,  although  he  be  not  answerable 
for  all  their  mistakes  :  and  if  his  precepts  had  been 
more  strictly  followed,  perhaps  their  power  would 
not  have  been  so  easily  shaken.  I  have  been  assured, 
and  heard  him  profess,  that  he  was  against  engaging 
in  that  foolish  prosecution  of  Dr*  Sacheverell,  as  what 
he  foresaw  was  likely  to  end  in  their  ruin;  that  he 
blamed  the  rough  demeanour  of  some  persons  to  the 
queen,  as  a  great  failure  in  prudence  ;  and  that  w^hen 
it  appeared  her  majesty  was  firmly  resolved  upon  a 
treaty  of  peace,  he  advised  his  friends  not  to  oppose 
it  in  its  progress,  but  find  fault  with  it  after  it  was 
made  ;  which  would  be  a  copy  of  the  like  usage 
themselves  had  met  with,  after  the  treaty  of  Ryswick; 
and  the  safest,  as  well  as  the  most  probable  way,  of 
disgracing  the  promoters  and  advisers.  I  have  been 
the  larger  in  representing  to  the  reader  some  idea  of 
this  extraordinary  genius,  because,  whatever  attempt 
has  hitherto  been  made,  with  any  appearance  of  con- 
duct, or  probability  of  success,  to  restore  the  do- 
minion of  that  party,  was  infallibly  contrived  by  him; 
and  I  prophesy  the  same  for  the  future,  as  long  as 
his  age  and  infirmities  will  leave  him  capable  of 
business. 

The 
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The  duke  of  Marlborough's  character  has  been  so 
variously  drawn,  and  is  indeed  of  so  mixed  a  nature 
in  itself,  that  it  is  hard  to  pronounce  on  either  side, 
without  the  suspicion  of  flattery  or  detraction.  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  his  military  accomplishments, 
which  the  opposite  reports,  of  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies among  the  soldiers,  have  rendered  problemati- 
cal :  but  if  he  be  among  those  who  delight  in  war, 
it  is  agreed  to  be,  not  for  the  reasons  common  with 
other  generals.  Those  maligners  who  deny  him  per- 
sonal valour,  seem  not  to  consider,  that  this  accusa- 
tion is  charged  at  a  venture ;  since  the  person  of  a 
wise  general  is  too  seldom  exposed,  to  form  any 
judgment  in  the  matter  :  and  that  fear,  which  is  said 
to  have  sometimes  disconcerted  him  before  an  action, 
might  probably  be  more  for  his  army  than  for  him- 
self. He  was  bred  in  the  height  of  what  is  called 
the  tory  principle  ;  and  continued  with  a  strong  bias 
that  way,  till  the  other  party  had  bid  higher  for  him, 
than  his  friends  could  afford  to  give.  His  want  of 
literature,  is  in  some  sort  supplied  by  a  good  under- 
standing, a  degree  of  natural  elocution,  and  that 
knowledge  of  the  world  ./hich  is  learned  in  armies 
and  courts.  We  are  not  to  take  the  height  of  his 
ambition,  from  his  soliciting  to  be  general  for  life  : 
I  am  persuaded,  his  chief  motive  was  the  pay  and 
perquisites,  by  continuing  the  war ;  and  that  he  had 
then  no  intentions  of  settling  the  crov/n  in  his  family, 
his  only  son  having  been  dead  some  years  before. 
He  is  noted  to  be  master  of  great  temper,  able  to 
govern,  or  very  well  to  disguise  his  passions,  which 
are  all  melted  down,  or  extinguished,  in  his  love  of 
wealth.  That  liberality  which  nature  has  denied  him, 
with  respect  to  money,  he  makes  up  by  a  great  pro- 
5  fusion 
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fusion  of  promises  :  but  this  perfection^  so  necessary 
in  courts,  is  not  very  successful  in  camps  among 
soldiers^,  who  are  not  refined  enough  to  understand 
or  to  rehsh  it. 

His  wife  the  duchess^  may  justly  challenge  her 
place  in  this  list.  It  is  to  her  the  duke  is  chiefly  in- 
debted for  his  greatness^  and  his  fall ;  for  above 
twenty  years  she  possessed,  without  a  rival,  the  fa- 
vours of  the  most  indulgent  mistress  in  the  vv'orld^ 
nor  ever  missed  one  single  opportunity  that  fell  in  her 
way  of  improving  it  to  her  own  advantage.  She  has 
preserved  a  tolerable  court- reputation,  with  respect 
to  love  and, gallantry  ;  but  three  Furies  reigned  in 
her  breast,  the  most  mortal  enemiies  of  all  softer  pas- 
sions, which  were,  sordid  Avarice,  disdainful  Pride, 
and  ungovernable  Rage  ;  by  the  last  of  these  often 
breaking  out  in  sallies  of  the  most  unpardonable  sort, 
she  had  long  alienated  her  sovereign's  mind,  before 
it  appeared  to  the  world.  This  lady  is  not  without 
som.e  degree  of  wit,  and  has  in  her  time  affected  the 
character  of  it,  by  the  usual  method  of  arguing 
against  rehgion,  and  proving  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity to  be  impossible  and  absurd.  Imagine  what 
such  a  spirit,  irritated  by  the  loss  of  power,  favour, 
and  employment,  is  capable  of  acting  or  attempting; 
and  then  I  have  said  enough. 

The  next  in  order  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  earl  of 
Godolphin.  It  is  said,  he  was  originally  intended 
for  a  trade,  before  his  friends  preferred  him  to  be  a 
page  at  court ;  which  some  have  very  unjustly  ob- 
jected as  a  reproach.  He  has  risen  gradually  in  four 
reigns,  and  was  much  more  constant  to  his  second 
master  king  James,  than  some  others,  who  had  re- 
ceived much  greater  obligaticns ;  for  lie  attended  the 

abdicated 
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abdicated  king  to  the  sea  side,  and  kept  constant  cor- 
respondence with  him^  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
always  professed  a  sort  of  passion  for  the  queen  at 
St.  Germain's ;  and  his  letters  were  to  her,  in  the 
style  of  what  the  French  call  double  entendre.  In  a 
mixture  of  love  and  respect^  he  used  frequently  to 
send  her  from  hence,  little  presents  of  those  things 
Avhich  are  agreeable  to  ladies,  for  which  he  always 
asked  king  William's  leave,  as  if  without  her  privity; 
because,  if  she  had  known  that  circumstance,  it  was 
to  be  supposed  she  would  not  accept  them.  Physiog- 
nomists would  hardly  discover,  by  consulting  the 
aspect  of  this  lord,  that  his  predominant  passions  were 
love  and  play;  that  he  could  sometimes  scratch  out 
a  song  in  praise  of  his  mistress,  with  a  pencil  and 
card  ;  or  that  he  has  tears  at  command,  like  a  woman, 
to  be  used  either  in  an  intrigue  of  gallantry,  or  poli- 
ticks. His  alliance  with  the  Marlborough  family, 
and  his  passion  for  the  duchess,  were  the  cords  which 
dragged  him  into  a  party,  whose  principles  he 
naturally  disliked,  and  whose  leaders  he  personally 
hated,  as  they  did  him.  He  became  a  thorough 
convert,  by  a  perfect  trifle ;  taking  fire  at  a  nick- 
name* delivered  by  Dr.  Sacheverell,  with  great  in- 
discretion, from  the  pulpit,  which  he  ^ipplied  to 
himself:  and  this  is  one  among  many  instances  given 
by  his  .  enemies,  that  magnanimity  is  none  of  hi^ 
virtues. 

The  earl  of  Sunderland  is  another  branch  of  that 
alliance.  It  seems  to  have  been  this  o;entleman's  for- 
tune,  to  have  learned  his  divinity,  from  his  uncle, 
and  his  politicks,  from  his  tutor -f-.  It  may  be 
thought  a  blemish  in  his  character,  that  he  has  much 

*  Volpone.         f  Dr.  Trimnel,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winton. 
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fallen  from  the  height  of  those  republican  principle^^ 
with  which  he  began ;  for  in  his  father's  life  time, 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  he 
would  often,  among  his  familiar  friends,  refuse  the 
title  of  Lord,  (as  he  has  done  to  myself)  swear  he 
would  never  be  called  otherwise  than  Charles  Spencer, 
and  hoped  to  see  the  day,  when  there  should  not  be 
a  peer  in  England.  His  understanding,  at  the  best, 
is  of  the  middling  size;  neither  has  he  much  im- 
proved it,  either  in  reality  ^^  or,  which  is  very  un- 
fortunate, even  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by  an 
overgrown  library.  It  is  hard  to  decide,  whether  he 
learned  that  rough  way  of  treating  his  sovereign, 
from  the  lady  he  is  allied  to  -f,  or  whether  it  be  the 
result  of  his  own  nature.  The  sense  of  the  injuries 
he  has  done,  renders  him  (as  it  is  very  natural)  im- 
placable towards  those,  to  whom  he  has  given  greatest 
cause  to  complain ;  for  which  reason,  he  will  never 
forgive  either  the  queen,  or  the  present  treasurer. 

The  earl  of  Wharton  has  filled  the  province  allotted 
him  by  his  colleagues,  with  sufficiency  equal  to  the 
ablest  of  them  all.  He  has  imbibed  his  father's  |* 
principles  in  government ;  but  dropped  his  religion, 
and  took  up  no  other  in  its  stead  :  excepting  that 
circumstance,  he  is  a  firm  presbyterian.  He  is  per- 
fectly skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  managing  at  elections, 
as  well  as  in  large  baits  of  pleasure,  for  making  con- 
verts of  young  men  of  quality,  upon  their  first  ap- 
pearance ;  in  which  publick  service,  he  contracted 

•  '  Neither  has  he  much  improved  it,  ehher  in  reality,'  Sec,  The 
repetition  of  those  similar  sounds  so  near  each  other  offends  the  ear  ; 
it  should  be — '  Kor  has  he  much  improved  it,  either  in  reality,*  &c. 

+  His  lordship  married  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  second 
daughter. 

$  I'hc  earl,  his  father,  was  a  rigid  presbyterian. 

such 
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such  large  debts,  that  his  brethren  were  forced,  out 
of  mere  justice,  to  leave  Ireland  at  his  mercy,  where 
he  had  only  time  to  set  himself  right.  Although  the 
graver  heads  of  his  party,  think  him  too  profligate 
and  abandoned,  yet  they  dare  not  be  ashamed  of 
him ;  for,  beside  his  talents  above  mentioned,  he  is 
very  useful  in  parhament,  being  a  ready  speaker,  and 
content  to  employ  his  gifts  upon  such  occasions,  where 
those  who  conceive  they  have  any  remainder  of  re- 
putation or  modesty,  are  ashamed  to  appear.  In 
short,  he  is  an  uncontestable  instance  to  discover  the 
true  nature  of  faction  ;  since,  being  overrun  with 
every  quality  which  produces  contempt  and  hatred, 
in  all  other  commerce  of  the  world,  he  has  not- 
withstanding been  able  to  make  so  considerable  a 
figure. 

The  lord  Cowper,  although  his  merits  are  later 
than  the  rest,  deserves  a  rank  in  this  great  council. 
He  was  considerable  in  the  station  of  a  practising 
lawyer  ;  but,  as  he  was  raised  to  be  a  chancellor,  and 
a  peer,  wdthout  passing  through  any  of  the  interme- 
diate steps,  which  in  late  times  had  been  the  constant 
practice,  and  little  skilled  in  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  true  interest  of  princes,  farther  than 
the  municipal  or  common  law  of  England  ;  his  abi- 
lities,, as  to  foreign  aftairs,  did  not  equally  appear  in 
the  council.  Some  former  passages  of  his  life  were 
thought  to  disqualify  him  for  that  office,  by  which 
he  was  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  queen's  conscience  ; 
but  these  difficulties  were  easily  overruled  by  the 
authors  of  his  promotion,  who  wanted  a  person  that 
would  be  subservient  to  all  their  designs  ;  wherein 
they  were  not  disappointed.  As  to  his  other  accom- 
plishments, he  was  what  we  usually  call  a  piece  of  a 
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scholar^  and  a  good  logical  reasoner ;  if  this  were 
not  too  often  allayed,  by  a  fallacious  way  of  manag- 
ing an  argument,  which  made  him  apt  to  deceive  the 
unwary,  and  sometimes  to  deceive  himself. 

The  last  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  list,  is,  the  earl  of 
Nottmgham,  a  convert  and  acquisition  to  that  party 
since  their  fall,  to  w^hich  he  contributed  his  assistance, 
I  mean  his  words,  and  probably  his  wishes  ;  for  he 
had  always  lived  under  the  constant  visible  profes- 
sion^ of  principles  directly  opposite  to  those  of  his 
new  friends.  His  vehement  and  frequent  speeches, 
against  admitting  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne, 
are  yet  to  be  seen  ;  and  although  a  numerous  fa- 
mily, gave  a  specious  pretence  to  his  love  of  power 
and  money,  for  taking  an  employment  under  that 
monarch,  yet  he  was  allowed  to  have  always  kept 
a  reserve  of  allegiance  to  his  exiled  master  ;  of 
which  his  friends  produce  several  instances,  and  some, 
while  he  w^as  secretary  of  state  to  king  William.  His 
outward  regularity  of  life,  his  appearance  of  religion., 
and  seeming  zeal  for  the  church,  as  they  are  an 
effect;,  so  they  are  the  excuse  of  that  stiffness  and 
formahty  with  which  his  nature  is  fraught.  His 
adust  complexion  disposes  him  to  rigour  and  seve- 
rity, which  his  admirers  palliate  with  the  name  of 
zeal.  No  man  had  ever  a  sincerer  countenance,  or 
more  truly  representing  his  mind  and  manners.  He 
has  some  knowledge  in  the  law,  very  amply  suffi-^ 
cient  to  defend  his  property  at  least.  A  facility  of 
utterance,  descended  to  him  from  his  father,  and 
improved  by  a  few  sprinklings  of  literature,  has 
brought  himself,  and  some  few  admirers,  into  an 
opinion  of  his  eloquence.  He  is  every  way  inferiour 
to  his  brother  Guernsey,  but  chiefly  in  those  talents 
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which  he  most  values  and  pretends  to  ;  over  whom, 
nevertheless,  he  preserves  an  ascendant.  His  great 
ambition  was,  to  be  the  head  of  those  who  were 
called  the  church  party ;  and  indeed,  grave  solemn 
deportment  and  countenance,  seconded  by  abundance 
of  professions  for  their  service,  had  given  many  of 
them  an  opinion  of  his  veracity,  which  he  interpreted 
as  their  sense  of  his  judgment  and  wisdom ;  and 
this  mistake  lasted  till  the  time  of  his  defection,  of 
which  it  was  partly  the  cause  :  but  then  it  plainly 
appeared,  that  he  had  not  credit  to  bring  over  one 
single  proselyte,  to  keep  himself  in  countenance. 

These  lincc  ments,  however  imperfectly  drawn, 
may  help  the  reader's  imagination  to  conceive  what 
sort  of  persons  those  were,  who  had  the  boldness  to 
encounter  the  queen  and  ministry,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  landed  interest ;  and  this  upon 
a  point,  where  the  quiet  of  her  majesty's  reign,  the 
security,  or  at  least  the  freedom,  of  her  person,  the 
lives  of  her  most  faithful  friends,  and  the  settling  of 
the  nation  by  a  peace,  were,  in  the  consequences, 
deeply  concerned. 

During  the  dominion  of  the  late  men  in  power, 
addresses  had  been  procured  from  both  houses  to  the 
queen,  representing  their  opinion,  that  no  peace 
could  be, secure  for  Britain,  while  Spain  or  the  West- 
Indies  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  But  her  majesty,  having,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  often  told  to  the  world,  and  which  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten,  called  a  new  parliament,  and 
chosen  a  new  set  of  servants,  began  to  view  things 
and  persons  in  another  light.  She  considered  the 
necessities  of  her  people  ;  the  distant  prospect  of 
a  peace  upon  such  an  improbable  condition,  which 
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was  never  mentioned  or  understood  in  the  grand 
alliance ;  the  unequal  burden  she  bore  in  the  war, 
by  the  practices  of  the  allies  upon  the  corruption 
of  some,  whom  she  most  trusted,  or  periiaps  by  the 
practices  of  these  upon  the  allies ;  and  lastly,  by  the 
changes  which  death  had  brought  about  in  the  Au- 
strian and  Bourbon  families.  Upon  all  which  mo- 
tives, she  was  prevailed  upon  to  receive  some  over- 
tures from  France,  in  behalf  of  herself  and  the  whole 
confederacy.  The  several  steps  of  this  negotiation, 
from  its  first  rise  to  the  time  I  am  now  writing,  shall 
be  related  in  another  part  of  this  history.  Let  it 
suffice  for  the  present  to  say,  that  such  proposals  were 
received  from  France,  as  were  thought  sufficient  by 
our  court,  whereupon  to  appoint  time  and  place  for 
a  general  treaty  ;  and  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
session,  the  bishop  of  Bristol  ^%  lord  privy  seal,  was 
dispatched  to  Utrecht,  where  he  and  the  earl  of 
Straffi)rd,  were  appointed  plenipotentiaries  for  the 
queen  of  Great  Britain. 

The  managers  of  the  discontented  party,  who, 
during  the  whole  summer,  had  observed  the  motions 
of  the  court  running  fast  toward  a  peace,  began  to 
gather  up  all  their  forces,  in  order  to  oppose  her 
majesty's  designs,  when  the  parliament  should  meet. 
Their  only  strength  was  in  the  house  of  lords,  where 
the  queen  had  a  very  crazy  majority,  made  up  by 
those  whose  hearts  were  in  the  other  interest ;  but 
whose  fears,  expectations,  or  immediate  dependance, 
had  hitherto  kept  them  within  bounds.  There  were 
two  lords,  upon  whose  abilities  and  influence,  of  a 

*  Dr.  John  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1710;  lord  privy 
seal  in  17 11,  in  the  room  of  John  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle  ;  and 
in  1713,  translated  to  the  see  of  London, 
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t'ery  different  nature,  the  managers  built  their 
3trongest  hojDcs.  The  first  was  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
master  of  the  horse.  This  duke  as  well  as  his 
duchess,  was  in  a  good  degree  of  favour  with  the 
queen,  upon  the  score  of  some  civilities  and  respects, 
her  majesty  had  received  from  them,  while  she  was 
princess.  For  some  years  after  the  revolution,  he 
never  appeared  at  court,  but  was  looked  upon  as  a 
favourer  of  the  abdicated  family  ;  and  it  was  the  late 
earl  of  Rochester  who  first  presented  him  to  king 
William.  However,  since  the  time  he  came  into 
employment,  which  was  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
reign,  he  has  been  a  constant  zealous  member  of  the 
other  party  ;  but  never  failed  either  in  attendance  or 
respect  toward  the  queen's  person  ;  or,  at  most, 
only  threatened  sometimes,  that  he  would  serve  no 
longer,  v/hile  such  or  such  men  were  employed ; 
which,  as  things  v/ent  th'^n,  was  not  reckoned  any 
offence  at  all  against  duty,  or  good  behaviour.  He 
had  been  much  caressed  and  flattered  by  the  lords  of 
the  Junto,  who  sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  give  him 
hopes  of  the  crown,  in  reversion  lio  his  family,  upon 
failure  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  All  this  worked  so 
far  upon  his  imagination,  that  he  affected  to  appear 
the  head  of  their  party,  to  which  his  talents  were  no 
way  proportioned ;  for  they  soon  grew  weary  of  his 
indigested  schemes,  and  his  imperious  manner  of  ob- 
truding them  :  they  began  to  drop  him  at  their  meet- 
ings, or  contradicted  him  with  little  ceremony,  when 
he  happened  to  be  there,  which  his  haughty  nature 
w^as  not  able  to  brook.  Thus  a  mortal  quarrel  was 
kindled  between  him  and  the  whole  assembly  of 
party  leaders  ;  so  that  upon  the  queen's  first  inten- 
tion of  changing  her  ministry,  scin  after  the  trial 
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of  Dr.  Sacheverell,   he  appointed  several   meetings 
with  Mr.  Harley  alone,  in  the  most  private  manner, 
in  places  and  at  times  least  liable  to  suspicion.     He 
employed  all  his  credit  with  the  queen^  to  drive  on 
the  removal  of  my  lord  Godolphin,  and  the  rest ; 
and  in  the  council,  treated  the  small  remainder,  who 
continued  some  time  longer  in  their  places,  with  all 
possible  marks  of  hatred  or  disdain.     But,  when  the 
question  came  for  dissolving  the  parHament,  he  stopped 
short ;  he  had  already  satiated  his  resentments,  which 
were  not  against  things,  but  persons  :    he  furiously 
opposed  that  counsel,  and  promised  to  undertake  for 
the  parliament  himself.     When  the  queen  had  de- 
clared her  pleasure  for  the  dissolution,  he  flew  off  in 
greater  rage  than    ever ;    opposed    the  court  in  all 
elections,  where  he  had  influence  or  power  ;    and 
made  very  humble  advances  to  reconcile  himself  with 
the  discarded  lords,  especially  the  earl  of  Godolphin, 
who  is    reported  to  have  treated  him  at  Newmarket 
in  a  most  contemptuous  manner.     But  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance,  which  appeared  manifestly  in  the 
first  session  of  the  new  parliament,  and  the  use  he 
might  be  of  by  his  own  remaining  credit,  or  rather 
that  of  his  duchess;'  with  the  queen,  at  length  begat 
a  reconcilement.     He  still  kept  his  employment,  and 
place  in  the  cabinet  council ;  but  had  nev'er  appeared 
there,  from  an  avowed  dislike  of  all  persons  and  pro- 
ceedings.    It  happened,  about  the  end  of  summer, 
171  !,    at  Windsor,  when  the  cabinet  council    was 
summoned,  this   duke,    whether  by  direction    from 
his  teachers,  or  the  instability  of  his  nature,  took  a 
fancy  to  resume  his  place,   and  a  chair  was  brought 
accordingly  ;  upon  which,  Mr.    secretary  St.   John 
refused  to  assist,   and  gave  his  reasons^    ^^  that  he 
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"'  would  never  sit  in  council  with  a  man,  who  had 
'•  so  often  betrayed  tliem,  and  was  openly  engaged 
"  with  a  faction,  which  endeavoured  to  obstruct  all 
'^  her  majesty's  measures." 

Thus  the  council  was  put  off  to  next  day,  and 
the  duke  made  no  farther  attempts  to  be  there.  But, 
upon  this  incident,  he  declared  open  war  against  the 
ministry  ;  and,  from  that  time  to  tlie  session,  em- 
ployed himself  in  spiriting  up  several  depending  lords, 
to  adhere  to  their  friends,  Vvhen  an  occasion  should 
offer.  The  arguments  he  made  use  of  were,  "  That 
"  those  in  power  designed  to  make  an  ignominious 
'^  and  unsecure  peace,  without  consulting  the  allies  : 
'^  That  this  could  be  no  otherwise  prevented,  than 
"^  by  an  address  from  the  lords,  to  signify  their  opi- 
that  no  peace  could  be  honourable  or  se- 
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"  cure,  while  Spain  or  the  West  Indies  remained 
'^  in  any  of  the  Bourbon  family ;  upon  which, 
"  several  farther  resolutions  and  inquiries  would 
"  naturally  follow  :  That  the  differences  between  the 
^^  two  houses,  upon  this  point,  must  either  be  made 
"  up  by  the  commons  agreeiijg  with  tlie  lords,  or 
"  must  end  in  a  dissolution,  which  would  be  foUow- 
'^  ed  by  a  return  of  the  old  ministry  ;  who,  by  the 
^^  force  of  money  and  management^,  could  easily 
^^  get  another  parhament  to  their  wishes."  He  far- 
ther assured  them  boldly,  "  That  the  queen  herself 
*^  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  design,  and  had  em- 
"  powered  him  to  desire  their  votes  against  the  peace, 
"  as  a  point  that  would  be  for  her  service ;  and 
''  therefore  they  need  not  be  in  pain  upon  account 
'•  of  their  pensions,  or  any  farther  marks  of  favour 
*^  they  expected."  Thus  by  reviving  the  old  arts, 
of  using  her  majesty's  authority  against  her  person, 
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he  prevailed  over  some,  who  were  not  otherwise  in  a 
station  of  hfe  to  oppose  the  crow^n ;  and  his  pro- 
selytes may  pretend  to  some  share  of  pity,  since  he 
offered  for  an  argument  his  ow^n  example,  Vv^ho  kept 
his  place  and  favour,  after  all  he  had  done  to  deserve 
the  loss  of  both. 

The  other  lord,  in  whom  the  discontented  ma- 
nagers placed  m.uch  of  their  hopes,  was  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  already  mentioned ;  than  whom  no 
man  ever  appeared  to  hate  them  more,  or  to  be 
more  pleased  at  their  fall  ;  partly,  from  his  avowed 
principles,  but  chiefly,  from  the  hopes  he  had  of 
sharing  in  their  spoils.  But  it  fell  out,  that  he  was 
no  way  acceptable  to  the  queen,  or  her  new  ser- 
vants :  these  apprehended  no  little  trouble  and  im- 
pediment to  the  publick  business,  from  his  restless, 
talkative,  overweening  manner,  if  once  he  was 
suffered  to  have  any  part  in  affairs ;  and  he  stood 
very  ill  with  the  court,  having  made  a  motion  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  in  her  majesty's  presence,  ^'  That 
^^  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover  might  be  invited 
"  to  reside  in  England  ;■"  although  he  had  before 
declared  to  the  queen,  how  much  he  was  against 
that  proposal,  when  it  was  first  offered  by  the  other 
party.  However,  some  very  considerable  employ- 
ments had  been  given  to  his  nearest  relations  ;  and 
he  had  one  or  two  offers  for  himself,  w^hich  he 
thought  fit  to  refuse,  as  not  equal  to  his  merits  and 
character.  Upon  the  earl  of  Rochester's  decease,  he 
conceived  that  the  crown  would  hardly  overlook 
him  for  president  of  the  council,  and  deeply  resent- 
ed that  disappointment.  But  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, lord  privy  seal,  dying  some  time  after,  he 
found  that  office  was  first  designed  for  the  earl  of 
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Jersey,  and,  upon  this  lord's  sudden  death,  was 
actually  disposed  of  to  the  bishop  of  Bristol :  by 
which  he  plainly  saw,  that  the  queen  was  determin- 
ed against  giving  him  any  opportunity  of  directing 
in  atKiirs,  or  displaying  his  eloquence  in  the  cabinet 
council.  He  had  now  shaken  otY  all  remains  of 
patience  or  temper  ;  and,  from  the  contemplation  of 
his  own  disappointments,  fell,  as  it  is  natural,  to 
find  fault  with  the  publick  management,  and  to  assure 
his  neighbours  in  the  country,  "  that  the  nation  was 
"  in  imminent  danger  of  being  ruined."  The  discon- 
tented lords  were  soon  apprised  of  this  great  change  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Roxburgh*,  the  eari's  son-in-law, 
was  dispatched  to  Burleigh  on  the  Hill  to  cultivate 
his  present  dispositions,  and  offer  him  whatever 
terms  he  pleased  to  insist  on.  The  earl  immedi- 
ately  agreed  to  fall  in  with  any  measures,  for  dis- 
tressing or  destroying  the  ministry  :  but,  in  order  to 
preserve  his  reputation  with  the  church  party,  and 
perhaps  bring  them  over  to  his  interests,  he  pro- 
posed that  a  bill  should  be  brought  into  the  house  of 
lords,  for  preventing  occasional  conformity,  and  be 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  the  peers  of  the  low- 
church  principle  ;  which  would  convince  the  world 
of  their  good  intentions  to  the  estabhshed  religion, 
and  that  their  oppositions  to  the  court,  wholly  pro- 
ceeded from  their  care  of  the  nation,  and  concern  for 
its  honour  and  safety. 

These  preparations  were  publick  enough,  and  the 
ministers  had  sufficient  time  to  arm  themselves ;  but 

*  John  Ker,  earl  of  Roxburgh  and  Kelso,  created  marquis  of 
Beaumont  and  Cessford,  and  duke  of  Roxburgh,  April  27,  1707, 
was  one  of  the  sixteen  peers  in  the  first  two  parliaments  of  Great 
Britain, 
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they  seem  to  have  acted,  in  this  juncture,  hke  men 
who  trusted  to  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and  the 
general  inclinations  of  the  kingdom,  rather  than  to 
those  arts,  which  our  corruptions  have  too  often 
made  necessary.  Calculations  were  indeed  taken^ 
by  which  it  was  computed,  that  there  would  be  a 
majority  of  ten  upon  the  side  of  the  court ;  I  re- 
member to  have  told  my  lord  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
Prior,  that  a  majority  of  ten  was  only  a  majority 
of  live,  because  if  their  adversaries  could  bring  off 
five,  the  number  would  be  equal :  and  so  it  happened 
to  prove  ;  for  the  mistake  lay,  in  counting  upon 
the  bare  promises  of  those,  who  were  wholly  in  the 
interest  of  the  old  ministry,  and  v/ere  only  kept  in 
awe,  by  the  fear  of  offending  the  crown,  and  losing 
their  subsistence  ;  wherein  the  duke  of  Somerset  had 
given  them  full  satisfaction. 

With  these  dispositions  of  both  parties,  and  fears 
and  hopes  of  the  event,  the  parliament  met  upon  the 
7th  of  December,  1711.  The  queens  speech  (ex- 
cepting what  related  to  supplies)  was  chiefly  taken 
up,  in  telling  both  houses,  what  progress  she  had 
made  towards  a  general  peace,  and  her  hopes  of 
bringing  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  As  soon  as  her 
majesty  was  withdrawn,  the  house  of  lords,  in  a 
committee,  resolved  upon  an  address  of  thanks ;  to 
which  the  earl  of  Nottingham  proposed  an  addition 
of  the  following  clause. 

^^  And  we  do  beg  leave  to  represent  it  to  your 
''  majesty,  as  the  humble  opinion  and  advice  of  this 
"  house,  that  no  peace  can  be  safe  or  honourable 
^^  to  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  if  Spain  and  the 
"  West  Indies  are  to  be  allotted  to  any  branch  of 
'^  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

He 
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He  was  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Scarborough  ; 
and,  after  a  debate  of  several  hours,  the  question  for 
the  clause  was  carried,  as  1  remember,  by  not  above 
two  voices.  The  next  day,  the  house  agreed  with 
the  committee.  The  depending  lords  (having  taken 
fresh  courage  from  thek  principals^  and  some  who 
professed  themselves  very  humble  servants  to  the 
present  ministry,  and  enemies  to  the  former^  went 
along  with  the  stream,  pretending  not  to  see  the 
consequences  that  must  visibly  follow.  The  address 
was  presented  on  the  eleventh  ;  to  which  her  ma- 
jesty's answer  was  short  and  dry.  She  distinguished 
their  thanks  from  the  rest  of  the  piece  ;  and,  in  re- 
turn to  lord  Nottingham's  clause,  said,  "  She  should 
*'  be  sorry  that  any  body  could  think  she  would  not 
^^  do  her  utmost  to  recover  Spain  and  the  West 
"  Indies  from  the  house  of  Bourbon." 

Upon  the  15  th  of  December,  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham likewise  brought  in  the  bill  to  "prevent  oc- 
casional conformity,  (although  under  a  disguised 
title)  vv'hich  met  with  no  opposition  ;  but  was 
swallowed  by  those  very  lords,  who  always  appeared 
with  the  utmost  violence,  against  the  least  advantage 
to  the  established  church. 

But  in  the  house  of  commons  there  appeared  a 
very  different  spirit  ;  for,  when  one  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole,  offered  a  clause  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  it  was  rejected 
with  contempt  by  a  very  great  majority.  Their 
address  was  in  the  most  dutiful  manner,  approving 
of  what  her  majesty  had  done  toward  a  peace, 
and  trusting  entirely  to  her  wisdom,  in  the  future 
management  of  it.  This  address  was  presented  to 
the  queen  a  day  before  that  of  the  lords,  and  re- 
ceived 
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ceived  an  answer  distinguishedly  gracious.  But  the 
other  party  was  now^ise  discouraged  by  either  answer; 
which  they  looked  upon  as  only  matter  of  course^  and 
the  sense  of  the  ministry^  contrary  to  that  of  the 
queen. 

The  parliament  sat  as  long  as  the  approaching 
festival  would  allow  ;  and  upon  the  '22d,  the  land 
tax  and  occasional  bills  having  received  the  royal 
assent,  the  house  of  commons  adjourned  to  the 
14th  of  January  following  :  but  the  adjournment 
of  the  lords  was  only  to  the  2d,  the  prevailing  party 
there,  being  in  haste  to  pursue  the  consequences  of 
the  earl  of  Nottingham's  clause,  which  they  hoped 
would  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  treasurer,  and  overthrow 
the  ministry ;  and  therefore  took  the  advantage  of 
this  interval,  that  they  might  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  commons. 

When  this  address  against  any  peace  without 
Spain,  &c.  was  carried  in  the  house  of  lords,  it 
is  not  easy  to  describe  the  effects  it  had  upon  most 
men's  passions.  The  partisans  of  the  old  ministry 
triumphed  loudly,  and  without  any  reserve,  as  if 
the  game  were  their  own.  The  earl  of  Wharton 
was  observed  in  the  house  to  smile,  and  put  his 
hands  to  his  neck,  when  any  of  the  ministry  were 
speaking,  by  which  he  would  have  it  understood 
that  some  heads  were  in  danger.  Parker,  the  chief 
justice,  began  already,  with  great  zeal  and  officious- 
ness,  to  prosecute  authors  and  printers  of  weekly  and 
other  papers,  writ  in  defence  of  the  administration  : 
in  short,  joy  and  vengeance  sat  visible  in  every 
countenance  of  that  party. 

On  the  other  side,  all  well  wishers  to  the  queen, 
the   church,    or  the  peace,  were  equally  dejected  ; 

and 
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and  the  treasurer  stood  the  foremost  mark,  both 
of  his  enemies  fury,  and  the  censure  of  his  friends: 
among  the  latter,  some  imputed  this  fatal  miscar- 
riage, to  his  procrastinating  nature  ;  others,  to  his 
immeasurable  publick  thrift.  Both  parties  agreed, 
that  a  first  minister^  with  very  moderate  skill  in 
affairs,  might  easily  have  governed  the  event ;  an<} 
some  began  to  doubt,  whether  the  great  fame  oi" 
his  abilities,  acquired  in  other  stations,  were  what 
he  justly  deserved.  All  this  he  knew  well  enough, 
and  heard  it  with  great  phlegm ;  neither  did  it 
make  any  alteration  in  his  countenance  or  humour. 
He  told  monsieur  Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy^  tu^o 
days  before  the  parliament  sat,  '^  That  he  was 
^^  sorry  for  what  was  likely  to  pass,  because  the 
*^  States  would  be  the  first  sufferers ;  which  he 
"  desired  the  envoy  to  remember."  And  to  hi? 
nearest  friends,  who  appeared  in  pain  about  the 
publick  or  themselves,  he  only  said,  "  That  all 
^'^  would  be  well  :"  and  desired  them  not  to  be 
frighted. 

It  vv^as,  I  conceive,  upon  these  motives,  that  the 
treasurer  advised  her  majesty  to  create  twelve  new 
lords^,  and  thereby  disable  the  sting  of  faction  for 

tiic 

*  The  new  lords  were,  James  lord  Compton,  eldest  son  of  the 
earl  of  Northampton  ;  and  Charles  lord  Bruce,  eldest  son  to  the  earl 
of  Aylesford  ;  these  two  were  called  up  by  writ,  December  28, 
171 1.  Three  days  after,  the  following  ten  were  created  :  George 
Henry  (lord  Hay,  viscount  Dupplin  and  earl  of  Kinnoul  in  Scotland, 
married  to  Mr.  Harley's  youngest  daughter  Abigail),  baron  Hay  of 
Bedwarden,  Herefordshire  ;  the  lord  viscount  Windsor  of  Ireland^ 
baron  Mountjoy  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ;  Henry  Paget,  esq.  (soq  to 
the  lord  Paget)  baron  Burton  of  Burton,  Staffordshire ;  Sir  Thomas 
Mansell,   bart.  baron   Mansell  of  Marram,  Glamorganshire  ;  sir 

Thomas 
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the  rest  of  her  hfetime.  This  promotion  was  so 
ordered,  that  a  third  part,  were  of  those,  on  whom, 
or  their  posterity,  the  peerage  would  naturally  de- 
volve ;  and  the  rest  were  such,  whose  merits  birth^ 
and  fortune,  could  admit  of  no  exception. 

The  adverse  party,  being  tluis  driven  down  by 
open  force,  had  nothing  left  but  to  complain,  which 
they  loudly  did  : — ''  That  it  was  a  pernicious  ex- 
"  ample  set  for  ill  princes  to  follow,  who,  by  the 
"  same  Rile,  might  make  at  an}^  time  a  hundred  as 
"  well  as  twelve,  and  by  these  means  becom.e  masters 
'^  of  the  house  of  lords  wdienever  they  pleased  ; 
"  which  would  be  dangerous  to  our  liberties."  To 
this  it  was  answered,  "  That  ill  princes  seldom  trouble 
"  themiselves  to  look  for  precedents  ;  that  men  of 
^^  great  estates  w^ill  not  be  less  fond  of  preserving  their 
'^  liberties,  when  they  are  created  peers;  that  in  such 
"  a  government  as  this,  where  the  prince  holds  the 
"  balance  between  two  great  powers,  the  nobility 
"  and  people,  it  is  the  very  nature  of  his  office  to 
^'^  remove  from  one  scale  into  the  other,  or  sometimes 
^'  put  his  own  weight  in  the  lightest,  so  as  to  bring 
^^  both  to  an  equilibrium  :  and  lastly,  that  the  other 
"  party;,  had  been  above  twenty  years,  corrupting 
^^  the  nobility,  with  republican  principles,  which  no- 
"  thing  but  the  royal  prerogative  could  hinder  from 
"  overspreading  us." 

The  conformity  bill  abovementioned  was  prepared 

ThomasWilloughby,  baron  Middleton  of  Middleton, Warwickshire 
sir  Thomas   Trevor,   baron  Trevor  of    Brunham,     Bedfordshire 
George  Granville,  esq.  baron  Lansdowne  of  Biddiford,  Devonshire 
Samuel   Masham,   esq.  baron  Masham  of  Gates,  Essex  ;  Thomas 
Foley,  esq.  baron  Foley  of  Kidderminster,  Worcestershire  ;    and 
Allen  Bathurst,  esq.  baron  Bathurst  of  Battlcsden,  Bedfordshire. 

by 
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by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  before  the  parhament 
met,  and  brought  in  at  the  same  time  with  the  clause 
jo-ainst  peace^  according  to  the  bargain  made  between 
him  and  his  new  friends.  This,  he  hoped,  would 
not  only  save  his  credit  with  the  church  party,  but 
bring  them  over  to  his  politicks ;  since  they  must 
needs  be  convinced,  that  instead  of  changing  his  ow^n 
principles,  he  had  prevailed  on  the  greatest  enemies 
to  the  established  religion,  to  be  the  first  movers  in  a 
law  for  the  perpetual  settlement  of  it.  Here  it  was 
worth  observing,  with  what  resignation  the  Junto 
Lords  (as  they  were  then  called)  were  submitted  to, 
by  their  adherents  and  followers:  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  chief  among  the  dissenting  teachers  in  town, 
were  consulted  upon  this  affair :  and  such  arguments 
used,  as  had  power  to  convince  them,  that  nothing 
could  be  of  greater  advantage  to  their  cause,  than 
the  passing  of  this  bill.  I  did  indeed  see  a  letter  at 
that  time  from  one  of  them,  to  a  great  man, -'com- 
plaining, ''  That  they  were  betrayed  and  undone  by 
*^  their  pretended  friends  ;*'  but  they  were  in  general 
very  well  satisfied,  upon  promises  that  this  law  should 
soon  be  repealed,  and  others  more  in  their  favour 
enacted,  as  soon  as  their  friends  should  be  re- 
established. 

But  nothing  seemed  more  extraordinary,  than  the 
event  of  this  refined  management,  by  which  the  earl 
of  Nottingham  was  so  far  from  bringing  over  prose- 
lytes, (wherein  his  abilities  fell  very  short  even  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset's)  or  preserving  the  reputation  of  a 
firm  churchman,  that  very  few  people  did  so  much 
as  imagine  he  had  any  such  design  ;  only,  when  he 
brought  in  the  bill,  they  conceived  it  was  some 
wonderful  deep  reach  of  politicks,  wdiich  they  could 

not 
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not  comprehend  :  however,  they  hked  the  thing ; 
and  without  troubhng  themselves  about  the  persons 
or  motives  from  whence  it  rose^  it  had  a  very  speedy 
passage  through  both  houses.  It  must  be  confessed^ 
that  some  attempt  of  this  nature  was  much  more 
necessary  to  the  leaders  of  that  party,  than  is  gene- 
rally thought.  The  desire  of  power  and  revenge  was 
common  to  them  all ;  but  several  among  them  were 
also  conscious  that  they  stood  in  need  of  protection ; 
whose  safety  was  therefore  concerned  in  the  design  of 
ruining  the  ministry,  as  well  as  their  ambition.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough  foresaw  those  examinations, 
which  were  afterwards  made  into  some  parts  of  his 
management,  "and  was  apprehensive  of  a  great  deal 
more  ;  that  the  parliament  would  perhaps  inquire 
into  the  particulars  of  the  negotiation  at  the  Hague, 
1709  ;  for  what  ends,  and  by  whose  advice,  the  pro- 
positions of  peace  from  France  were  r^ected.  Besides, 
he  dreaded  lest  that  mysterious  policy  might  be  laid 
open  to  the  world,  of  desiring  the  queen  to  consti- 
tute him  General  for  life,  which  was  a  very  tender 
point,  and  would  admit  of  much  proof.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  while  the  duke's  affair  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  house  of  commons,  one  of  his 
creatures  ^  (whether  by  direction  or  otherwise) 
assured  the  speaker,  with  a  very  serious  countenance, 
"  that  the  world  was  mistaken,  in  censuring  his  lord 
"  upon  this  article  ;  for  it  v/as  the  queen  who  pressed 
*^  the  duke  to  accept  that  commission  ;  and  upon  his 
"  humble  refusal  conceived  her  first  displeasure 
*^  against  him."  How  such  a  defence  would  hav6 
passed,  if  it  had  been  offered  in  form,  is  easier  to  be 
conceived,  than  how  any  person  in  his  wits  could 

*  Mr.  Craggs,  father  to  the  fccretary. 

have 
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nav6  the  confidence  to  affirm  it ;  which  last  it  would 
indeed  be  hard  to  believe,  if  there  wereiany  room  left 
for  doubt. 

The  earl  of  Godolphin  wanted  protection,  not- 
withstanding the  act  of  general  pardon,  which  had 
been  procured  by  his  credit,  and  was  principally  cal- 
culated for  his  own  security.  He  knew  that  his 
long  neglect  of  compelling  the  accomptants  to  pass 
their  accompts,  might  be  punished  as  a  breach  of 
trust.  He  had  run  the  kingdom  into  immense  debts, 
by  taking  up  stores  for  the  navy  upon  a  vast  discount, 
without  parliamentary  security ;  for  which  he  could 
be  able  to  plead  neither  law  nor  necessity :  and  he 
had  given  way  at  least,  to  some  proceedings,  not 
very  justifiable,  in  relation  to  remittances  of  money, 
whereby  the  publick  had  suffered  considerable  losses. 
The  barrier  treaty  sat  heavy  upon  the  lord  Town- 
shend's  spirits,  because,  if  it  should  be  laid  before 
the  house  of  commons,  whoever  negotiated  that 
affair,  might  be  subject  to  the  most  severe  animad- 
versions :  and  the  earl  of  Wharton's  administration 
in  Ireland,  was  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  ground 
to  impeach  him,  at  least,  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours. 

The  managers  in  Holland  were  sufficiently  ap- 
prised of  ail  this ;  and  monsieur  Buys,  their  mini- 
ster here,  took  care  to  cultivate  that  good  correspond- 
ence between  his  masters,  and  their  English  friends, 
which  became  two  confederates  pursuing  the  same 
end. 

This  man  had  been  formerly  em.ployed  in  Eng- 
land from  that  republick,  and  understood  a  little  of 
our  language.  His  proficiency  in  learning  has  been 
such,  as  to  furnish  now  and  then  a  Latin  quotation, 

Vol.  IV.  E  of 
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of  which  he  is  as  liberal  as  his  stock  will  admit.  His 
knowledge  in  government,  reaches  no  farther  than 
that  of  his  own  country,  by  which  he  forms  and  cul- 
tivates matters  of  state  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  His 
reasonings  upon  politicks,  are  wdth  great  profusion  at 
all  meetings  ;  and  he  leaves  the  company  v^ith  entire 
satisfaction,  that  he  has  fully  convinced  them.  He 
is  well  provided  with  that  inferiour  sort  of  cunning, 
which  is  the  growth  of  his' country,  of  a  standard  with 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred into  every  condition  of  life  among  them,  from 
the  boor  to  the  burgomxaster.  He  came  into  England 
with  instructions,  authorizing  him  to  accommodate 
all  differences,  between  her  majesty  and  the  States  ; 
but,  having  first  advised  with  the  confederate  lords, 
he  assured  the  ministry,  '^  He  had  powders  to  hear 
"  their  proposals,  but  none  to  conclude  :"  and  having 
represented  to  his  masters  what  had  been  told  him  by 
the  adverse  party,  he  prevailed  w4th  them  to  revoke 
his  powers.  He  found  the  interest  of  those  who 
withstood  the  court,  would  exactly  fall  in  with  the 
designs  of  the  States ;  which  were,  to  carry  on  the 
war  as  they  could,  at  our  expense  ;  and  to  see  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  whenever  they 
were  disposed  to  apply  to  France,  or  to  receive  over- 
tures from  thence. 

The  emperor,  upon  many  powerful  reasons,  was 
utterly  averse  from  all  counsels  which  aimed  at  putting 
an  end  to  the  war,  without  delivering  him  the  whole 
dominion  of  Spain.  Nay,  the  elector  of  Hanover 
himself,  although  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  obliged  by  all  sorts  of  ties  to  culti- 
vate her  majesty's  friendship,  was  so  far  deceived  by 
misrepresentations  from  hence,   that  he  seemed  to 

suffer 
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suffer  monsieur  Both  mar,  his  envoy  here,  to  print 
and  publish  a  memorial  in  English,  directly  disap- 
proving all  her  majesty's  proceedings ;  which  me- 
morial, as  appears  by  the  style  and  manner  of  it, 
was  all  drawn  up,  or  at  least  digested,  by  some  party 
pen  on  this  side  of  the  w^ater. 

Cautious  writers,  in  order  to  avoid  offence  or 
danger,  and  to  preserve  the  respect  ever  due  to 
foreign  princes,  do  usually  charge  the  wrong  steps  in 
a  court,  altogether  upon  the  persons  employed.  But 
I  should  have  taken  a  securer  method,  and  have  been 
wholly  silent  in  this  point,  if  I  had  not  then  con- 
ceived some  hope,  that  his  electoral  highness,  might 
possibly  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  memorial  of  his 
resident :  for,  first,  the  manner  of  delivering  it  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  was  out  of  all  form,  and  almost  as 
extraordinary  as  the  thing  itself.  Monsieur  Bothmar, 
having  obtained  an  hour  of  Mr.  secretary  St.  John, 
talked  much  to  him  upon  the  subject  of  which  that 
memorial  consists ;  and  upon  going  away,  desired  he 
might  leave  a  paper  with  the  secretary,  which,  he 
said,  contained  the  substance  of  what  he  had  been 
discoursing.  This  paper  Mr.  St.  John  laid  aside, 
among  others  of  little  consequence  ;  and  a  few  days 
after,  saw  a  memorial  in  print,  which  he  found, 
upon  comparing,  to  be  the  same  with  what  Bothmar 
had  left. 

Luring  this  short  recess  of  parliament,  and  upon 
the  oth  day  of  January,  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
landed  in  England.  Before  he  left  his  ship,  he  asked 
a  person  who  came  to  meet  him,  "  Whether  the  new 
"  lords  were  made,  and  \vhat  was  their  number  ?'* 
He  was  attended  through  the  streets  with  a  mighty 
rabble  of  people,  to  St.  James's ;'  where  Mr.  secre- 
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tary  St.  John  introduced  him  to  the  queen,  who  re« 
ceived  him  with  great  civihty.  His  arrival  had  been 
long  expected ;  and  the  project  of  his  journey,  had 
as  long  been  formed  here,  by  the  party  leaders,  in 
concert  with  monsieur  Buys  and  monsieur  Bothmar, 
the  Dutch  and  Hanover  envoys.  This  prince  brought 
over  credentials  from  the  emperor,  with  offers  to 
continue  the  war  on  a  new  foot,  very  advantageous 
to  Britain  ;  part  of  which,  by  her  majesty's  com- 
mands, Mr.  St.  John  soon  after  produced  to  the 
house  of  commons ;  v>^here  they  were  rejedled,  not 
without  some  indignation,  by  a  great  majority.  The 
emperor's  proposals,  as  far  as  they  related  to  Spain, 
were  communicated  to  the  house  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing : 

"  His  imperial  majesty  judges  that  forty  thousand 
"  men  will  be  sufficient  for  this  service  ;  and  that  the 
*^  whole  expense  of  the  war  in  Spain  may  amount  to 
"  four  millions  of  crowns ;  toward  which,  his  im- 
'^  perial  majesty  offers  to  make  up  the  troops  which 
"  he  has  in  that  country  to  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
*^  to  take  one  million  of  crowns  upon  himself." 

On  the  other  side,  the  house  of  commons  voted  a 
third  part  of  those  four  millions  as  a  sufficient  quota 
for  her  majesty  toward  that  service  :  for  it  was  sup« 
posed  the  emperor  ought  to  bear  the  greatest  propor- 
tion, in  a  point  that  so  nearly  concerned  him  :  or  at 
least,  that  Britain  contributing  one  third,  the  other 
two  might  be  paid  by  his  imperial  majesty,  and  the . 
States,  as  they  could  settle  it  between  them. 

The  design  of  prince  Eugene's  journey  was,  to 
raise  a  spirit  in  the  parliament  and  people  for  con- 
tinuing the  war ;  for  nothing  was  thought  impossible 
to  a  prince  of  such  high  reputation  in  arms,  in  great 

favour 
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favour  with  the  emperor,  and  empowered  to  make 
such  proposals  from  his  master,  as  the  ministry  durst 
not  reject.  It  appeared  by  an  intercepted  letter  from, 
count  Gallas,  (formerly  the  emperor's  envoy  here) 
that  the  prince  was  wholly  left  to  his  liberty,  of 
making  what  offers  he  pleased  in  the  emperor's  name ; 
for,  if  the  parliament  could  once  be  brought  to  raise 
funds,  and  the  war  go  on,  the  ministry  here  must  be 
under  a  necessity  of  applying,  and  expending  those 
funds  ;  and  the  emperor  could  find  afterwards  twenty 
reasons  and  excuses,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  for 
not  furnishing  his  quota.  Therefore  prince  Eugene, 
for  some  time,  kept  himself  within  generals  ;  until, 
beng  pressed  to  explain  himself  upon  that  particular 
of  the  war  in  Spain,  which  the  house  of  Austria  pre- 
tended to  have  most  at  heart,  he  made  the  offer 
abovementioned,  as  a  most  extraordinary  effort ;  and 
so  it  was,  considering  how  little  they  had  ever  done 
before,  towards  recovering  that  monarchy  to  them- 
selves :  but,  shameful  as  these  proposals  were,  few 
believed  the  emperor  would  observe  them ;  or,  in- 
deed, that  he  ever  intended  to  spare  so  many  men, 
as  would  make  up  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  to 
be  employed  in  Spain. 

Prince  Eugene's  *  visit  to  his  friends  in  England, 
continued  longer  than  was  expected.     He  was  every 

E  3  day 

*  "  Prince  Eugene's  character  was  so  justly  high,  that  all  people  for 
'*  some  weeks  pressed  about  the  places  where  he  was  to  be  seen, 
**  to  look  on  him  ;  I  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted,  at  several 
**  times,  to  much  discourse  with  him.  His  character  is  so  universally 
*'  known,  that  I  will  say  nothing  of  him  but  from  what  appeared 
"  to  myself.  He  has  a  most  unaffected  modesty,  and  does  scarcely 
"  bear  the  acknowledgments  that  all  the  world  pay  him.  He  descends 
**  to  an  easy  equality  with  those  with  whom  he  converses;  and 

"  seems 
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day  entertained  magnificently,  by  persons  of  quality 
of  both  parties.  He  went  frequently  to  the  treasurer, 
and  sometimes  affected  to  do  it  in  private.  He  visited 
the  other  ministers,  and  great  officers  of  the  court : 
but  on  all  occasions,  publickly  owned  the  character 
and  appellation  of  a  whig;  and,  in  secret,  held  con- 
tinual meetings  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  other  discontented  lords,  where  M,  Bothmar 
usually  assisted.  It  is  the  great  ambition  of  this 
prince,  to  be  perpetually  engaged  in  war,  without 
considering  the  cause  or  consequence ;  and  to  see 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  where  only  he  can 
make  any  considerable  figure.  He  is  not  without  a 
natural  tincture  of  that  cruelty,  sometimes  charged 
upon  the  Italians ;  and  his  being  nursed  in  arms,  has 
50  far  extinguished  pity  and  remorse,  that  he  will 
at  any  time  sacrifice  a  thousand  men's  lives,  to  a 
caprice  of  glory  or  revenge.  He  had  conceived  an 
incurable  hatred  for  the  treasurer,  as  the  person  who 
principally  opposed  this  insatiable  passion  for  war  ; 
said,  '•  He  had  hopes  of  others ;  but  ^that  the  trea- 
*'  surer  was  un  rnechant  diahle,  not  to  be  moved." 
Therefore,  since  it  was  impossible  for  him  or  his 
friends  to  compass  their  designs,  while  that  minister 
continued  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  proposed  an 
expedient,  often  practised  by  those  of  his  country, 
*'  That  the  treasurer  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
*'  should  be  taken  off  a  la  negligence ;  that  this  might 
"  be  easily  done,  and  pass  for  an  effect  of  chance,  if  it 
'^  were  preceded  by  encouraging  some  proper  people, 

*'  seems  to  assume  nothing  to  himself  while  he  reasons  with  others. 
'*  He  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  bothp.irties."  Burnet,  IV, 
350.  This  illustrious  general  was  b  rn  in  1663  ]  and  died  April 
10,  1736. 

''  to 
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*^  to  commit  small  riots  in  the  night."  And  in  several 
parts  of  the  town,  a  crew  of  obscure  ruffians  were 
accordingly  employed  about  that  time,  who  probably- 
exceeded  their  commission  ;  and,  mixing  themselves 
with  those  disorderly  people,  that  often  infest  the 
streets  at  midnight,  acted  inhuman  outrages  on  many- 
persons,  whom  they  cut  and  mangled  in  the  face  and 
arms,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  without  any  pro- 
vocation. But  an  effectual  stop  was  soon  put  to  those 
enormities,  which  probably  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  main  design. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  such  an  imputation,  ought 
not  to  be  charged  upon  any  person  whatsoever,  upon 
slight  grounds,  or  doubtful  surmises ;  and  that  those 
who  think  I  am  able  to  produce  no  better,  will  judge 
this  passage  to  be  fitter  for  a  libel  than  a  history. 
But,  as  the  account  was  given  by  more  than  one  per- 
son, who  was  at  the  meeting,  so  it  was  confirmed, 
past  ail  contradiction,  by  several  intercepted  letters 
and  papers :  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  rage  of 
the  defeated  party,  upon  their  frequent  disappoint- 
ments, was  so  far  inflamed,  as  to  make  them  capable 
of  some  counsels,  yet  more  violent  and  desperate  than 
this ;  which,  however,  by  the  vigilance  of  those 
near  the  person  of  her  majesty,  were  happily  pre- 
vented. 

On  the  30th  day  of  December,  1 7 1 1 ,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  removed  from  all  his  employments : 
the  duke  of  Ormond  succeeding  him  as  general,  both 
here  and  in  Flanders.  This  proceeding  of  the  court 
(as  far  as  it  related  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough)  wcs 
much  censured  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  by 
some,  who  did  not  wish  ill  to  the  present  situation  of 

E  4  affairs. 
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affairs.  There  were  few  examples  of  a  commander  * 
being  disgraced,  after  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
success,  for  many  years,  against  a  formidable  enemy, 
and  this  before  a  period  was  put  to  the  war.  Those 
who  had  least  esteem  for  his  valour  and  conduct, 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  remove  a  general,  whose 
troops  were  perpetually  victorious  while  he  was  at 
their  head  ;  because  this  had  infused  into  his  soldiers, 
an  opinion  that  they  should  always  conquer,  and  into 
the  enemy,  that  they  should  always  be  beaten  ;  than 
which  nothing  is  to  be  held  of  greater  moment, 
either  in  the  progress  of  a  war,  or  upon  the  day  of 
battle  :  and  I  ha^;e  good  grounds  to  affirm,  that 
these  reasons  had  sufficient  weight  with  the  queen 
and  ministry,  to  have  kept  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
in  his  post,  if  a  way  could  have  been  found  out,  to 
have  done  it  with  any  assurance  of  safety  to  the  na- 
tion. It  is  the  misfortune  of  princes,  that  the  effects 
of  their  displeasure,  make  usually  much  more  noise, 
than  the  causes.  Thus,  the  sound  of  the  duke's  fall, 
was  heard  farther  than  many  of  the  reasons  which 
made  it  necessary  ;  whereof,  though  some  were  visible 
enough,  yet  others  lay  more  in  the  dark.  Upon  the 
duke's  last  return  from  Flanders,  he  had  fixed  his 
arrival  ^  to  town  (whether  by  accident  or  otherwise) 
upon  the  17  th  of  November,  called  queen  Elizabeth's 
day  ;  when  great  numbers  of  his  creatures  and  ad- 
mirers, had  thought  fit  to  revive  an  old  ceremony 
among  the  rabble,  of  burning  the  pope  in  effigy;  for 
the  performance  of  which  with  more  solemnity,  they 
had  made   extraordinary    preparations.      From   the 

*  It  should  be,  *of  a  commander's  being  disgraced,'  &c. 
f  Arrival  io  a  place,  is  not  English  ;  it  should  be  arrival  af. 

several 
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several  circumstances  of  the  expense  of  this  intended 
pageantry,  and  of  the  persons  who  promoted  it ;  the 
court,  apprehensive  of  a  design  to  inflame  the  com- 
mon  people,  tliought  fit  to  order,  that  the  several 
figures  should  be  seized  as  popish  trinkets ;  and 
guards  were  ordered  to  patrole,  for  preventing  any 
tumultuous  assemblies.  Whether  this  frolick  were 
only  intended  for  an  affront  to  the  court,  or  whether 
it  had  a  deeper  meaning,  I  must  leave  undetermined. 
The  duke,  in  his  own  nature,  is  not  much  turned  to 
be  popular ;  and  in  his  flourishing  times,  whenever 
!ie  came  back  to  England  upon  the  close  of  a  cam- 
paign, he  rather  affected  to  avoid  any  concourse  of 
the  mohile,  if  they  had  been  disposed  to  attend  him  : 
therefore,  so  very  contrary  a  proceeding  at  this  junc- 
ture, made  it  suspected  as  if  he  had  a  design  to  have 
placed  himself  at  their  head.  "  France,"  '^  Popery," 
*'  The  Pretender,"  ^'  Peace  without  Spain,"  were  the 
words  to  be  given  about  at  this  mock  parade ;  and  if 
what  was  confidently  asserted  be  true,  that  a  report 
was  to  have  been  spread  at  the  same  time  of  the 
queen's  death,  no  man  can  tell  what  might  have  been 
the  event. 

But  this  attempt,  to  whatever  purposes  intended, 
proving  wholly  abortive,  by  the  vigilance  of  those 
in  power,  the  duke's  arrival  was  without  any  noise  or 
consequence  ;  and  upon  consulting  with  his  friends^ 
he  soon  fell  in  with  their  new  scheme  for  preventing 
the  peace.  It  was  believed  by  many  persons,  that 
the  ministers  might  v/ith  little  difi^iculty  have  brought 
him  over,  if  they  had  pleased  to  make  a  trial ;  for, 
as  he  would  probably  have  accepted  any  terms,  to 
continue  in  a  station  of  such  prodigious  profit,  so 
there  was  sufficient  room  to  work  upon  his  fears,  of 

which 
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which  he  is  seldom  unprovided  (I  mean  only  in  his 
political  capacity)  and  this  infirmity  very  much  in- 
creased by  his  unmeasurable  possessions,  which  have 
rendered  him,  ipstque  onerique  tlmentem.  But  reason, 
as  well  as  the  event,  proved  this  to  be  a  mistake  :  for 
the  ministers,  being  determined  to  bring  the  war  to 
as  speedy  an  issue,  as  the  horour  and  safety  of  their 
country  would  permit,  could  not  possibly  recompense 
the  duke,  for  the  mighty  incomes  he  held  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  it.  Then,  the  other  party  had  calculated 
their  numbers ;  and  by  the  accession  of  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  whose  example  they  hoped  would  have 
many  followers,  and  the  successful  solicitations  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  found  they  were  sure  of  a  majority 
in  the  house  of  lords:  so  that,  in  this  view  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  duke  of  Marlborough  thought  he 
acted  with  security,  as  well  as  advantage.  He  there- 
fore boldly  fell,  with  his  whole  weight,  into  the  de- 
sign of  raining  the  ministry,  at  the  expense  of  his 
duty  to  his  sovereign,  and  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
after  the  mighty  obligations  he  had  received  from 
both.  Whig  and  tory  were  now  no  longer  the  dis- 
pute ;    but    THE    QUEEN,    Or    THE    DUKE     OF    MaRL- 

BOROUGH.  He  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  cabals  and 
consults  with  Bothmar,  Buys,  and  the  discontented 
lords.  He  forgot  that  government  of  his  passion,  for 
which  his  admirers  used  to  celebrate  him ;  fell  into 
all  the  impotences  of  anger  and  violence,  upon  every 
party  debate  :  so  that  the  queen  found  herself  under 
a  necessity;  either,  on  the  one  side,  to  sacrifice  those 
friends,,  ^who  had  ventured  their  lives,  in  resciung 
her  out  of  the  power  of  some,  whose  former  treat- 
ment she  had  little  reason  to  be  fond  of;  to  put  an 
end  to  the  progress  she  had  made  towards  a  peace, 

and 
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and  dissolve  her  parliament;  or,  on  the  other  side,  by 
removing  one  person  from  so  great  a  trust,  to  get 
clear  of  all  her  difliculties  at  once.  Her  majesty 
therefore  determined  upon  the  latter,  as  the  shorter 
and  safer  course;  and,  during  the  recess  at  Christmas, 
sent  the  duke  a  letter,  to  tell  him  she  had  no  farther 
occasion  for  his  service. 

There  has  not  perhaps  in  the  present  age,  been  a 
clearer  instance,  to  show  the  instability  of  greatness, 
which  is  not  founded  upon  virtue  ;  and  it  may  bean 
instruction  to  princes,  who  are  well  in  the  hearts  of 
their  people,  that  the  overgrown  power  of  any  par- 
ticular person,  although  supported  by  exorbitant 
wealth,  can,  by  a  little  resolution,  be  reduced  in  a 
moment,  without  any  dangerous  consequences.  This 
lord,  who  was  beyond  all  com.parison  the  greatest 
subject  in  Christendom,  found  his  power,  credit,  and 
influence,  crumble  away  on  a  sudden  ;  and  except  a 
few  friends  or  followers  by  inclination,  the  rest  dropped 
off  in  course.  From  directing  in  some  manner  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  he  descended  to  be  a  member  of  a 
faction,  and  with  little  distinction  even  there :  that 
virtue  of  subduing  his  resentments,  for  which  he 
was  so  famed  when  he  had  little  or  no  occasion  to 
exert  it,  having  now  wholly  forsaken  him,  when  he 
stood  most  in  need  of  its  assistance;  and,  upon  trial, 
was  found  unable  to  bear  a  reverse  of  fortune,  giving 
way  to  rage,  impatience,  envy,  and  discontent. 
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JL  HE  house  of  lords  met  upon  the  2d  day  of 
January^  according  to  their  adjournment ;  but,  before 
they  could  proceed  to  business,  the  twelve  new 
created  peers  were,  in  the  usual  form,  admitted  to 
their  seats  in  that  assembly ;  who,  by  their  numbers, 
turned  the  balance  on  the  side  of  the  court,  and 
voted  an  adjournment  to  the  same  day  with  the 
commons.  Upon  the  14th  of  January,  the  two 
houses  met ;  but  the  queen,  who  intended  to  be 
there  in  person,  sent  a  message,  to  inform  them, 
"  That  she  was  prevented  by  a  sudden  return  of. 
*^  the  gout  ;  and  to  desire  they  would  adjourn  for 
'^  three  days  longer,  when  her  majesty  hoped  she 
'^  should  be  able  to  speak  to  them.'*  However, 
her  indisposition  still  continuing,  Mr.  secretary  St, 
John  brought  another  message  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons from  the  queen,  containing  the  substance  of 

what 
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what  she  intended  to  have  spoken  :  "  That  she 
"  could  now  tell  them,  her  plenipotentiaries  were 
"  arrived  at  Utrecht ;  had  begun,  in  pursuance  of 
*'  her  instructions,  to  concert  the  most  proper  ways 
"  of  procuring  a  just  satisfaction  to  all  powers  in 
*'  alliance  with  her,  according  to  their  several  treaties, 
^'  and  particularly  with  relation  to  Spain  and  the 
•^  West  Indies :  That  she  promised  to  communicate 
*^  to  them  the  conditions  of  peace,  before  the  same 
''  should  be  concluded  :  That  the  world  would  nov\r 
''  see  how  groundless  these  reports  were,  and  with- 
*'*  out  the  least  colour,  that  a  separate  peace  had 
"  been  treated  :  That  her  ministers  were  directed  to 
^*^  propose,  that  a  day  might  be  fixed  for  the  finish- 
•'*■  ing,  as  was  done,  for  the  commencement,  of  this 
^'  treaty  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time,  all  preparations 
^'  were  hastening  for  an  early  campaign,  &c.'' 

Her  majesty's  endeavours  toward  this  great  work, 
having  been  in  such  a  forwardness  at  the  time  that 
her  message  was  sent,  I  shall  here,  as  in  the  most 
proper  place,  relate  the  several  steps,  by  which  the 
mtercourse  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Britain, 
was  begun  and  carried  on. 

The  marquis  de  Torcy,  sent  by  the  most  Chris- 
tian king  to  the  Hague,  had  there,  in  the  year 
1709,  made  very  advantageous  offers  to  the  alUes, 
in  his  master's  name  ;  whicli  our  ministers,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  States,  thought  fit  to  refuse ;  and 
advanced  other  proposals  in  their  stead  ;  but  of 
such  a  nature  as  no  prince  could  digest,  who  did 
not  lie  at  the  immediate  mercy  of  his  enemies.  It 
was  demanded,  among  other  things,  '^  That  the 
*^  French   king  should   employ  his  own  troops,  in 

^'  conjunction 
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"  conjunction  with  those  of  the  allies,  to  drive  his 
"  grandson  out  of  Spain."  The  proposers  knew 
very  well^  that  the  enemy  would  never  consent  to 
this  ;  and  if  it  w^ere  possible  they  could  at  first  have 
any  such  hopes,  mons.  de  Torcy  assured  them  to 
the  contrary,  in  a  manner  which  might  well  be 
beheved  ;  for,  when  the  British  and  Dutch  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  drawing  up  their  demands,  they  de- 
sired that  minister  to  assist  them  in  the  style  and  ex- 
pression :  which  he  very  readily  did,  atid  m^ade  use 
of  the  strongest  w^ords  he  could  find  to  please  them. 
He  then  insisted  to  knov/  their  la?t  resolution,  whether 
these  were  the  1^'West  terms  the  allies  would  accept ; 
and  having  received  a  determinate  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  he  spoke  to  this  c(iect : 

"  That  he  thanked  them  heartily,  for  giving  him 
"  the  happiest  day  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life  :  That 
^^  in  perfect  obedience  to  his  master,  he  had  made 
"  concessions,  in  his  own  opinion,  highly  derogatory 
*^  to  the  king's  honour  and  interest :  That  he  had 
^'  not  concealed  the  ditliculties  of  his  court,  or  the 
*^  discontents  of  his  coimtry,  by  a  long  and  unsuc- 
^^  cessful  war,  which  could  only  justify  the  large 
"  offers  he  had  been  empowered  to  make  :  That  the 
*'  conditions  of  peace,  now  delivered  into  his  hands 
"  by  the  allies^  w^ould  raise  a  new  spirit  in  the  nation, 
*^  and  remove  the  greatest  difliculty  the  court  lay 
^^  under ;  putting  it  in  his  master's  power,  to  con- 
"  vince  all  his  subjects,  how  earnestly  his'  majesty 
^^  desired  to  ease  them  from  the  burden  of  the  war ; 
*'  but  that  his  enemies  would  not  accept  of  any  terms, 
"  which  could  consist  either  with  their  safety,  or  his 
"  honour.  Mons.  de  Torcy  assured  the  pensionary, 
7  *'in 
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'-  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  bid  him  count  upon  it, 
*^  That  the  king  his  master  would  never  sign  those 
"  articles." 

It   soon  appeared  that  the  marquis  De  Torcy's 
predictions  were  true ;   for^  upon   deUvering  to  liis 
master  the  last  resolutions  of  the  allies,  that  prince 
took  care  to  publish  them  all  over  his  kingdom,  as 
an  appeal  to  his  subjects,  against  the  unreasonable- 
ness and  injustice  of  his  enemies  :  which  proceeding 
effectually  answered  the  utmost  he  intended  by  it ; 
for,   the  French  nation,  extremely  jealous  of  their 
monarch's  glory,  made  universal  offers  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  rather  than  submit  to  such  ignominious 
terms ;  and  the   clergy,   in  particular,  promised  to 
give  the  king  their  consecrated  plate,  towards  con- 
tinuing the  war.     Thus  that  mighty  kingdom  (gene- 
rally thought  to  be  wholly  exhausted  of  its  wealth) 
when  driven  to  a  necessity  by  the  imprudence  of  the 
allies,  or  by  the  corruption  of  particular  men  who  in- 
fluenced their  councils,  recovered  strength  enough  to 
support  itself,  for  three  following  campaigns ;  and  in 
the  last,   by  the  fatal  blindness  or  obstinacy  of  the 
Dutch  (venturing  to  act  without  the  assistance  of 
Britain,  which  they  had  shamefully  abandoned)  w\as 
an  overmatch  for  the  whole  confederate  army. 

Those  who  in  order  to  defend  the  proceedings  o€ 
the  allies,  have  given  an  account  of  this  negotiation^ 
do  wholly  omit  the  circumstance  I  have  now  related  ; 
and  express  the  zeal  of  the  British  and  Dutch  mini- 
sters for  a  peace,  by  informing  us  how  frequently 
they  sent  after  mons.  De  Torcy  and  mons.  Rouille, 
for  a  farther  conference.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,  secretary  to  the  queen's  pleni- 
potentiaries,   was  dispatched    over    hither,    to    have 

those 
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those  abortive  articles  signed  and  ratified  by  her  ma-* 
iesty  at  a  venture  ;  which  was  accordingly  done  :  a 
piece  of  management  altogether  absurd,  and  without 
example ;  contrived  only  to  deceive  our  people  into 
a  belief  that  a  peace  was  intended,  and  to  show  what 
great  things  the  ministry  designed  to  do. 

But,  this  hope  expiring,  upon  the  news  that 
France  had  refused  to  sign  those  articles,  all  was 
resolved  by  recourse  to  the  old  topick  of  the  French 
perfidiousness.  We  loaded  them  plentifully  with 
ignominious  appellations  :,  "  they  were  a  nation  never 
"to  be  trusted."  The  parliament  cheerfully  con- 
tinued their  supplies,  and  the  war  went  on.  The 
winter  following  began  the  second  and  last  session  of 
the  preceding  parliament,  noted  for  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Sacheverell,  and  the  occasions  thereby  given  to 
the  people,  to  discover  and  exert  their  dispositions, 
very  opposite  to  the  designs  of  those  who  were 
then  in  power.  In  the  summer  of  17 10,  ensued 
a  gradual  change  of  the  ministry ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  that  winter  the  present  parliament  was 
called. 

The  king  of  France,  whose  real  interests  made 
him  sincerely  desirous  of  any  tolerable  peace,  found 
it  impossible  to  treat  upon  equal  conditions,  with 
either  of  the  two  maritime  powers  engaged  against 
him,  because  of  the  prevalency  of  factions  in  both ; 
who  acted  in  concert  to  their  mutual  private  advan- 
tage, although  directly  against  the  general  disposi- 
tions of  the  people  in  either,  as  well  as  against  their 
several  maxims  of  government.  But,  upon  the  great 
turn  of  affairs  and  councils  here  in  England,  the  new 
parliament  and  ministers,  acting  from  other  motives, 
and  upon  other   principles,   that  prince   hoped  an 
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pportunity  might  arise,  of  resuming  his  endeavours 
oward  a  peace. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  England  a  French  ec- 
clesiastick,  called  the  abbe  Gualtier^%  who  had  re- 
isided  several  years  in  London,  under  the  protection 
of  some  foreign  ministers,  in  whose  families  he  used, 
upon  occasion,  to  exercise  his  function  of  a  priest, 
After  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  this  gentleman  went 
down  to  Nottingham,  where  several  French  prison- 
ers of  quality  were  kept ;  to  whom  he  rendered 
those  offices  of  civility,  suitable  to  persons  in  their 
condition,  which,  upon  their  return  to  France,  they 
reported  to  his  advantage.  Among  the  rest,  the 
chevalier  de  Croissy  told  his  brother,  the  marquis 
de  Torcy,  '^  That,  whenever  the  French  court 
^^  would'l'  have  a  mind  to  make  overtures  of  peace 
"  with  England,  monsieur  Gualtier  might  be  very 
'^  usefully  employed,  in  handing  them  to  the  mi- 
"  nisters  here."  This  was  no  farther  thought  of  at 
present.  In  the  mean  time  the  war  went  on ;  and 
the  conferences  at  the  Hague,  and  Gertruydenberg, 
miscarried,  by  the  allies  insisting  upon  such  demands, 
as  they  neither  expected,  nor  perhaps  desired  should 
be  granted. 

Some  time  in  July,  17 10,  mons.  Gualtier  re- 
received  a  letter  from  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  signify- 
ing, '^  That,  a  report  being  spread  of  her  majesty's 
"  intentions  to  change  her  ministry,  to  take  Mr. 
'^  Harley  into  her  councils,  and  to  dissolve  her  par- 

*  Abbe  Gualtier  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  at  St.  Germain, 
and  was  known  to  be  a  French  emissary,  though  he  had  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  England,  under  the  protection  of  count  Gallas, 
during  the  war. 

+  Would  ha've  a  mtnd-^^ouldi  is  here  improperly  used  for  should. 

Vol,  IV.  F  liament^ 
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''  liament,    the    most    Christian    king    thought   it 
^^  might  be  now  a  favourable  conjuncture  to  offer 
"  new  proposals  of  a  treaty."     Mons.   Gualtier  was 
therefore  directed  to  apply  himself,  in  the  marquis's 
name,   either  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  earl 
of  Jersey,  or  Mr.  Harley ;  and  inform  the  French 
court   how   such  a  proposition  would   be  rehshed. 
Gualtier  chose  to  deliver  his  message  to  the  second 
of  those,  who  had  been  ambassador  from  the  late 
king  to  France.     But  the  earl  excused  himself  from 
entering  into  particulars  with  a  stranger,  and  a  pri- 
vate person,    who    had  no  authority    for    what  he 
said,  more  than  a  letter  from  monsieur  de  Torcy, 
Gualtier  offered  to  procure  another  from  that  mi- 
nister to  the  earl  himself ;  and  did  so,   in  a  month 
after  :  but  obtained  no  answer  till  December  fol- 
lowing ;    when   the  queen   had  made  all  necessary 
changes,  and  summoned  a  free  parliament    to  her 
wishes.      About    the    beginning    of  January,    the 
abbe    (after   having  procured  his   dismission    from 
count  Gallas,    the    emperor's   envoy,   at  that  time 
his  protector)  was  sent  to  Paris,    to  inform^  mons. 
de   Torcy,    '^  That  her  majesty  would   be  willing 
^'^  his  master   should   resume  the  treaty  with  Hol- 
"  land,  provided  the   demands   of  England   might 
^'  be  previously  granted."  Gualtier  came  back,  after 
a  short  stay,  with   a  return  to  his  message,    "  That 
^'  the  Dutch  had  used  the  most  christian  king  and 
"  his  ministers  in  such  a  manner,  both  at  the  Hague 
"  and  Gertruydenberg,   as  made  that  prince  resolve 
^^  not  to  expose  himself  any  more  to  the  hke  treat- 
"  ment  ;  that  he  therefore  chose  to  address  himself 
*^  to  England,    and   was  ready  to  make  whatever 
"  offers  her  majesty  could  reasonably  expect,  for  the 
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advantage  of  her  own  kingdoms,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  her  alHes. 

After  this  message  had  been  duly  considered  by 
the  queen  and  her  ministers^  mons.  Guakier  was 
dispatched  a  second  time  to  France,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  1710-11,  with  an  answer  to  the 
following  purpose  ;  '^  Tliat  since  France  had  their 
''  particular  reasons  for  not  beginning  again  to  treat 
''  with  Holland,  England  was  willing  to  remove 
^^  that  difficulty,  and  proposed  it  should  be  done 
^'  in  this  manner :  That  France  should  send  over 
"  hither  the  propositions  for  a  treaty,  which  should 
'^  be  transmitted  by  England  to  Holland,  to  be 
*^  jointly  treated  on  that  side  of  the  water  ;  but 
<^  it  was  to  be  understood,  that  the  same  proposition 
^^  formerly  offered  to  Holland,  was  to  be  made  to 
'^  England,  or  one  not  less  advantageous  to  the 
'^  aUies  :  for  although  England  would  enter  most 
*^  smcerely  into  such  a  treaty,  and  show  in  the  course 
'^  of  it  the  clearness  of  their  intentions ;  yet  they 
*^  could  not  with  honour,  entertain  a  less  beneficial 
^^  proposal,  than  what  was  offered  to  the  States." 

That  prince,  as  well  as  his  minister  mons.  de 
Torcy,  either  felt,  or  affected,  so  much  resentment 
of  the  usage  the  latter  had  met  at  the  Hague  and 
Gertruydenherg,  that  they  appeared  fully  determined 
against  making  any  application  to  the  States,  where 
the  same  persons  continued  still  in  power,  of  whose 
treatment  they  so  heavily  complained.  They  seemed 
altogether  to  distrust  the  inclination  of  that  republick 
towards  a  peace  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  showed  a 
mighty  complaisance  to  the  English  nation,  and  a 
desire  to  have  her  majesty  at  the  head  of  a  treaty. 
This    appears   by   the    first  overture   in  form   sent 
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from  that  kingdom,  and  signed  by  mons.  de  Torcy, 
on  the  22dof  April,  N.  S.  3  711,  to  the  following 
effect  : 

"  That,  as  it  could  not  be  doubted  but  the  king 
"  was  in  a  condition  of  continuing  the  war  with 
*'  honour,  so  it  could  not  be  looked  on  as  a  mark 
*^  of  weakness  in  his  majesty,  to  break  the  silence 
''  he  had  kept,  since  the  conferences  at  Gertruy- 
^'  denberg,  and  that  before  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
^^  paign,  he  now  gives  farther  proof  of  the  desire 
"  he  always  had,  to  procure  the  repose  of  Europe. 
'^  But,  after  what  he  has  found,  by  experience,  of 
*•'  the  sentiments  of  those  persons  who  now  govern 
'^  the  republick  of  Holland,  and  of  their  industry 
"  in  rendering  all  negotiations  without  effect,  his 
"  majesty  will,  for  the  publick  good,  offer  to  the 
*'  English  nation  those  propositions  which  he  thinks 
^^  fit  to  make,  for  terminating  the  war,  and  for  set- 
^^  tling  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  upon  a  solid 
"  foundation.  It  is  with  this  view  that  he  offers  to 
''  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  founded  on  the  fol- 
"  lowing  conditions  : 

"  First,  The  English  nation  shall  have  real  securi- 
"  ties  for  carrying  on  their  trade  in  Spain,  the  Indies, 
'^  and  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

*'  Secondly,  The  king  will  consent  to  form  a 
'^  sufficient  barrier  in  the  Low  Countries,  for  the 
"^  security  of  the  republick  of  Holland  ;  and  this 
"  barrier  shall  be  such  as  England  shall  agree  upon 
'^  and  approve  ;  his  majesty  promising,  at  the  same 
"  time,  entire  liberty  and  security  to  the  trade  of 
"  the  Dutch. 

"  Thirdly,  All  reasonable  methods  shall  be 
''  thought  of,  with   sincerity  and  truth,  for  giving 
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^'^  satisfaction   to   the  allies  of  England  and   Hol- 
''  land. 

"  Fourthly,  Whereas  the  affairs  of  the  king  of 
""  Spain  are  in  so  good  a  condition,  as  to  furnish 
*'  new  expedients,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  disputes 
"  about  that  monarchy,  and  for  settling  it  to  the 
"  satisfaction  of  the  several  parties  concerned,  all 
"^^  sincere  endeavours  shall  be  used,  for  surmounting 
''  the  difficulties  arisen  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  the 
*"'  trade  and  interest  of  all  parties  engaged  in  the  pre- 
*^  sent  war  shall  be  secured. 

'^  Fifthly,  The  conferences,  in  order  to  treat  of 
'^  a  peace  upon  these  conditions,  shall  be  imme- 
"  diately  opened  ;  and  the  plenipotentiaries  whom 
"^  the  king  shall  name  to  assist  thereat,  shall  treat 
"  with  those  of  England  and  Holland,  either  alone, 
"•  or  in  conjunction  with  those  of  their  allies,  as 
"  England  shall  choose. 

''  Sixthly,  His  majesty  proposes  the  towns  of  Aix 
*'  la  Chapelle,  or  Liege,  for  the  place  where  the 
"  plenipotentiaries  shall  assemble;  leaving  the  choice 
'^  likewise  to  England,  of  either  of  the  said  towns, 
"  wherein  to  treat  of  a  general  peace." 

These  overtures,  although  expressing  much  con- 
fidence in  the  ministry  here,  great  deference  to  the 
queen,  and  displeasure  against  the  Dutch,  were  im- 
mediately transmitted  by  her  majesty's  command 
to  her  ambassador  in  Holland,  with  orders  that  they 
should  be  communicated  to  the  pensionary.  The 
abbe  Gualtier  was  desired  to  signify  this  proceed- 
ing to  the  marquis  de  Torcy ;  at  the  same  time 
to  let  that  minister  understand,  "  that  some  of  the 
"  above  articles  ought  to  be  explained."  The  lord 
Raby,    now   earl   of  Strafford,    was  directed  to  tell 
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the  pensionary,  "  That  her  majesty,  being  re- 
"  solved,  in  making  peace,  as  in  making  war,  to  act 
"  in  perfect  concert  with  the  States,  would  not  lose 
"  a  moment  in  transmitting  to  him  a  paper  of  this 
^'^  importance  :  That  the  queen  earnestly  desired, 
^^  that  the  secret  might  be  kept  among  as  fe^vv  as 
"  possible  ;  and  that  she  hoped  the  pensionary  would 
"  advise  upon  this  occasion,  with  no  person  whalso- 
^*  ever,  except  such,  as  by  the  constitution  of  that 
"  government,  are  unavoidably  necessary  :  That  the 
"  terms  of  the  several  propositions  were  indeed  too 
'^  general ;  but,  however,  they  contained  an  offer  to 
^^  treat :  And  that,  although  there  appeared  an  air 
*'  of  complaisance  to  England,  through  the  whole 
"  paper,  and  the  contrary  to  Holland,  yet  this  could 
"  have  no  ill  consequence,  as  long  as  the  queen  and 
^^  the  States  took  care  to  understand  each  other,  and 
*^  to  act  with  as  little  reserve,  as  became  two  powers 
^^  so  nearly  allied  in  interest ;  which  rule,  on  the 
"  part  of  Britain,  should  be  inviolably  pbserved." 
It  was  signiiied  likewise  to  the  pensionary,  "  That 
*'  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  no  communication 
"  of  this  affair  from  England  ;  and  that  it  was  sup- 
^'  posed  he  would  have  none  from  the  Hague." 

After  these  proposals  had  been  considered  in  Hol- 
land, the  ambassador  was  directed  to  send  back  the 
opinion  of  the  Dutch  ministers  upon  them.  The  court 
here  was  indeed  apprehensive,  that  the  pensionary 
would  be  alarmed  at  the  whole  frame  of  monsieur 
de  Torcy's  paper,  and  particularly  at  these  expres- 
sions, "  That  the  English  shall  have  real  securities 
"  for  their  trade,  &c. ;  and  that  the  barrier  for 
*'  the  States  general  shall  be  such  as  England  shall 
"  agree  upon  and  approve."  It  was  natural  to  think, 
7  that 
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that  the  fear  which  the  Dutch  would  conceive,  of 
our  obtaining  advantageous  terms  for  Britain,  might 
put  them  upon  trying  underhand  for  themselves,  and 
endeavouring  to  overreach  us  in  the  management  of 
the  peace,  as  they  had  hitherto  done  in  that  of  the 
war  :  the  ambassador  was  therefore  cautioned  to  be 
very  watchful,  in  discovering  any  workings,  which 
might  tend  that  way. 

When  the  lord  Raby  was  first  sent  to  the  Hague, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord  Townshend  had^ 
for  very  obvious  reasons,  used  their  utmost  endea- 
vours, to  involve  him  in  as  many  difficulties  as  they 
could  ;  upon  which,  and  other  accounts  needless  to 
mention,  it  was  thought  proper  that  his  grace,  then 
in  Flanders,  should  not  be  let  into  the  secret  of  this 
affair. 

The  proposal  of  Aix  or  Liege,  for  a  place  of  treaty, 
was  only  a  farther  mark  of  their  old  discontent  against 
Holland,  to  show  they  would  not  name  any  town 
which  belonged  to  the  States. 

The  pensionary,  having  consulted  those  who  had 
been  formerly  employed  in  the  negotiations  of  peace, 
and  enjoined  them  the  utmost  secrecy,  to  avoid  the 
jealousy  of  the  foreign  ministers  there,  desired  the 
ambassador  to  return  her  majesty  thanks,  for  the 
obliging  manner  of  communicating  the  French  over- 
tures, for  the  confidence  she  placed  in  the  States^ 
and  for  her  promise  of  making  no  step  towards  a 
peace,  but  in  concert  with  them  ;  assuring  her  of  the 
like  on  their  part :  ''  That  although  the  States  endea- 
"  voured  to  hide  it  from  the  enemy,  they  were  as 
^^  vveary  of  the  war  as  we  :  and  very  heartily  desirous 
'^  of  a  good  and  lasting  peace,  as  well  as  ready  to 
'^  join  in  any  method,    which  her  majesty  should 
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"  think  proper  to  obtain  it :  That  the  States  looked 
'^  upon  these  propositions  as  very  dark  and  general ; 
*'  and  they  observed  how  the  enemy  would  create 
"  jealousies  between  the  queen,  their  repubhck,  and 
"  the  other  allies ;  but  they  were  satisfied  it  would 
^'  have  no  effect,  and  relied  entirely  on  the  justness 
"  and  prudence  of  her  majesty,  who,  they  doubted 
'^  not,  would  make  the  French  explain  themselves 
''  more  particularly,  in  the  several  points  of  their 
'^  proposals,  and  send  a  plan  of  the  particular  condi- 
^^  tions,  whereupon  they  would  make  a  peace  ;  after 
^^  which,  the  States  would  be  ready,  either  to  join 
*^  wdth  her  majesty,  or  to  make  their  objections  ;  and 
"  v/ere  prepared  to  bring  with  them  all  the  facility 
"  imaginable,  towards  promoting  so  good  a  work." 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  verbal  answer  made  by  the 
pensionary,  upon  communicating  to  him  the  French 
proposals :  and  I  have  chosen  to  set  it  down,  rather 
than  transcribe  the  other  given  to  the  ambassador 
some  days  after ;  vv'hich  was  more  in  form,  and  to 
the  same  purpose,  but  shorter,  and  in  my  opinion 
not  so  w^ell  discovering  the  true  disposition  of  the 
Dutch  ministers  :  for,  after  the  queen  had  trans- 
mitted the  French  ovprt;.ires  to  Holland,  and  the 
States  found  her  majesty  was  bent  in  earnest  upon  the 
thoughts  of  a  peace,  they  began  to  cast  about  how 
to  get  the  negotiation  into  their  own  hands.  They 
knew  that  whatever  pov/er  received  the  hrst  proposals, 
would  be  wise  enough  to  stipulate  something  for 
themselves ;  as  they  had  done  in  their  own  case, 
both  at  the  Hague  and  Gertruydenberg,  where  they 
carved  as  they  pleased,  without  any  regard  to  the 
interests  of  their  nearest  allies.  For  this  reason, 
while  they  endeavoured  to  amuse  the  British  court, 
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with  expostulations  upon  the  several  preliminaries 
sent  from  France,  monsieur  Petecum,  a  forward 
meddling  agent  of  Flolstein,  who  had  resided  some 
years  in  Holland,  negotiated  with  Heinsius  the  grand 
pensionary,  as  well  as  with  Vanderdussen  and  Buys, 
about  restoring  the  conferences  between  France  and 
that  republick,  broken  off  in  Gertruydenberg ;  pur- 
suant to  which,  about  the  end  of  May,  N.  S.  17  i  1, 
Petecum  wrote  to  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  with  the 
privity  of  the  pensionary,  and  probably  of  the  other 
two.  The  substance  of  his  letter  was,  to  inform  the 
marquis,  ''  That  things  might  easily  be  disposed,  so 
*'  as  to  settle  a  correspondence  between  that  crown 
*'  and  the  republick,  in  order  to  renew  the  treaty  of 
>'  peace  :  That  tins  could  be  done  with  the  greater 
*■'  secrecy,  because  monsieur  Heinsius,  by  virtue  of 
''  his  oath  as  pensionary,  might  keep  any  allair  prl- 
^'  vate,  as  long  as  he  thought  necessary,  and  was  not 
"  obliged  to  comnumicate  it,  until  he  beheved 
''  things  were  ripe  ;  and  as  long  as  he  concealed  it. 
'^  from  his  masters,  he  was  not  bound  to  discover  it. 
'^  either  to  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  or  those  of 
''  her  British  majesty  :  That  since  England  thought 
•^  it  proper  for  king  Charles,  to  continue  the  wiiole 
"  campaign  in  Catalonia  (though  he  should  b^ 
^^  chosen  em^peror)  in  order  to  support  the  war  in 
"  Spain,  it  was  necessary  for  France  to  treat  in  the 
"•  most  secret  manner  with  the  States,  who  were  not^ 
*'  now,  so  violently  as  formerly,  against  ha\ing 
"  Philip  on  the  Spanish  throne^  upon  certain  condi- 
"  tions  for  securing  their  trade  ;  but  were  jealous  of 
"  England's  design,  to  fortify  some  trading  towns  in 
"  Spain  for  themselves :  That  Heinsius  extremely 
*^  desired  to  get  out  of  the   war,  for  some  reasons 

which 
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"  which  he  (Petecutn)  was  not  permitted  to  tell ;  and 
*^  that  Vanderdussen  and  Buys  were  impatient  to  have 
^'  the  negotiations  with  France^  once  more  set  on 
^'  foot ;  which  if  monsieur  Torcy  thought  fit  to  con- 
"  sent  to,  Petecum  engaged  that  the  States  would 
^^  determine  to  settle  the  preliminaries^  in  the  mid- 
"  way  between  Paris  and  the  Hague,  with  whatever 
'^  ministers  the  most  Christian  king  should  please  to 
"  employ," 

Monsieur  Torcy  refused  this  overture  ;  and  in  his 
answer  to  monsieur  Petecum,  assigned  for  the  reason, 
the  treatment  his  master's  former  proposals  had  met 
with,  at  the  Hague  and  Gertruydenberg,  from  the 
ministers  of  Holland,  Britain  and  Holland  seemed 
pretty  well  agreed,  that  those  proposals  were  too 
loose  and  imperfect,  to  be  a  foundation  for  entering 
upon  a  general  treaty ;  and  monsieur  Gualtier  was 
desired  to  signify  to  the  French  court,  "  That  it  was 
"  expected  they  should  explain  themselves  more 
''^  particularly,  on  the  several  articles." 

But  in  the  mean  time,  the  queen  was  firmly  re- 
solved, that  the  interests  of  her  own  kingdoms,  should 
not  be  neglected  at  this  juncture,  as  they  had  for- 
merly twice  been,  v/hile  the  Dutch  were  principal 
managers  of  a  negotiation  with  France.  Her  majesty 
had  given  frequent,  and  early  notice  to  the  States,  of 
the  general  disposition  of  her  people  toward  a  peace, 
of  her  own  inability  to  continue  the  war,  upon  the 
old  foot,  under  the  disadvantage  of-  unequal  quotas, 
and  the  universal  backwardness  of  her  allies.  She 
had  likewise  informed  them  of  several  advances  made 
to  her  on  the  side  of  France  ;  winch  she  had  refused 
to  hearken  to,  till  she  had  consulted  with  those  her 
good    friends    and    confederates,    and   heard   their 

opinion 
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opinion  on  that  subject.  But  the  Dutch,  who  ap- 
prehended nothing  more  than  to  see  Britain  at  the 
head  of  a  treaty,  were  backward  and  sullen,  dishked 
all  proposals  by  the  queen's  intervention,  and  said, 
*'  It  was  a  piece  of  artifice  in  France,  to  divide  the 
**'  allies."  Besides,  they  knew  the  ministry  was 
young ;  and-  the  opposite  faction  had  given  them 
assurances,  ''  That  the  people  of  England  would 
**  never  endure  a  peace  without  Spain,  nor  the  men 
"  in  power  dare  to  attempt  it,  after  the  resolutions  of 
*^  one  house  of  parliament  to  the  contrary."  But, 
in  the  midst  of  this  unwillingness  to  receive  any 
overtures  from  France  by  the  queen's  hands,  the 
Dutch  ministers  were  actually  engaged  in  a  corres- 
pondence with  that  court ;  where  they  urged  our 
inability  to  begin  a  treaty,  by  reason  of  those  factions 
which  themselves  had  inflamed  ;  and  w^ere  ready  to 
commence  a  negotiation  upon  much  easier  terms, 
than  what  they  supposed  we  demanded.  For,  not 
to  menrion  the  duke  of  Lorrain's  interposition  in  be- 
half of  Holland,  which  France  absolutely  refused  to 
accept ;  the  letters  sent  from  the  Dutch  to  that  court, 
were  shown  some  months  after  to  a  British  minister 
there,  which  gave  much  weight  to  monsieur  dc 
Torcy's  insinuations,  '^  That  he  knew  where  to  meet 
^^  with  more  compliance,  if  the  necessity  of  affairs 
**  should  force  him  to  it  by  our  refusal."  And  tlie 
violence  of  the  States  against  our  entertaining  that 
correspondence,  was,  only  because  they  knew  theirs 
would  never  be  accepted,  at  least  till  ours  Vv^ere 
thrown  off. 

The  queen,  sensible  of  all  this,  resolved  to  provide 
for  her  own  kingdoms ;  and  having  therefore  pre- 
pared such  dem.ands  for  her  principal  allies,  as  might 
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be  a  ground  for  proceeding  to  a  general  treaty,  with- 
out pretendiig  to  adjust  their  several  interests ;  she- 
resolved  to  stipulate  in  a  particular  manner  the  advan- 
tage of  Britain,  The  following  preliminary  demands 
were  accordingly  drawn  up^  in  order  to  be  transmitted- 
to  France  : 

^^  Great  Britain  will  not  enter  into  any  negotiation 
^'  of  peace,  otherwise  than  upon  these  conditions 
"  obtained  beforehand. 

"  That  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  France 
"  and  Spain  shall  be  prevented  :  That  satisfaction 
"  shall  be  given  to  all  the  allies,  and  trade  settled 
^'  and  maintained. 

"  If  France  be  disposed  to  treat  upon  this  view, 
"  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  following  proposi- 
^'^  tions  will  be  found  reasonable  : 

'•  A  barrier  shall  be  formed  in  the  Low  Countries 
"  for  the  States  General  ;  and  their  trade  shall  be 
"  secured. 

'^  A  barrier  likewise  shall  be  formed  for  the 
''  Empire. 

"  The  pretensions  of  all  the  allies,  founded  upon 
"  former  treaties,  shall  be  regulated  and  determined 
"  to  their  general  satisfaction. 

"  In  order  to  make  a  more  equal  balance  of 
"  power  in  Italy,  the  dominions  and  territories, 
^'  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  be- 
'■^  longed  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  are  now  in  the 
*^  possession  of  France,  shall  be  restored  to  his  royal 
^'  highness ;  and  such  other  places  in  Italy  shall  be 
"  yielded  to  him,  as  will  be  found  necessary  and 
''  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  forrper  treaties,  made 
''  with  this  prince. 

^-  As  to  Great  Britain  in  particular,  the  successiorr 

"  to 
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<^  to  the  crown  of  the  kingdoms,  according  to  the 
^^  present  estabhshment,  shall  be  ackncwledo-ed. 

"  A  new  treaty  of  commerce  beween  Great 
^'  Britain  and  France  shall  be  made^  ater  the  most 
^^  just  and  reasonable  manner. 

"  Dunkirk  shall  be  demolished. 

'^  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon,  shall  renain  in  the 
"  hands  of  the  present  possessors. 

''  The  English  shall  have  the  assieno,  in  the 
*^  same  manner  the  French  now  enjoy  it ;  and  such 
"  places  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  shall  ^e  assign- 
"  ed  to  those  concerned  in  this  traffick,  for  the  re~ 
"  freshment  and  sale  of  their  negroes,  aj  shall  be 
^^  found  necessary  and  convenient. 

'^  All  advantages,  rights,  and  privileges,  already 
"  granted,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  granted,  by 
^'^  Spain,  to  the  subjects  of  France,  or  to  aiy  other 
^'  nation  whatsoever,  shall  be  equally  granted  to  the 
"  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

'^  And,  for  better  securing  the  British  trade  in  the 
"  Spanish  West  Indies,  certain  places  to  be  named 
"  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  shall  be  put  into  possession 
^'  of  the  English. 

"  Newfoundland,  with  the  Bay  and  Straits  of 
^^  Hudson,  shall  be  entirely  restored  to  the  English  ; 
"  and  Great  Britain  and  France  shall  severally  keep 
"  and  possess,  all  those  countries  and  territories  in 
"  North  America,  which  each  of  the  said  nations 
"  shall  be  in  possession  of,  at  the  time  when  the 
^'  ratification  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  published  in 
'^  those  parts  of  the  w^orld. 

'^^  These  demands,  and  all  other  proceedings  be- 
^^  tween  Great  Britain   and  France,  shall  be  kept 

"  inviolably 
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*'  inviolably  secret,  until  they  are  published  by  the 
*'  mutual  corsent  of  both  parties." 

The  last  jrticle  was  not  only  intended  for  avoid- 
ing, if  possble,  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  but  to 
prevent  the  clamours  of  the  abettors  here  at  home  ; 
who,  under  the  pretended  fears  of  our  doing  in- 
justice to  tie  Dutch,  by  acting  without  the  privity 
of  that  republick,  in  order  to  make  a  separate  peace, 
would  be  Kady  to  drive  on  the  worst  designs  against 
the  queenand  ministry,  in  order  to  recover  the  power 
they  had  lost. 

In  Jure,  17^1?  Mr.  Prior,  a  person  of  great 
distinctioii,  not  only  on  account  of  his  wit,  but  for 
his  abilities  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  who 
had  bee.i  formerly  em.ployed  at  the  French  court, 
was  dispatched  thither  by  her  m.ajesty  with  the 
foregoing  demands.  This  gentleman  was  received 
at  Versailles  with  great  civility.  The  king  de- 
clared, "  That  no  proceeding  in  order  to  a  general 
*^  treaty  would  be  so  agreeable  to  him,  as  by  the 
'^  intervention  of  England  ;  and  that  his  majesty, 
^'  being  desirous  to  contribute  with  all  his  power, 
*^  towards  the  repose  of  Europe,  did  answer  to  the 
"  demands  which  had  been  made  . 

"■'  That  he  would  consent  freely  and  sincerely,  to 
"  all  just  and  reasonable  methods,  for  hindering  the 
^^  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  from  being  ever 
'^  united  under  the  same  prince  ;  his  majesty  being 
'^  persuaded  that  such  an  excess  of  power  would  be 
^'  as  contrary  to  the  general  good  and  repose  of 
"  Europe,  as  it  was  opposite  to  the  will  of  the  late 
"  catholick  king  Charles  the  Second."  He  said, 
**  His  intention  was,  that  all  parties  in  the  present 

"  war 
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*f  war  should  find  their  reasonable  satisfaction  in  the 
«  intended  treaty  of  peace  ;  and  that  trade  should 
<f  be  settled,  and  maintained  for  the  future,  to  the 
"  advantage   of  those   nations  which  formerly  pos- 

<^  sessed  it. 

"  That  as  the  king  will  exactly  observe  the  con- 
«  ditions  of  peace,  whenever  it  shall  be  concluded ; 
''  and  as  the  object   he  proposes  to  himself  is,  to 
"  secure  the  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom,  without 
''  giving  any  sort  of  disturbance  to  his  neighbours  ; 
«  he  promises  to  agree,  that  by  the  future  treaty  of 
«  peace,  the  Dutch  shall  be  put  into  possession  of 
''  all  such   fordfied  places,  as   shall  be  specified  in 
''  the  said  treaty,   to  serve  for  a  barrier  to  that  re- 
«  publick,  against  all  attempts  on  the  side  of  France. 
^'  He  engages  likewise,  to  give  all  necessary  securi- 
"  ties,  for  removing  the  jealousies  raised  among  the 
"  German  princes,  of  his  Majesty  s  designs. 

<^  That  when  the  conferences  in  order  to  a  ge- 
«  neral  treaty  shall  be  formed,  all  the  pretensions 
''  of  the  several  princes,  and  states,  engaged  in  the 
''  present  war,  shall  be  fairly  and  amicably  discussed; 
''  nor  shall  any  thing  be  omitted,  which  may  regu- 
"  late  and  determine  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
'^  parties. 

"  That  pursuant  to  the  demands  made  by  Eng- 
"  land,  his  majesty  promises  to  restore  to  the  duke  of 
"  Savoy,  those  demesnes  and  territories  which  be- 
"  longed  to  that  prince,  at  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
''  and  which  his  majesty  is  now  in  possession  of ; 
''  and  the  king  consents  farther,  that  such  other 
"  places  in  Italy  shall  be  yielded  to  the  duke  of 
«  Savoy,  as  shall  be  found  necessary,  according  to 
7  ^'  the 
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"  the  sense  of  those  treaties,  made  between  the  said 
^^  duke  and  his  allies. 

'^  That  the  king's  sentiments  of  the  present  go- 
"  vernment  of  Great  Britain,  the  open  declaration 
"  he  made  in  Holland,  of  his  resolution  to  treat  of 
'^  peace  by  applications  to  the  English,  the  assur- 
''  ances  he  had  given  of  engaging  the  king  of  Spain 
"  to  leave  Gibraltar  in  their  hands,  (all  which  are 
'^  convincing  proofs  of  his  perfect  esteem  for  a  na- 
*^  tion  still  in  war  with  him)  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
*^  of  his  majesty's  inclination,  to  give  England  all 
"  securities  and  advantages  for  their  trade,  which 
"  they  can  reasonably  demand.  But,  as  his  majesty 
"  cannot  persuade  himself  that  a  government  so 
*^  clear-sighted  as  ours,  will  insist  upon  conditions 
^^  which  must  absolutely  destroy  the  trade  of  France 
'^  and  Spain,  as  well  as  that  of  all  other  nations  of 
'^  Europe,  he  thinks  the  demands  made  by  Great 
"  Britain  may  require  a  more  particular  discussion. 

"  That  upon  this  foundation,  the  king  thought 
^^  the  best  way  of  advancing  and  perfecting  a  ne- 
'^  gotiation,  the  beginning  of  which  he  had  seen 
'^  with  so  much  satisfaction,  would  be,  to  send  into 
^^  England  a  person  instructed  in  his  intention,  and 
'-^  authorized  by  him  to  agree  upon  securities  for 
"  settling  the  trade  of  the  subjects  of  England,  and 
"  those  particular  advantages  to  be  stipulated  in 
"  their  favour,  vvdthout  destroying  the  trade  of  the 
"  French  and  Spaniards^  or  of  other  nations  in 
*^  Christendom. 

"  That  therefore  his  majesty  had  charged  the 
"  person  chosen  for  this  commission,  to  answer  the 
^^  other  articles  of  the  memorial  given  him  by  Mr. 

Prior^ 
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"  Prior,  the  secret  of  which  should  be  exactly  ob- 

*^  served." 

Mons.  De  Torcy  had,  for  some  years  past,  used 
all  his  endeavours  to  incline  his  master  toward  a 
peace,  pursuant  to  the  maxim  of  his  uncle  Colbert, 
"  That  a  long  war  was  not  for  the  interest  of  France." 
It  was  for  this  reason,  the  king  made  choice  of  him 
in  the  conferences  at  the  Hague  ;  the  bad  success 
whereof,  although  it  filled  him  with  resentments 
against  the  Dutch,  did  not  alter  his  opinion  :  but  he 
was  violently  opposed  by  a  party,  both  in  the  court 
and  kingdom,  who  pretended  to  fear  he  would  sacri- 
fice the  glory  of  the  prince  and  country,  by  too  large 
concessions ;  or  perhaps  would  rather  wish  that  the 
first  offers  should  have  been  still  made  to  the  Dutch, 
as  a  people  more  likely  to  be  less  solicitous  about  the 
interest  of  Britain,  than  her  majesty  would  certainly 
be  for  theirs  ;  and  the  particular  design  of  Mr.  Prior 
was,  to  find  out  whether  that  minister  had  credit 
enough  with  his  prince,  and  a  support  from  others 
in  power,  sufficient  to  overrule  the  faction  against 
peace. 

Mr.  Prior's  journey  could  not  be  kept  a  secret, 
as  the  court  here  at  first  seemed  to  intend  it.  He 
was  discovered,  at  his  return,  by  an  officer  of  the 
port  at  Dover,  where  he  landed,  after  six  weeks 
absence*;  upon  which,  the  Dutch  Gazettes,  and 
English  newspapers,  were  full  of  speculations. 

At  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Prior  there  arrived 
from  France  Mons.  Mesnager-j-,  knight  of  the  order 
of  St.  Michael,  and  one  of  the  council  of  trade  to 

*  Reckoning  from  the  date  of  his  instructions  (July  i ).     He  left 
his  own  house  July  1 1,  and  arrived  in  London  again  Aug.  7,  O.  S. 
+  He  arrived  in  London,  Aug.  7,  O,  S, 

Vol.  IV.  G  the 
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the  most  Christian  king.  His  commission  was  in 
general^  empowering  him  to  treat  with  the  minister 
of  any  prince,  engaged  in  the  war  against  his 
master.  In  his  first  conferences  with  the  queen's 
ministers,  he  pretended  orders  to  insist  that  her  ma- 
jesty should  enter  upon  particular  engagements  in 
several  articles,  which  did  not  depend  upon  her, 
but  concerned  only  the  interest  of  the  allies,  reci- 
procally with  those  of  the  most  Christian  king : 
whereas  the  negotiation  had  begun  upon  this  prin- 
ciple^ That  France  should  consent  to  adjust  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  in  the  first  place,  whereby 
her  majesty  would  be  afterwards  enabled,  by  her 
good  offices  on  all  sides,  to  facilitate  the  general 
peace.  The  queen  resolved,  never  to  depart  from 
this  principle  :  but  was  absolutely  determined  to 
remit  the  particular  interests  of  the  alhes,  to  general 
conferences,  where  she  would  do  the  utmost  in  her 
power  to  procure  the  repose  of  Europe,  and  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  all  parties.  It  was  plain,  France  could 
run  no  hazard  by  this  proceeding,  because  the  pre- 
liminary articles  would  have  no  force,  before  a  ge- 
neral peace  was  signed  :  therefore  it  was  not  doubted 
but  mons.  Mesnager  would  have  orders  to  wave 
this  new  pretension,  and  go  on  in  treating  upon 
that  foot,  which  was  at  first  proposed.  In  short, 
the  ministers  required  a  positive  and  speedy  answer, 
to  the  articles  in  question  ;  since  they  contained 
only  such  advantages  and  securities,  as  her  majesty 
thought  she  had  a  right  to  require  from  any  prince 
whatsoever,  to  whom  the  dominions  of  Spain  should 
happen  to  fall. 

The   particular  demands  of  Britain  were   formed 

into  eight  articles ;  which  mons.  Mesnager  having 

7  transmitted 
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transmitted  to  his  courts  and  received  new  powers 
from  thence,  had  orders  to  give  his  master's  con- 
sent, by  way  of  answers  to  the  several  poiiits,  to  be 
obHgatory  only  after  a  general  peace.  These  de- 
mands, together  with  the  answers  of  the  French 
king,  were  drawn  up  and  signed  by  mons.  Mcsnager, 
and  her  majesty's  two  principal  secretaries  of  state  ; 
whereof  I  shall  here  present  an  extract  to  the  reader. 

In  the  preamble,  the  most  Christian  king  sets 
forth,  "  That,  being  particularly  informed,  by  the 
"  last  memorial  which  the  British  ministers  delivered 
'^  to  mons.  Mesnager,  of  the  dispositions  of  this. 
*^  crown  to  facilitate  a  general  peace,  to  the  satis- 
"  faction  of  the  several  parties  concerned  ;  and  his 
'^  majesty  finding,  in  effect,  as  the  said  memorial 
"  declares,  that  he  runs  no  hazard  by  engaging 
"  himself  in  the  manner  there  expressed,  since  the 
"  preliminary  articles  will  be  of  no  force,  until  the 
^^  signing  of  the  general  peace ;  and  being  sincerely 
"^  desirous  to  advance  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the 
^'  repose  of  Europe,  especially  by  a  way  so  agree- 
'^  able  as  the  interposition  of  a  princess,  whom  so 
"  many  ties  of  blood  ought  to  unite  to  him,  and 
^^  whose  sentiments  for  the  pubhck  tranquilhty  can- 
"  not  be  doubted  ;  his  majesty,  moved  by  these 
'^  considerations,  has  ordered  mons.  Mesnager,  knight, 
"  &c.  to  give  the  following  answers,  in  writing,  to 
"  the  articles  contained  in  the  memorial  transmitted 
"  to  him,  entitled.  Preliminary  Demands  for  Great 
^'  Britain  in  particular." 

The  articles  were  these  that  follow  : 

"  First,  The  succession  to  tlie  crown  to  be  ac- 
*'  knowledged,  according  to  the  present  establish- 
^^  ment. 

G  2  "  Secondly, 
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'^  Secondly,  A  new  treaty  of  commerce  between 
*'  Great  Britain  and  France  to  be  made,  after  the 
"  most  jost  and  reasonable  manner. 

"  Thirdly,  Dunkirk  to  be  demolished. 

"  Fourthly,  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon  to  con- 
'^  tinue  in  the  hands  of  those  who  now  possess 
"  them. 

"  Fifthly,  The  assiento  (or  liberty  of  selling  Ne- 
*^  groes  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies)  to  be  granted 
"  to  the  Enghsh,  in  as  full  manner  as  the  French 
^^  possess  it  at  present ;  and  such  places  in  the  said 
"  West  Indies  to  be  assigned  to  the  persons  con- 
"  cerned  in  this  trade,  for  the  refreshment  and  sale 
*^  of  their  Negroes,  as  shall  be  found  necessary  and 
^'  convenient. 

*'  Sixthly,  Whatever  advantages,  privileges,  and 
•^  rights,  are  already,  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted 
"  by  Spain  to  the  subjects  of  France,  or  any  other 
"  nation,  shall  be  equally  granted  to  the  subjects  of 
"  Great  Britain. 

*■'  Seventhly,  For  better  protecting  their  trade  in 
'^  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  the  English  shall  be 
^'  put  into  possession  of  such  places,  as  shall  be 
*'  named  in  the  treaty  of  peace :  or,  as  an  equiva- 
^^  lent  for  this  article,  that  the  assiento  be  granted 
•  ^  Britain  for  the  term  of  thirty  years. 

"  That  the  isle  of  St.  Christopher's  be  likewise 
"  secured  to  the  English. 

"  That  the  advantages  and  exemption  from  duties^ 
^^  promised  by  mons.  Mesnager,  which  he  affirms 
''  will  amount  to  fifteen  per  cent  upon  all  goods  of 
^^  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  be 
^'  effectually  allowed. 

"  That  whereas,  on  the  side  of  the  river  of  Plate^ 

«  th© 
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*^  the  English  are  not  in  possession  of  any  colony,  a 
'^^  certain  extent  of  territory  be  allowed  them  on  the 
^^  said  river,  for  refreshing  and  keeping  their  Ne- 
^'  groes,  till  they  are  sold  to  the  Spaniards ;  subject 
"  nevertheless  to  the  inspection  of  an  officer  ap- 
*^  pointed  by  Spain. 

"  Eighthly,.  Newfoundland,  and  the  Bay  and 
"  Straits  of  Hudson,  shall  be  entirely  restored  to 
^^  the  English  ;  and  Great  Britain  and  France  shall 
*^  respectively  keep  whatever  dominions,  in  North 
^^  America,  each  of  them  shall  be  in  possession  of, 
^^  when  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  shall  be  pub- 
^^  lished  in  those  parts  of  the  world." 

The  six  first  articles  were  allowed,  without  any 
difficulty,  except  that  about  Dunkirk,  where  Prance 
was  to  have  an  equivalent,  to  be  settled  in  a  general 
treaty. 

A  difficulty  arising  upon  the  seventh  article,  the 
proposed  equivalent  was  allowed  instead  thereof. 

The  last  article  was  referred  to  the  general  treaty 
of  peace  ;  only  the  French  insisted  to  have  the  power 
of  fishing  for  cod,  and  drying  them  on  the  island  of 
Newfoundland. 

These  articles  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  condi- 
tioT^s  which  the  most  Christian  king  consented  to 
allow  ;  and  whenever  a  general  peace  should  be 
signed,  they  were  to  be  digested  into  the  usual  form 
of  a  treaty,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  crowns. 

The  queen  having  thus  provided  for  the  security 
and  advantage  of  her  kingdoms,  whenever  a  peace 
should  be  made,  and  upon  terms  no  way  interfering 
with  the  interest  of  her  allies  ;  the  next  thing  in 
order  was,  to  procure  from  France  such  preliminary 
articles,,  as  might  be  a  ground  upon  which  to  com- 
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mence  a  general  treaty.  These  were  adjustegl,  and 
signed  the  same  day  with  the  former ;  and^  having 
been  deUvered  to  the  several  ministers  residing  here, 
from  the  powers  in  alHance  with  England,  were 
quickly  made  publick.  But  the  various  constructions 
and  censures  which  passed  upon  them,  have  made 
it  necessary  to  give  the  reader  the  following  tran- 
script : 

"  The  king  being  wiUing  to  contribute  all  that  is 
^^•Inhi^"  power  to  the  reestablishing  of  the  general 
f^'>peace  ;  his  majesty  declares, 
'  "  1.  That  he  will  acknowledge  the  queen  of 
"  Great  Britain  in  that  quality,  as  also  the  succession 
^^  'of  that  crown  according  to  the  settlement. 

'^  2.  That  he  will  freely  and  lona  fide  consent  to 
^^  the  taking  all  just  and  reasonable  measures,  for 
"  hindering  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain, 
^^  may  ever  be  united  on  the  head  of  the  same 
"  prince  ;  his  majesty  being  persuaded,  that  this 
*^  excess  of  power  would  be  contrary  to  the  good  and 
^^  quiet  of  Europe. 

^'  3.  The  king's  intention  is,  that  all  the  parties 
^^  engaged  in  the  present  war,  without  excepting  any 
"  of  them,  may  find  their  reasonable  satisfaction,  in 
*'  the  treaty  of  peace  which  shall  be  made ;  that 
'^  commerce  may  be  reestablished  and  maintained 
^'  for  the  future,  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain, 
*^  of  Holland,  and  of  the  other  nations  who  have 
"  been  accustomed  to  exercise  commerce. 

"  4.  As  the  king  will  likewise  maintain  exactly 
*'  the  observance  of  the  peace  when  it  shall  be  con- 
"  eluded  ;  and  the  object  the  king  proposes  to  him- 
^^  self  being  to  secure  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom, 
"  without  disturbing  in  any  manner  whatever  the 

''  neighbouring 
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*^  neighbouring  states  ;  he  promises  to  agree,  by  the 
^^  treaty  which  shall  be  made,  that  the  Dutch  shall 
^'^  be  put  in  possession  of  the  fortified  places  which 
^^  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  Netherlands,  to  serve 
*^  hereafter  for  a  barrier,  which  may  secure  the  quiet 
*^  of  the  republick  of  Holland  against  any  enterprise 
"  from  the  part  of  France. 

"  5.  The  king  consents  likewise,  that  a  secure 
*^  and  convenient  barrier  should  be  formed  for  the 
^^  empire,  and  for  the  house  of  Austria. 

"  t).  Notwithstanding  Dunkirk  cost  the  king  very 
*^  great  sums,  as  well  to  purchase  it,  as  to  fortify  it ; 
*^  and  that  it  is  farther  necessary  to  be  at  very  con- 
"  siderable  expense  for  razing  the  works ;  his  ma- 
*'  jesty  is  willing,  however,  to  engage  to  cause  them 
^^  to  be  demolished  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
"  of  the  peace,  on  condition,  that  for  the  fortifica- 
*^  tions  of  that  place,  a  proper  equivalent,  that  may 
*^  content  him,  be  given  him  :  and  as  England  can- 
*^  not  furnish  that  equivalent,  the  discussion  of  it 
*^  shall  be  referred  to  the  conferences  to  be  held  for 
*'  the  negotiation  of  the  peace. 

"  7.  When  the  conferences  for  the  negotiation  of 
"  the  peace  shall  be  formed,  all  the  pretensions 
^^  of  the  princes  and  states  engaged  in  the  present 
"  war  shall  be  therein  discussed  bond  fide  and  ami- 
^'  cably  :  and  nothing  shall  be  omitted,  to  regulate 
"  and  terminate  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
**  parties. 

^^  MesxN^ager.'* 

These  overtures  are  founded  upon  the  eighth  ar- 
ticle of  the  grand  alliance  made  in  1701,  wherein 
are  contained  the  conditions  without  which  a  peace 
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is  not  to  be  made  ;  and  whoever  compares  both^ 
will  find  the  preliminaries  to  reach  every  point  pro- 
posed in  that  article^  which  those  who  censured 
them  at  home,  if  they  spoke  their  thoughts,  did  not 
understand  :  for  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  what 
the  publick  has  often  been  told,  "  That  the  recovery 
*^^  of  Spain  from  the  house  of  Bourbon,  was  a  thing 
^^  never  imagined  when  the  war  began,  but  a  just 
''  and  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  emperor."  Much 
less  ought  such  a  condition  to  be  held  necessary  at 
present,  not  only  because  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  impracticable  ;  but  likewise,  because,  by  the 
changes  in  the  Austrian  and  Bourbon  families,  it 
would  not  be  safe :  neither  did  those  who  were 
loudest  in  blaming  the  French  preliminaries,  know 
any  thing  of  the  advantages  privately  stipulated  for 
Britain,  whose  interests  they  assured  us,  were  all  made 
a  sacrifice  to  the  corruption  or  folly  of  the  managers; 
and  therefore,  because  the  opposers  of  peace,  have 
been  better  informed  by  what  they  have  since  heard 
and  seen,  they  have  changed  their  battery,  and  ac- 
cused the  ministers  for  betraying  the  Dutch. 

The  lord  Raby,  her  majesty's  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  having  made  a  short  journey  to  England, 
where  he  was  created  earl  of  Strafford,  went  back 
to  Holland  about  the  beginning  of  October,  1711, 
with  the  above  preliminaries,  in  order  to  communi- 
cate them  to  the  pensionary,  and  other  ministers  of 
the  States.  The  earl  was  instructed  to  let  them 
know,  ^^  That  the  queen  had,  according  to  their 
"  desire,  returned  an  answer  to  the  first  propositions 
*^  signed  by  mons.  Torcy,  signifying,  that  the 
"  French  offers  were  thought,  both  by  her  majesty 
'^  and  the  States,  neither  so  particular  nor  so  full 

''  as 
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^'  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  insisting  to  have  a  dis- 
^^  tinct  project  formed,  of  such  a  peace  as  the  most 
**  Christian  king  would  be  willing  to  conclude  : 
"  That  this  affair  having  been  for  some  time  trans- 
"^  acted  by  papers/  and  thereby  subject  to  delays, 
''  mons.  Mesnager  was  at  length  sent  over  by  France, 
"  and  had  signed  those  preliminaries  now  communi- 
^^  cated  to  them:  That  the  several  articles  did  not,  in- 
*^  deed,  contain  such  particular  concessions  as  France 
^^  must  and  will  make  in  the  course  of  a  treaty ;  but 
^^  that  however,  her  majesty  thought  them  a  suf- 
"  ficient  foundation  whereon  to  open  the  general 
*^  conferences, 

"  That  her  majesty  was  unwilling  to  be  charged 
*^  with  determining  the  several  interests  of  her  allies, 
"  and  therefore  contented  herself  with  such  general 
''  offers,  as  might  include  all  the  particular  de- 
"  mands,  proper  to  be  made  during  the  treaty  ; 
*^  where  the  confederates  must  resolve  to  adhere 
^^  firmly  together,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
"  enemy  the  utmost  that  could  be  hoped  for  in  the 
**  present  circumstances  of  affairs  ;  which  rule,  her 
*^  majesty  assured  the  States,  she  would,  on  her 
*^  part,  firmly  observe." 

If  the  ministers  of  Holland  should  express  any 
uneasiness,  that  her  majesty  may  have  settled  the 
interest  of  her  own  kingdoms,  in  a  future  peace,  by 
any  private  agreement;  the  ambassador  was  ordered  to 
say,  "  That  the  queen  had  hitherto  refused  to  have 
"  the  treaty  carried  on  in  her  own  kingdom,  and 
*^  would  continue  to  do  so,  unless  they  (the  Dutch) 
"  constrained  her  to  take  another  measure  :  That 
'^  by  these  means,  the  States,  and  the  rest  of  the 
^'*  allies,  would  have  the  opportunity  of  treating  and 
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**  adjusting  their  different  pretensions  ;  which  her 
^^  majesty  would  promote  with  all  the  zeal  she  had 
"  shown  for  the  common  good^  and  the  particular 
"  advantage  of  that  republick,  (as  they  must  do 
*^  her  the  justice  to  confess)  in  the  whole  course  of 
**^  her  reign  :  That  the  queen  had  made  no  stipula- 
*^  tion  for  herself,  which  might  clash  with  the  in- 
"  terests  of  Holland  :  And  that  the  articles  to  be 
<^  inserted  in  a  future  treaty,  for  the  benefit  of  Britain, 
*^  were,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  contained  ad- 
•«^  vantages,  which  must  either  be  continued  to  the 
^^  enemy,  or  be  obtained  by  her  majesty  ;  but,  how- 
*^  ever,  that  no  concession  should  tempt  her  to 
■^^  hearken  to  a  peace,  unless  her  good  friends  and 
"  allies,  the  States  General,  had  all  reasonable  satis- 
"  faction  as  to  their  trade,  and  barrier,  as  well  as  in 
*^  all  other  respects." 

After  these  assurances  given  in  the  queen's  name, 
"the  earl  was  to  insinuate,  "  That  her  majesty  should 
"  have  just  reason  to  be  offended,  and  to  think 
*^  the  proceedings  between  her  and  the  States  very 
<^  unequal,  if  they  should  pretend  to  have  any 
*'  farther  uneasiness  upon  this  head  :  That  being 
*^  determined  to  accept  no  advantages  to  herself 
^^  repugnant  to  their  interests,  nor  any  peace  without 
•^  their  reasonable  satisfaction,  the  figure  she  had 
*^  made  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  and 
*^  the  part  she  had  acted  superiour  to  any  of  the 
*'  allies,  who  were  more  concerned  in  danger  and 
?^  interest,  might  justly  entitle  her  to  settle  the  con- 
"  cerns  of  Great  Britain,  before  she  would  consent 
^^  to  a  general  negotiation." 

If  the  States  should  object  the  engagements  the 
queen  was  under  by  treaties,  of  making  no  peace 

but 
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but  in  concert  with  them,  or  the  particular  obliga- 
tions of  the  Barrier-treaty  ;  the  ambassador  was  to 
answer,  "  That  as  to  the  former,  her  majesty  had 
^'  not  in  any  sort  acted  contrary  thereto  :  That  she 
"  was  so  far  from  making  a  peace  without  their 
*^  consent,  as  to  declare  her  firm  resolution  not  to 
^^  make  it  without  their  satisfaction  ;  and  that  what 
^^  had  passed  between  France  and  her,  amounted 
"  to  no  more  than  an  introduction  to  a  general 
^^  treaty."  As  to  the  latter,  the  earl  had  orders 
to  represent  very  earnestly,  "  How  much  it  was 
"  even  for  the  interest  of  Holland  itself,  rather  to 
^^  compound  the  advantage  of  the  Barrier- treaty, 
«  than  to  insist  upon  the  whole,  which  the  house 
^[  of  Austria,  and  several  other  allies,  would  never 
*'^  consent  to  :  That  nothing  could  be  more  odious 
■^^  to  the  people  of  England  than  many  parts  of  this 
*^  treaty  ;  which  would  have  raised  universal  indig- 
"  nation,  if  the  utmost  care  had  not  been  taken 
^^  to  quiet  the  minds  of  those  who  were  acquainted 
*^  with  the  terms  of  that  guaranty,  and  to  conceal 
*^  them  from  those  who  were  not  :  That  it  was  ab- 
'^  solutely  necessary  to  maintain  a  good  harmony 
*^  between  both  nations,  without  which  it  would  be 
"  impossible  at  any  time  to  form  a  strength  for  re- 
'^  ducing  an  exorbitant  power,  or  preserving  the 
"  balance  of  Europe ;  whence  it  followed,  that  it 
"  could  not  be  the  true  interest  of  either  country,  to 
*'  insist  upon  any  conditions,  which  might  give  just 
"  apprehension  to  the  other. 

^'  That  France  had  proposed  Utrecht,  Nimeguen, 
^'  Aix,  or  Liege,  wherein  to  hold  the  general  treaty ; 
*^  and  her  majesty  was  ready  to  scud  her  plenipo- 

^'  tentiaries. 
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*^^  tentiaries  to  whichever  of  those  towns  the  States 
^^  should  approve." 

If  the  Imperial  ministers^  or  those  of  the  other 
allies,  should  object  against  the  preliminaries  as  no 
sufficient  ground  for  opening  the  conferences,  and 
insist  that  France  should  consent  to  such  articles  as 
were  signed  on  the  part  of  the  allies  in  the  year 
1709  ;  the  earl  of  Stratford  was^  in  answer,  directed 
to  insinuate,  "  That  the  French  might  have  pro- 
^^  bably  been  brought  to  explain  themselves  more 
^^  particularly,  had  they  not  perceived  the  un- 
*^  easiness,  impatience,  and  jealousy  among  the 
"  allies,  during  our  transactions  with  that  court." 
However,  he  should  declare  to  them,  in  the  queen's 
name,  "  That,  if  they  were  determined  to  accept 
*^  of  peace  upon  no  terms  inferiour  to  what  was  for- 
"  merly  demanded,  her  majesty  was  ready  to  con- 
^^  cur  with  them  ;  but  would  no  longer  bear  those 
^^  disproportions  of  expense  yearly  increased  upon 
'^  her,  nor  the  deficiency  of  the  confederates  in 
*^  every  part  of  the  war :  That  it  was  therefore  in- 
*^  cumbent  upon  them  to  furnish,  for  the  future, 
^^  such  quotas  of  ships  and  forces  as  they  were  now 
^'  wanting  in,  and  to  increase  their  expense,  while 
'^  her  n^ajesty  reduced  hers  to  a  reasonable  and  just 
"  proportion." 

That,  if  the  ministers  of  Vienna  and  Holland 
should  urge  their  inability  upon  this  head,  the 
queen  insisted,  "  They  ought  to  comply  with  her 
"  in  war  or  in  peace;  her  majesty  desiring  nothing  as 
"  to  the  first,  but  what  they  ought  to  perform,  and 
*^  what  is  absolutely  necessary  :  and  as  to  the  latter, 
*^  that  she  had  done,  and  would  continue  to  do,  the 

'^  utmost 
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«^  utmost  in  her  power  towards  obtaining  such  a 
*'  peace,  as  might  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  her 
"  allies." 

Some  days  after  the  earl  of  Strafford's  departure 
to  Holland,  mons.  Buys,  pensionary  of  Amsterdam, 
arrived  here  from  thence,  with  instructions  from  his 
masters,  to  treat  upon  the  subject  of  the  French  pre- 
liminaries, and  the  methods  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
In  his  first  conference  with  a  committee  of  council, 
he  objected  against  all  the  articles,  as  too  general 
and  uncertain  ;  and  against  some  of  them,  as  pre- 
judicial. He  said,  "  The  French  promising  that 
'*  trade  should  be  reestablished  and  maintained  for 
"  the  future,  was  meant  in  order  to  deprive  the 
"  Dutch  of  their  tariff  of  1 604  ;  for  the  plenipoten- 
**  tiaries  of  that  crown  would  certainly  expound  the 
*^  word  retaMir,  to  signify  no  more  than  restoring  the 
*^  trade  of  the  States  to  the  condition  it  was  in  im- 
*^  mediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
^^  sent  war."  He  said,  "  That  in  the  article  of  Dun- 
^'  kirk,  the  destruction  of  the  harbour  was  not  men- 
"  tioned  ;  and  that  the  fortifications  were  only  to  be 
"  razed  upon  condition  of  an  equivalent,  which 
"  might  occasion  a  difference  between  her  majesty 
"  and  the  States ;  since  Holland  would  think  it 
"  hard  to  have  a  town  less  in  their  barrier  for  the 
"  demolition  of  Dunkirk  ;  and  England  would  com- 
"  plain,  to  have  this  thorn  continue  in  their  side,  for 
-'  the  sake  of  giving  one  town  more  to  the  Dutch." 

Lastly,  he  objected,  ^^  That  where  the  French 
^'  promised  effectual  methods  should  be  taken  to 
♦'  prevent  the  union  of  France  and  Spain  under  the 
*'  same  king,   they  offered  nothing  at  all  for  the 

"  cession 
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"  cession  of  Spain,  which  was  the  most  important 
*^  point  of  the  war. 

"  For  these  reasons^  mons.  Buys  hoped  her  ma- 
"  jesty  would  alter  her  measures,  and  demand  spe- 
^'  cifick  articles,  upon  which  the  allies  might  debate, 
*^  v/hether  they  would  consent  to  a  negotiation  or 
"  not." 

The  queen,  who  looked  upon  all  these  difficulties 
raised  about  the  method  of  treating,  as  endeavours 
to  wrest  the   negotiation  out   of  her   hands,  com- 
manded the  lords  of  the  committee  to  let  mons. 
Buys   know,    -^  That   tlie   experience    she   formerly 
*^  had,    of  proceeding    by   })articular   preliminaries 
"  toward  a  general  treaty,  gave  her  no  encourage- 
^^  ment  to  repeat  the  same  method  any  more  :    That 
*'  such  a  preliminary  treaty  must  be  negotiated  either 
"  by  some  particular  allies,  or  by  all ;  the  first,  her 
*^  majesty  could  never  suffer,  since  she  would  neither 
*'  take  upon  her  to  settle  the  interest  of  others,  nor 
"  submit  that  others  should  settle  those  of  her  own 
^^  kingdoms  ;  as  to  the  second,  it  w^as  liable  to  mons. 
^^  Buys's  objection,  because  the  ministers  of  France 
^^  Would  have  as  f^iir  an  opportunity  of  sowing  division 
"  among  the  allies,  when  they  were  all  assembled 
*^  upon  a  preliminary  treaty,  as  when  the  conferences 
"  were  open  for  a  negotiation  of  peace  :  That  this 
"  method  could  therefore  have  no  other  effect  than 
*^  to  delay  the  treaty,  without  any  advantage  :  That 
**  her  majesty  was  heartily  disposed,  both  then,  and 
*^  during  the  negotiation,  to  insist  on  every  thing 
"  necessary  for  securing  the  barrier  and  commerce 
*^  of  the  States;  and  therefore  hoped  the  conferences 
*^  might  be  opened,  without  farther  difficulties. 

"  Tlut. 
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"  That  her  majesty  did  not  only  consent,  but  de- 
"  sire,  to  have  a  plan  settled  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
*^  as  soon  as  the  negotiation  of  peace  should  begin  ; 
^'  but  expected  to  have  the  burden  more  equally 
"  laid,  and  more  agreeable  *  to  treaties :  and  would 
'^  join  with  the  States  in  pressing  the  allies  to  per- 
*^  form  their  parts,  as  she  had  endeavoured  to  animate 
*^  them  by  her  example." 

Mons.  Buys  seemed  to  know  little  of  his  masters 
mindj  and  pretended  he  had  no  power  to  conclude 
upon  any  thing.  Her  majesty's  minister  proposed 
to  him  an  alliance  between  the  two  nations,  to  subsist 
after  a  peace.  To  this  he  hearkened  very  readily ; 
and  offered  to  take  the  matter  ad  refer endimi,  having, 
authority  to  do  no  more.  His  intention  was,  that  he 
might  appear  to  negotiate,  in  order  to  gain  time  to 
pick  out,  if  possible,  the  wliole  secret  of  the  trans- 
actions between  Britain  and  France ;  to  disclose 
nothing  himself,  nor  bind  his  masters  to  any  condi- 
tions ;  to  seek  delays  till  the  parliament  met,  and 
then  observe  what  turn  it  took,  and  what  w^ould  be 
the  issue  of  those  frequent  cabals  between  himself 
and  some  other  foreign  ministers,  in  conjunction  with 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  discontented  faction. 

The  Dutch  hoped,  that  the  clamours  raised  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  queen's  ministers  toward  a 
peace,  would  make  the  parliament  disapprove  what 
had  been  done  ;  whereby  the  States  would  be  at  the 
head  of  the  negotiation,  w^hich  the  qaeen  did  not 
think  fit  to  have  any  more  in  their  hands,  w^here  it 
had    miscarried    twice    already;     although    prince 

*  It  should  be — «  more  agreeallj  xo  treaties,'  to  cori;espond  with 
the  other  adverb—'  more  equally,' 

Eugene 
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Eugene  himself  owned,  "  That  France  was  then 
"  disposed  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  such  condi- 
^^  tions,  that  it  was  not  worth  the  life  of  a  grenadier 
"  to  refuse  them."  As  to  insisting  upon  specifick 
preliminaries,  her  majesty  thought  her  own  method 
much  better,  "  for  each  ally,  in  the  course  of  the 
"  negotiation,  to  advance  and  manage  his  own  pre- 
*'  tensions,  wherein  she  would  support  and  assist 
*^  them :"  rather  than  for  two  ministers  of  one  ally, 
to  treat  solely  with  the  enemy,  and  report  what 
they  pleased  to  the  rest,  as  was  practised  by  the 
Dutch  at  Gertruydenberg. 

.  One  part  of  mons.  Buys's  instructions  was,,  ''  To 
*'  desire  the  queen  not  to  be  so  far  amused  by  a 
*^  treaty  of  peace,  as  to  neglect  her  preparation  for 
"  war  against  the  next  campaign."  Her  majesty, 
who  w^as  firmly  resolved  against  submitting  any 
longer  to  that  unequal  burden  of  expense  she  had 
hitherto  lain  under,  commanded  Mr.  secretary  St. 
John  to  debate  the  matter  with  that  minister ;  who 
said,  "  He  had  no  power  to  treat ;"  only  insisted, 
*^  that  his  masters  had  fully  done  their  part ;  and 
'^  that  nothing  but  exhortations  could  be  used,  to 
"  prevail  on  the  other  allies  to  act  with  greater 
**^  vigour." 

-  On  the  other  side,  the  queen  refused  to  concert 
any  plan  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  till  the 
States  would  join  with  her  in  agreeing  to  open  the 
conferences  of  peace ;  which,  therefore,  by  mons. 
Buys's  application  to  them,  was  accordingly  done, 
by  a  resolution  taken  in  Holland  upon  the  21st  of 
November,  1711,  N.  S. 

About  this  time  the  count  de  Gallas  was  forbid 
the  courts  by  order  from  the  queen ;  who  sent  him 

word. 
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Word,  "  that  she  looked  upon  him  no  longer  as  a 
^'  publick  minister." 

This  gentleman  thought  fit  to  act  a  very  disho- 
nourable part  here  in  England,  altogether  inconsist- 
ent with  the  character  he  bore  of  envoy  from  the 
late  and  present  emperors  ;  two  princes  under  the 
strictest  ties  of  gratitude  to  the  queen,  especially  the 
latter,    who   had  then  the  title  of  king  of  Spain. 
Count  Gallas,  about  the  end  of  August,  17 Hj  with 
the  utmost  privacy,  dispatched  an  Italian,  one  of 
his  clerks,  to  Franckfort,  where  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough was  then  expected.      This  man  was   in- 
structed to  pass  for  a  Spaniard,  and  insinuate  him- 
self into  the  earl's  service ;  which  he  accordingly 
did,  and  gave  constant  information  to  the  last  em- 
peror's secretary  at  Franckfort,  of  all  he  could  gather 
up  in  his  lordship's  family,  as  well  as  copies  of  several 
letters  he  had  transcribed.    It  was  likewise  discovered 
that  Gallas  had,  in  his  dispatches  to  the  present  em- 
peror, then  in  Spain,  represented  the  queen  and  her 
ministers  as  not  to  be  confided  in  :  "  That  when  her 
"  majesty  had  dismissed  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  she 
^^  promised  to  proceed  no  farther  in  the  change  of 
*^  her  servants  ;  yet  soon  after  turned  them  all  out, 
*^  and  thereby  ruined  the  publick  credit,  as  well  as 
*'  abandoned    Spain  :    That  the  present   ministers 
^^  wanted  the  abilities  and  good  dispositions  of  the 
"  former ;  were  persons  of  ill  designs,  and  enemies 
"  to  the  common  cause,  and  he  (Gallas)  could  not 
"  trust  them."     In  his  letters  to  count  Zinzendorf, 
he  said,  "  That  Mr.  secretary  St.  John  complained 
^'  of  the  house  of  Austria's  backwardness,  only  to 
"  make  the   king  of  Spain  odious  to  England,  and 
",  the  people  here  desirous  of  a  peace,  although  it 
Vol.  IV.  H  "  were 
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^^  were  ever  so  bad  ;"  to  prevent  which,  count  Gallas 
drew  up  a  memorial  which  he  intended  to  give  the 
queen,  and  transmitted  a  draught  of  it  to  Zinzen- 
dorf  for  his  advice  and  approbation.  This  memorial, 
among  other  great  promises  to  encourage  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  proposed  the  detaching  of  a 
good  body  of  tioops  from  Hungary,  to  serve  in  It-aly 
or  Spain,  as  the  queen  should  think  fit. 

Zinzendorf  thought  this  too  bold  a  step,  without 
consulting  the  emperor  :  to  v/hich  Gallas  replied, 
That  his  design  was  only  to  engage  the  queen  to 
go  on  with  the  war :  That  Zinzendorf  knew  how 
earnestly  the  English  and  Dutch  had  pressed  to 
have  these  troops  from  Hungary  ;  and  therefore 
they  ought  to  be  promised,  in  order  to  quiet 
those  two  nations ;  after  which,  several  ways 
might  be  found  to  elude  that  promise ;  and  in 
the  mean  time,  the  great  point  would  be  gained, 
of  bringing  the  English  to  declare  for  continuing 
the  war :  That  the  emperor  might  afterwards  ex- 
cuse himself,  by  the  apprehension  of  a  war  in 
Hungary,  or  of  that  between  the  Turks  and 
Muscovites.  That  if  these  excuses  should  be  at 
an  end,  a  detachment  of  one  or  two  regiments 
might  be  sent,  and  the  rest  deferred  by  pretend- 
ing want  of  money  ;  by  which  the  queen  would 
probably  be  brought  to  maintain  some  part  of 
those  troops,  and  perhaps  the  whole  body.'*  He 
added,  ^^  That  this  way  of  management  was  very 
"  common  among  the  allies ;"  and  gave  for  an 
example,  the  forces  which  the  Dutch  had  promised 
for  the  service  of  Spain,  but  were  never  sent ;  with 
several  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  which,  he 
said,  might  be  produced. 

Her 
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Her  majesty,  who  had  long  suspected  that  count 
Gallas  was  engaged  in  these  and  the  Hke  practices, 
having  at  last  received  authentick  proofs  of  this  whole 
intrigue,  from  original  letters,  and  the  voluntary 
confession  of  those  who  were  principally  concerned 
in  carrying  it  on,  thought  it  necessary  to  show  her 
resentment,  by  refusing  the  count  any  more  access 
to  her  person  or  her  court. 

Although  the  queen,  as  it  has  been  already  ob- 
served, was  resolved  to  open  the  conferences  upon 
the  general  preliminaries ;  yet  she  thought  it  would 
very  much  forward  the  peace,  to  know  what  w^ere 
the  utmost  concessions  which  France  would  make 
to  the  several  allies,  but  especially  to  the  States 
General,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Therefore,  while 
her  majesty  was  pressing  the  former  to  agree  to 
a  general  treaty,  the  abbe  Gualtier  was  sent  to 
France,  with  a  memorial,  to  desire  that  the  most 
Christian  king  would  explain  himself  upon  those 
preliminaries,  particularly  with  relation  to  Savoy  and 
Holland,  whose  satisfaction  the  queen  had  most  at 
heart ;  as  well  from  her  friendship  to  both  these 
powers,  as  because,  if  she  might  engage  to  them,  that 
their  just  pretensions  would  be  allowed,  few  difficulties 
would  remain,  of  any  moment,  to  retard  the  general 
peace. 

The  French  answer  to  this  memorial  contained 
leveral  schemes  and  proposals  for  the  satisfaction  of 
each  ally,  coming  up  very  near  to  what  her  majesty 
and  her  ministers  thought  reasonable.  The  greatest 
difficulties  seemed  to  be  about  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
for  whose  interests  France  appeared  to  be  as  much 
concerned,  as  the  queen  was  for  those  of  the  duke  of 

li  2  Savoy. 
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Savoy.     Howe ver^  those  were  judged  not  very  hard 
to  be  surmounted. 

The  States  having  at  length  agreed  to  a  general 
treaty,  the  following  particulars  were  concerted  be- 
tween her  majesty  and  that  republick : 

'^  That  the  congress  should  be  held  at  Utrecht. 

^'  That  the  opening  of  the  congress  should  be 
''  upon  the  12th  of  January,  N.  S.  1711-12. 
'  ^^  That,  for  avoiding  all  inconveniences  of  cere- 
"  mony,  the  ministers  of  the  queen  and  States, 
"  during  the  treaty,  should  only  have  the  characters 
*^  of  plenipotentiaries,  and  not  take  that  of  ambas- 
^  sadors,  till  the  day  on  which  the  peace  should  be 
^^  signed. 

"  Lastly,  The  queen  and  States  insisted,  that  the 
*^  ministers  of  the  duke  of  Anion,  and  the  late 
**  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  should  not  ap- 
*^'  pear  at  the  congress,  until  the  points  relating  to 
**  their  masters  were  adjusted  ;  and  were  firmly  re- 
*^  solved  not  to  send  their  passports  for  the  irnnisters 
"  of  France,  till  the  most  Christian  king  declared, 
*^  that  the  absence  of  the  forementioned  manisters 
"  should  not  delay  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
"  tion." 

Pursuant  to  the  three  former  articles,  her  majesty 
wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  allies  engaged  with 
her  in  the  present  war ;  and  France  had  notice, 
*^  That,  as  soon  as  the  king  declared  his  compliance 
"  with  the  last  article,  the  blank  passports  should 
*^  be  filled  up  with  the  names  of  the  mareschal 
"  D'Uxelles,  the  abbe  De  Polignac,  and  mons. 
^^  Mesnager,  who  were  appointed  plenipotentiaries 
"  for  that  crown." 

From 
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From  what  I  have  hitherto^  deduced,  the  reader 
sees  the  plan  which  the  queen  thought  the  most 
effectual  for  advancing  a  peace.  As  the  conferences 
were  to  begin  upon  the  general  preliminaries,  the 
queen  was  to  be  empowered  by  France,  to  offer 
separately  to  the  allies,  what  might  be  reasonable 
for  each  to  accept ;  and  her  own  interests  being 
previously  settled,  she  was  to  act  as  a  general  me- 
diator ;  a  figure  -that  became  her  best,  from  the  part 
she  had  in  the  war,  and  more  useful  to  the  great  end 
at  which  she  aimed,  of  giving  a  safe  and  honourable 
peace  to  Europe. 

Besides,  it  Vv^as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  inte- 
rests of  Britain,  that  the  queen  should  be  at  the  head 
of  the  negotiation ;  without  which,  her  majesty 
could  find  no  expedient  to  redress  the  injuries  her 
kingdoms  were  sure  to  suffer  by  the  Barrier-treaty. 
In  order  to  settle  this  point  with  the  States,  the 
ministers  here  had  a  conference  with  mons.  Buys,  a 
few  days  before  the  parliament  met.  He  v/as  told, 
'^  How  necessary  it  was,  by  a  previous  concert  be- 
^'  tween  the  emperor,  the  queen,  and  the  States,  to 
^^  prevent  any  difference  which  might  arise  in  the 
"  course  of  the  treaty  at  Utrecht :  That  under  pre- 
'^  tence  of  a  barrier  for  the  States  General,  as  their 
"  security  against  France,  infinite  prejudice  might 
'^  arise  to  the  trade  of  Britain  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
"  lands ;  for,  by  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  Barrier- 
"^  treaty,  in  consequence  of  what  was  stipulated  by 
"  that  of  Munster,  the  queen  was  brought  to  engage 
"  that  commerce  shall  not  be  rendered  more  easy, 
"  in  point  of  duties,  by  the  sea-ports  of  Flanders, 
"  than  it  is  by  the  river  Scheld,  and  by  the  canals 
"  on  the   side   of  the  Seven  Provinces ;  which,  as 

H  3  '^  things 
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^^  things  TxOw  stood,  was  very  unjust ;  for,  while  the 
"  towns  in  Flanders  were  in  the  hands  of  France  or 
^'  Spain,  the  Dutch  and  we  traded  to  them  upon 
'^  equal  foot ;  but  now,  since  by  the  Barrier-treaty 
"  those  towns  were  to  be  possessed  by  the  States, 
"  that  republick  might  lay  what  duties  they  pleased 
*^  upon  British  goods,  after  passing  by  Ostend,  and 
^^  make  their  own  custom-free,  which  would  utterly 
^^  ruin  our  whole  trade  with  Flanders." 

Upon  this,  the  lords  told  mons.  Buys  very  frankly, 
"That,  if  the  States  expected  the  queen  should 
"  support  their  barrier,  as  their  demands  from  France 
"  and  the  house  of  Austria  upon  that  head,  they 
"  ought  to  agree  that  the  subjects  of  Britain  should 
"  trade  as  freely  to  all  the  countries  and  places,  which, 
^^  by  virtue  of  any  former  or  future  treaty,  were  to 
"  become  the  barrier  of  the  States,  as  they  did  in  the 
'^  time  of  the  late  king  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain, 
"  or  as  the  subjects  of  the  States  General  themselves 
"  shall  do  :  and  it  is  hoped,  their  Highmightinesses 
"  would  never  scruple  to  rectify  a  mistake  so  inju- 
"  rious  to  that  nation,  without  whose  blood  and 
*^  treasure  they  would  have  had  no  barrier  at  all." 
Mons.  Buys  had  nothing  to  answer  against  these 
objections ;  but  said,  "  He  had  already  wrote  ^  to 
'^  his  masters  for  farther  instructions." 

Greater  difficulties  occurred  about  settling  what 
should  be  the  barrier  to  the  States  after  a  peace  : 
the  envoy  insisting  to  have  all  the  towns  that  were 
named  in  the  treaty  of  barrier  and  succession  ;  and 
the  queen  s  ministers  excepting  those  towns,  which, 

*  '  He  had  already  wrote,*  <S:c.     It  should  be, — *He  had  already- 
written,*  &c. 

if 
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if  they  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  would 
render  the  trade  of  Britain  to  Flanders  precarious. 
At  length  it  was  agreed  in  general,  that  the  States 
ought  to  have  what  is  really  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  their  barrier  against  France ;  and  that  some 
amicable  expedient  should  be  found,  for  removing 
the  fears  both  of  Britain  and  Holland  upon  this 
point. 

But  at  the  same  time  mons.  Buys  was  told,  "  That, 
"  although  the  queen  would  certainly  insist  to  obtain 
"  all  those  points  from  France,  in  behalf  of  her 
"  allies,  the  States ;  yet  she  hoped  his  masters  were 
^'^  too  reasonable  to  break  oiF  the  treaty,  rather  than 
"  not  obtain  the  very  utmost  of  their  demands, 
"  which  could  not  be  settled  here,  unless  he  were 
"  fully  instructed  to  speak  and  conclude  upon  that 
"  subject :  That  her  majesty  thought  the  best  way 
"^  of  securing  the  common  interest,  and  preventing 
"  the  division  of  the  allies,  by  the  artifices  of  France, 
^^  in  the  course  of  a  long  negotiation,  would  be,  to 
^^  concert  between  the  c]ueen's  ministers  and  those 
^^  of  the  States,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  other  con- 
^^  federates,  such  a  plan,  as  might  amount  to  a  safe 
'^  and  honourable  peace.  After  which,  the  abbe 
^'  Polignac,  who,  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries, 
^^  was  most  in  the  secret  of  his  court,  might  be  told, 
"  that  it  was  in  vain  to  amuse  each  other  any  longer  ; 
*^  that  on  such  terms  the  peace  would  be  immediately 
"  concluded  ;  and  that  the  conferences  must  cease, 
"  if  those  conditions  were  not,  without  delay,  and 
"  with  expedition,  granted." 

A  treaty  between  her  majesty  and  the  States,  to 
subsist  after  a  peace,  was  now  signed,  mons.  Buys 
having  received  full  powers  to  that  purpose.     His 

H  4  masters 
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masters  were  desirous  to  have  a  private  article 
added,  suh  spe  rati,  concerning  those  terms  of  peace  ; 
without  the  granting  of  which,  we  should  stipulate 
not  to  agree  with  the  enemy.  But  neither  the  cha- 
racter of  Buys,  nor  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
empowered  to  treat,  would  allow  the  queen  to  enter 
into  such  an  engagement.  The  congress  likewise 
approaching,  there  was  not  time  to  settle  a  point  of 
so  great  importance.  Neither  lastly,  would  her  ma- 
jesty be  tied  down  by  Holland,  without  previous 
satisfaction  upon  several  articles  in  the  Barrier- 
treaty,  so  inconsistent  with  her  engagements  to  other 
powers  in  the  alliance,  and  so  injurious  to  her  owa 
kingdoms. 

The  lord  privy  seal  and  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
having,  about  the  time  the  parliament  met,  been 
appointed  her  majesty's  plenipotentiaries  for  treating 
on  a  general  peace  :  I  shall  here  break  off  the  account 
of  any  farther  progress  made  in  that  great  affair,  until 
I  resume  it  in  the  last  book  of  this  History. 
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X  HE  house  of  commons  seemed  resolved,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  to  inquire  strictly,  not 
only  into  all  abuses  relating  to  the  accounts  of  the 
army,  but  likewise  into  the  several  treaties  between 
us  and  our  allies,  upon  what  articles  and  conditions 
they  were  first  agreed  to,  and  how  these  had  been 
since  observed.  In  the  first  week  of  their  sitting,  they 
sent  an  address  to  the  queen,  to  desire  that  the  treaty, 
whereby  her  majesty  was  obliged  to  furnish  forty 
thousand  men,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  forces 
of  her  alHes  in  the  Low  Countries,  might  be  laid 
before  the  house.  To  which  the  secretary  of  state 
brought  an  answer,  "  That  search  had  been  made, 
"  but  no  footsteps  could  be  found  of  any  treaty  or 
"  convention  for  that  purpose."  It  was  this  un- 
accountable neglect  in  the  former  ministry,  which 
first  gave  a  pretence  to  the  allies  for  lessening  their 

quotas. 
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quotas,  so  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  majesty, 
her  kingdoms,  and  the  common  cause,  in  the  course 
of  the  war.  It  had  been  stipulated,  by  the  grand 
alhance  between  the  emperor,  Britain,  and  the  States, 
"  That  those  three  states  should  assist  each  other 
^^  with  their  whole  force  ;  and  that  the  several  pro- 
*'  portions  should  be  specified  in  a  particular  con- 
*'  vention."  But  if  any  such  convention  were 
made,  it  was  never  ratified  ;  only  the  parties  agreed, 
by  common  consent,  to  take  each  a  certain  share  of 
the  burden  upon  themselves,  which  the  late  king 
William  communicated  to  the  house  of  commons  by 
his  secretary  of  state ;  and  which  afterwards,  the 
other  two  powers,  observing  the  mighty  zeal  in 
our  ministry  for  prolonging  the  war,  eluded  as  they 
pleased. 

The  commissioners  for  stating  the  publick  accompts 
of  the  kingdom,  had,  in  executing  their  office  the 
preceding  summer,  discovered  several  practices  re- 
lating to  the  affairs  of  the  army ;  which  they  drew 
up  in  a  report,  and  delivered  to  the  house. 

The  commons  began  their  examination  of  the 
report  with  a  member  of  their  own,  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole,  already  mentioned  p.  43  ;  who,  during  his 
being  secretary  at  war,  had  received  five  hundred 
guineas,  and  taken  a  note  for  five  hundred  pounds 
more,  on  account  of  two  contracts  for  forage  of  the 
queen's  troops  quartered  in  Scotland.  He  endea- 
voured to  excuse  the  first  contract ;  but  had  nothing 
to  say  about  the  second.  The  first  appeared  so  plain 
and  so  scandalous  to  the  commons,  that  they  voted 
the  author  of  it  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  trust,  and 
notorious  corruption,  committed  him  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  continued  to  the  end  of  the  session, 

and 
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and  expelled  him  the  house.  He  was  a  person  much 
caressed  by  the  opposers  of  the  queen  and  ministry ; 
having  been  first  drawn  into  their  party,  by  his  indif- 
ference to  any  principles,  and  afterwards,  kept  steady- 
by  the  loss  of  his  place.  His  bold,  forward  coun- 
tenance, altogether  a  stranger  to  that  infirmity  which 
makes  men  bashful,  joined  to  a  readiness  of  speaking 
in  publick,  has  justly  entitled  him,  among  those  of 
his  faction^  to  be  a  sort  of  leader  in  the  second  form. 
The  reader  must  excuse  me  for  being  so  particular 
about  one,  who  is  otherwise  altogether  obscure. 

Another  part  of  the  report  concerned  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  had  received  large  sums  of 
money,  by  way  of  gratuity,  from  those  who  were 
the  undertakers  for  providing  the  army  with  bread. 
This  the  duke  excused,  in  a  letter  to  the  commis- 
sioners, from  the  like  practice  of  other  generals : 
but  that  excuse  appeared  to  be  of  little  weight,  and 
the  mischievous  consequences  of  such  a  corruption 
wTre  visible  enough ;  since  the  money  given  by 
these  undertakers,  were  but  bribes  for  connivance 
at  their  indirect  deahngs  with  the  army.  And^  as 
frauds  that  begin  at  the  top,  are  apt  to  spread  through 
all  the  subordinate  ranks  of  those  who  have  any 
share  in  the  management,  and  to  increase  as  they 
circulate  ;  so,  in  this  case,  for  every  thousand  pounds 
given  to  the  general,  the  soldiers  at  least  suffered 
fourfold. 

Another  article  of  this  report,  relating  to  the 
duke,  was  yet  of  more  importance.  The  greatest 
part  of  her  majesty's  forces  in  Flanders,  were  mer- 
cenary troops,  hired  from  several  princes  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  found  that  the  queen's  general  sub- 
tracted two  and  half  per  cent  out  of    the  pay  of 
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those  troops,  for  his  own  use,  which  amounted  to 
a  great  annual  sum.  The  duke  of  Marlborough, 
in  his  letter  already  mentioned,  endeavouring  to 
extenuate  the  matter,  told  the  commissioners,  "  That 
"  this  deduction  was  a  free  gift  from  the  foreign 
*'  troops,  which  he  had  negotiated  with  them  by 
"  the  late  king's  orders,  and  had  obtained  the 
"  queen's  warrant  for  reserving  and  receiving  it  : 
^'  That  it  was  intended  for  secret  service,  the  ten 
^'  thousand  pounds  a  year  given  by  parliament  not 
*'  proving  sufficient  ;  and  had  all  been  laid  out  that 
^^  way."  The  commissioners  observed,  in  answer, 
"  That  the  warrant  was  kept  dormant  for  nine 
^'^  years,  as  indeed  no  entry  of  it  appeared  in  the 
*^  secretary  of  state's  books,  and  the  deduction  of 
*^  it  concealed  all  that  time  from  the  knowledge  of 
*^  parliament :  That  if  it  had  been  a  free  gift  from 
*'  the  foreign  troops,  it  would  not  have  been  stipu- 
^^  lated  by  agreement,  as  the  duke's  letter  con- 
'^  fessed,  and  as  his  warrant  declared  ;  which  latter 
'^  affirmed  this  stoppage  to  be  intended  for  defray- 
"  ing  extraordinary  contingent  expenses  of  the 
"  troops,  and  therefore  should  not  have  been  ap- 
*'  plied  to  secret  services."  They  submitted  to  the 
house,  whether  the  warrant  itself  were  legal,  or  duly 
countersigned.  The  commissioners  added,  ^^  That 
*^  no  receipt  was  ever  given  for  this  deducted  money; 
*^  nor  was  it  mentioned  in  any  receipts  from  the 
^'^  foreign  troops,  which  were  always  taken  in  full. 
''  And  lastly.  That  the  whole  sum,  on  computa- 
*^  tion,  amounted  to  near  three  hundred  thousand 
*^  pounds." 

The  house,  after  a  long  debate,  resolved,  "  That 
^'  the  taking  several  sums  from  the  contractors  for 
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*^^'  bread  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  un-. 
*''  warrantable  and  illegal ;  and  that  the  two  and  a 
"  half  per  cent  deducted  from  the  foreign  troops, 
^^  was  publick  money,  and  ought  to  be  accounted 
^^  for  :"  which  resolutions  were  laid  before  the  queen 
by  the  whole  house,  and  her  majesty  promised  to  do 
her  part  in  redressing  what  was  complained  of  The 
duke  and  his  friends  had,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  by  their  credit  with  the  queen,  procured 
a  warrant  from  her  majesty  for  this  perquisite  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  warrant  was  directed 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  countersigned  by 
sir  Charles  Hedges,  then  secretary  of  state ;  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  paymaster-general  of  the  army 
was  to  pay  the  said  deducted  money  to  the  general, 
and  take  a  receipt  in  full  from  the  foreign  troops. 

It  was  observed,  as  very  commendable  and  be- 
coming the  dignity  of  such  an  assembly,  that  this 
debate  was  managed  with  great  temper,  and  with 
few  personal  reflections  upon  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough. They  seemed  only  desirous  to  come  at 
the  truth,  without  which,  they  could  not  answer 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  those  whom  they  re- 
presented ;  and  left  the  rest  to  her  majesty's  pru- 
dence. The  attorney  general  v/as  ordered  to  com- 
mence an  action  against  the  duke  for  the  subtracted 
money ;  which  would  have  amounted  to  a  great 
sum,  enough  to  ruin  any  private  person,  except  him- 
self This  process  is  still  depending,  although  very 
moderately  pursued,  either  by  the  queen's  indul- 
gence to  one  whom  she  had  formerly  so  much 
trusted  ;  or,  perhaps,  to  be  revived  or  slackened, 
according  to  the  future  demeanour  of  the  defendant. 

Some 
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Some  time  after,  Mr.  Cardonnell*,  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  secretary  to  the  general  in  Flanders, 
was  expelled  the  house,  for  the  offence  of  receiving 
3^early  bribes  from  those  who  had  contracted  to  fur- 
nish bread  for  the  army ;  and  met  with  no  farther 
punishment  for  a  practice  voted  to  be  unwarrantable 
and  corrupt. 

These  were  all  the  censures  of  any  moment, 
which  the  commons,  under  so  great  a  weight  of 
business,  thought  fit  to  make,  upon  the  reports  of 
their  commissioners  for  inspecting  the  publick  ac~ 
compts.  But  having  promised,  in  the  beginning 
■of  this  history,  to  examine  the  state  of  the  nation, 
with  respect  to  its  debts  ;  by  what  negligence  or 
corruption  they  first  began,  and  in  process  of 
time  made  such  a  prodigious  increase ;  and  lastly, 
what  courses  have  been  taken,  under  the  present 
administration,  to  find  out  funds  for  answering  so 
many  unprovided  incumbrances,  as  well  as  put  a  stop 
to  new  ones  ;  I  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  reader 
upon  this  important  article. 

By  all  I  have  yet  read  of  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  it  appears  to  m.e,  that  the  national  debts, 
secured  upon  parliamentary  funds  of  interest,  were 
things  unknown  in  England,  before  the  last  revo- 
lution under  the  prince  of  Orange.  It  is  true, 
that  in  the  grand  rebelHon  tlie  king's  enemies  bor- 
rowed money  of  particular  persons,  upon  what 
they  called  the  publick  faith  ;  but  this  was  only  for 
short  periods,  and  the  sums    no  more    than  what 

*  Jajnes  Cardonnell,  esq.  was  turned  out  from  being  a  commis- 
Moner  of  the  salt-office,  April  8,  1713. 
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they  could  pay    at   once,   as  they   constantly  did. 
Some  of  our  kings  have  been  very  profuse  in  peace 
and  war,  and  are  blamed   in  history  for  their   op- 
pressions of   the    people  by  severe  taxes,   and   for 
borrowing   money   which    they    never   paid  :    but 
national  debts  was  a  style,    which,  I  doubt,  would 
hardly  then  be  understood.     When  the   prince  of 
Orange  was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  a  general  war 
began  in  these  parts  of  Europe,  the  king  and  his 
counsellors  thought  it  would  be  ill  pohcy  to  com- 
mence his  reign  v/ith  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people, 
w^ho  had  lived  long  in  ease  and  plenty,   and  might 
be  apt  to  think  their  deliverance  too  dearly  bought : 
wherefore  one  of  the  first  actions  of  the  new  govern- 
ment was,  to  take  oiF  the  tax  upon  chimneys,   as  a 
burden   very  ungrateful  to  the  commonalty.     But 
money  being  wanted   to   support  the   war,  (which 
even  the  convention  parliament,  that  put  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  were  very  unwilling  he  should  engage 
in)  the  present  bishop  of  Salisbury  *,  is  said  to  have 
found  out  that    expedient  (which  he  had  learned 
in  Holland)  of  raising  money  upon  the  security  of 
taxes,  that  were  only  sufficient  to  pay  a  large  in- 
terest.    The  motives  which  prevailed  on  people  ta 
fall  in  with  this  project,  were  m.any,  and  plausible ; 
for,  supposing  as   the  ministers   industriously  gave 
out,  that  the   war  could  not  last  above  one  or  two 
campaigns   at   most,  it   might  be  carried   on  with 
very  moderate  taxes ;  and  the  debts  accruing  would, 
in  process  of  time,   be  easily  cleared  after  a  peace. 
Then  the   bait  of  large   interest   would  draw  in   a 
great  number  of  those,  whose  money,  by  the  danger 

*  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet. 
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and  difficulties  of  trade,  lay  dead  upon  their  hands  ; 
and  whoever  were  lenders  to  the  government,  would, 
by  surest  principle,  be  obhged  to  support  it.  Be- 
sideS;  the  men  of  estates  could  not  be  persuaded, 
without  time  and  difficulty,  to  have  those  taxes  laid 
on  their  lands,  which  custom  has  since  made  so  fa- 
miliar :  and  it  was  the  business  of  such  as  were  then 
in  power,  to  cultivate  a  monied  interest ;  because 
the  gentry  of  the  kingdom  did  not  very  much  relish 
those  new  notions  in  government,  to  which  the  king, 
who  had  imbibed  his  politicks  in  his  own  country, 
was  thought  to  give  too  much  way.  Neither,  per- 
haps, did  that  prince  think  nations.!  incumbrances  to 
be  any  evil  at  all ;  since  the  flourishing  republick 
where  he  was  born,  is  thought  to  owe  more  than 
ever  it  will  be  able,  or  Vv^ilhng  to  pay.  And  I  re- 
member, when  I  m.entioned  to  mons.  Buys  the 
many  millions  we  owed,  he  would  advance  it  as  a 
maxim,  "  That  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  public k 
'^  to  be  in  debt ;"  which,  perhaps,  may  be  true  in 
a  commonwealth  so  crazily  instituted,  where  the  go- 
vernors cannot  have  too  many  pledges  of  their  sub- 
jects fidelity,  and  where  a  great  majority  must  in- 
evitably be  undone  by  any  revolution,  however 
brought  about.  But  to  prescribe  the  same  rules  to 
a  monarch,  whose  wealth  arises  from  the  rents  and 
improvements  of  lands,  as  well  as  trade  and  manu- 
factures, is  the  mark  of  a  confined  and  cramped 
understanding. 

I  was  moved  to  speak  thus,  because  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  that  the  pernicious  counsels  of  borrow- 
ing money  upon  publick  funds  of  interest,  as  well 
as  some  other  state  lessons,  were  taken  indigested 
from  the  like  practices  among  the  Dutch,  without 

allowing 
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sillowing  in  the  least  for  any  difference  in  govern- 
ment, religion,  law,  custom,  extent  of  country,  or 
manners  and  dispositions  of  the  people. 

But  when  this  expedient  of  anticipations  and 
mortgages,  was  first  put  in  practice,  artful  men, 
in  office  and  credit,  began  to  consider  what  uses 
it  might  be  applied  to  ;  and  soon  found  it  was  likely 
to  prove  the  most  fruitful  seminary,  not  only  to 
establish  a  faction  they  intended  to  set  up  for  their 
own  support,  but  likewise  to  raise  vast  wealth  for 
themselves  in  particular,  who  were  to  be  the  ma- 
nagers and  directors  in  it.  It  was  manifest,  that 
nothing  could  promote  these  two  designs  so  much, 
as  burdening  the  nation  with  debts,  and  giving 
encouragement  to  lenders  :  for,  as  to  the  first,  it 
was  not  to  be  doubted  that  monied  men  would 
be  always  firm  to  the  party  of  those,  who  advised 
the  borrowing  upon  such  good  security,  and  with 
auch  exorbitant  premiums  and  interest ;  and  every 
new  sum  that  was  lent,  took  away  as  much  power 
from  the  landed  men,  as  it  added  to  theirs :  so  that, 
the  deeper  the  kingdom  was  engaged,  it  was  still 
the  better  for  them.  Thus  a  new  estate  and  pro- 
perty sprung  up  in  the  hands  of  mortgagees,  to 
whom  every  house  and  foot  of  land  in  England 
paid  a  rent- charge,  free  of  all  taxes  and  dafalca- 
tions,  and  purchased  at  less  than  half  value.  So 
that  the  gentlemen  of  estates  were,  in  effect,  but 
tenants  to  these  new  landlords  ;  many  of  whom 
were  able,  in  time,  to  force  the  election  of  bo- 
roughs out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  had  been 
the  old  proprietors  and  inhabitants.  This  was  ar- 
rived at  such  a  height,  that  a  very  few  years  more 
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of  war  and  funds^  would  have  clearly  cast  the  ba- 
lance on  the  monied  side. 

As  to  the  second,  this  project  of  borrowing  upon 
funds,  was  of  mighty  advantage  to  those  who  were 
in  the  management  of  it,  as  well  as  to  their  friends 
and  dependants  ;  for,  funds  proving  often  defi- 
cient, the  government  was  obliged  to  strike  tallies 
for  making  up  the  rest ;  which  tallies  were  some- 
times (to  speak  in  the  merchants  phrase)  at  above 
forty  per  cent  discount.  At  this  price,  those  who 
were  in  the  secret  bought  them  up,  and  then  took 
care  to  have  that  deficiency  supplied  in  the  next 
session  of  parliament ;  by  v/hich  they  doubled  their 
principal  in  a  few  months  :  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  lenders,  every  new  project  of  lotteries  or  an- 
nuities, proposed  some  farther  advantage,  either  as  to 
interest  or  premium. 

In  the  year  ]  697?  ^  general  mortgage  was  made 
of  certain  revenues  and  taxes  already  settled,  which 
am.ounted  to  near  a  million  a  year.  This  miortgage 
was  to  continue  till  \7oQ,  to  be  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  above  five  millions  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  In  the  first  parliament  of  the  queen 
the  said  m.ortgage  was  continued  till  1710,  to  sup- 
ply a  deficiency  of  two  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  interest  of  above  a  million  ; 
and  in  the  intermediate  years  a  great  part  of  that 
fund  was  branched  out  into  annuities  for  ninety- 
nine  years  :  so  that  the  late  ministry  raised  all  their 
money,  to  17 10,  only  by  continuing  funds,  which 
were  already  granted  to  their  hands.  This  deceived 
the  people  in  general,  w^ho  were  satisfied  to  continue 
the  payments  they  had  been  accustomed  to;  and 
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made  the  administration  seem  easy,  since  the  war 
went  on  without  any  new  taxes  raised,  except  the 
very  last  year  they  were  in  power ;  not  considering 
what  a  mighty  fund  was  exhausted,  and  must  be 
perpetuated,  although  extremely  injurious  to  trade^, 
;ind  to  the  true  interest  of  the  nation. 

This  great  fund  of  the  general  mortgage,  was  not 
only  loaded,  year  after  year,  by  mighty  sums  bor- 
rowed upon  it,  but  with  the  interest  due  upon  those 
sums :  for  which  the  treasury  was  forced  to  strike 
tallies,  payable  out  of  that  fund,  after  all  the  money 
already  borrowed  upon  it,  there  being  no  other  pro- 
vision of  interest  for  three  or  four  years  ;  till  at  last, 
the  fund  was  so  overloaded,  that  it  could  neither  pay 
principal  nor  interest ;  and  tallies  were  struck  for 
both,  which  occasioned  their  great  discount. 

But,  to  avoid  mistakes  upon  a  subject  where  I 
am  not  very  well  versed  either  in  the  style  or 
matter,  I  will  transcribe  an  account  sent  me  by  sir 
John  Blunt,  who  is  thoroughly  instructed  in  these 
affairs  : 

"  In  the  year  1707^  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
^^  twenty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
^^  one  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  sixpence,  was- 
"  raised,  by  continuing  part  of  the  general  mortgage 
"  from  1710  to  1712 ;  but  with  no  provision  of  in- 
^^  terest  till  August  the  first,  1710,  otherwise  than 
"  by  striking  tahies  for  it  on  that  fund,  payable  after 
"  all  the  other  money  borrowed. 

"  In  170s,  the  same  funds  were  continued  from 
1712  to  1714,  to  raise  seven  hundred  twenty- 
nine  thousand  sixty- seven  pounds,  fifteen  shil- 
lings, and  sixpence;  but  no  provision  for  interest 
till  August  the  first,  171*2;  otherwise  than  as  be- 
r  2  ''  fore.. 
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^^  fore,  by  striking  tallies  for  it  on  the  same  fund^ 
^^  payable  after  all  the  rest  of  the  money  borrowed, 
^'  And  the  discount  of  tallies  then  beginning  to  rise, 
'^  great  part  of  that  money  remained  unraised;  and 
^^  there  is  nothing  to  pay  interest  for  the  money  lent^ 
"  till  August  the  first,  1712.  But  the  late  lord 
"  treasurer  struck  tallies  for  the  full  sum  directed  by 
*^  the  act  to  be  borrowed  ;  great  part  of  which  have 
*^  been  delivered  in  payment  to  the  navy  and  victual- 
*^  ling  offices ;  and  some  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
*^  government. 

'^  In  1709,  part  of  the  same  fund  v;as  continued 
"  from  August  the  first,  \1  \A,  to  August  the  first^ 
*^  1716,  to  raise  six  hundred  forty-five  thousand 
"  pounds ;  and  no  provision  for  interest  till  August 
'^  the  first,  1714  (which  was  about  five  years),  but 
"  by  borrowing  money  on  the  same  fund,  payable 
'^  after  the  sums  before  lent ;  so  that  little  of  that 
"  money  was  lent.  But  the  tallies  were  struck  for 
"  what  was  unlent ;  some  of  which  w^ere  given  out 
"  for  the  payment  of  the  navy  and  victualling  ;  and 
"  some  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
*^  ment. 

"•  In  1710,  the  sums  which  w^ere  before  given 
^'  from  1714  to  1716  were  continued  from  thence 
^'  to  1720,  to  raise  one  million  two  hundred  ninety- 
**  six  thousand  five  lamdred  and  fifty-two  pounds, 
"  nine  shillings,  and  eleven  pence  three  farthings ; 
^'  and  no  immediate  provision  for  interest  till  August 
"  the  first,  1716  :  only,  after  the  duty  of  one  shil- 
^'  ling  fer  bushel  on  salt  should  be  cleared  from  the 
'*  money  it  was  then  charged  with,  and  which  was 
"  not  so  cleared  till  Midsummer  17 12  last;  then 
"  that  fund  was  to  be  applied  to  pay  the  interest  till 
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"^^  August  the  first,  I/^^;  which  interest  amounted 
^f  to  about  seventy-seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
^^  and  ninety-three  pounds  per  annum :  and  the  said 
'^  salt  fund  produced  but  about  fifty-five  thousand 
*''  pounds  per  annum  :  so  that  no  money  was  borrow- 
"  ed  upon  the  general  mortgage  in  1710,  except  one 
«^  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  lent  by  the 
*^  Swiss  Cantons  ;  but  tallies  were  struck  for  the 
*■  whole  sum.  These  all  remained  in  the  late  trea- 
''^  surer's  hands  at  the  time  of  his  removal ;  yet  the 
*^  money  was  suspended,  which  occasioned  those 
^'  great  demands  upon  the  commissioners  of  the 
"  treasury  who  succeeded  him,  and  were  forced  to 
'^  pawn  those  tallies  to  the  bank,  or  to  remitters, 
"  rather  than  sell  them  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  per 
^^^  cent  discount,  as  the  price  then  was.  About  two 
*'  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  them  they  paid  to 
*^  clothiers  of  the  army^,  and  others  ;  and  all  the 
"  rest,  being  above  ninety  thousand  pounds,  have 
""  been  subscribed  into  the  Southsea  Company,  for 
"  the  use  of  the  publick. 

When  the  earl  of  Godolphin  was  renioved  from 
his  employment,  he  left  a  debt  upon  the  navy  of 
several  millions,  all  contracted  tinder  his  administra- 
tion, which  had  no  parliament  security,  and  was 
daily  increased.  Neither  could  I  ever  learn,  whether 
that  lord  had  the  smallest  prospect  of  clearing  this 
incumbrance,  or  whether  there  were  policy,  negli- 
gence, or  despair,  at  the  bottom  of  this  unaccount- 
able management.  But  the  consequences  were  visible 
and  ruinous ;  for  by  this  mieans  navy  bills  grew  to  be 
forty  per  cent  discount,  and  upwards ;  and  almost 
every  kind  of  stores,  bought  by  the  navy  and 
victualling  offices,  cost  the  government  double  rates, 
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and  sometimes  more  :  so  that  the  publick  has  direct- 
ly lost  several  millions  upon  this  one  article,  without 
any  sort  of  necessity,  that  I  could  ever  hear  assigned, 
by  the  ablest  vindicators  of  that  party. 

In  this  oppressed  and  entangled  state  v/as  the  king- 
dom, vv^ith  relation  to  its  debts,  when  the  queen  re- 
moved the  earl  of  Godolphin  from  his  office,  and 
put  it  into  commission,  of  which  the  present  treasure!* 
was  one.     This  person  had  been  chosen  speaker  suc- 
cessively to  three  parliaments,  was  afterwards  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  always  in  great  esteem  with  the 
queen  for  his  wisdom  and  fidelity.    The  late  ministry, 
about  tvs^o  years  before  their  fall,  had  prevailed  with 
her  majesty,  much  against  her  inchnadon,  to  dis- 
miss him  from  her  service  ;  for  which  they  cannot  be 
justly  blamed,  since  he  had  endeavoured  the  same 
thing  against  them,  and  very  narrowly  failed  ;  which 
makes  it  the  more  extraordinary,  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  a  second  attempt,  against  those  very  adversa- 
ries, who  had  such  fair  warning  by  the  first.     He  is 
firm  and  steady  in  his  resolutions,  not  easily  diverted 
from  them  after  he  has  once  possessed  himself  of  an 
opinion  that  they  are  right ;  nor  very  communicative 
where  he  can  act  by  himself,  being  taught  by  ex- 
perience,   "  That  a  secret  is  seldom  safe    in   more 
*^  than  one  breast.''     That  which  occurs  to  other 
men  after  mature  deliberation,  offers  to  him  as  his 
first  thoughts ;  so  that  he  decides  immediately  what 
is  best  to  be  done,  and  therefore  is  seldom  at  a  loss 
upon  sudden  exigencies.     He  thinks  it  a  more  easy 
and  safe  rule  in  politicks,  to  watch  incidents  as  they 
come,  and  then  turn  them  to  the  advantage  of  what 
he  pursues,  than  to  pretend  to  foresee   them  at  a 
great  distance.     Fear^   cruelty,   avarice,   and  pride, 

are 
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are  wholly  strangers  to  his  nature  ;  but  he  is  not 
without  ambition.  There  is  one  thing  peculiar  in 
his  temper^  which  I  altogether  disapprove,  and  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  or  met  with  in  any 
other  man's  character:  I  mean  an  easiness  and  in- 
difference under  any  imputation,  although  he  be 
ever  so  innocent,  and  although  the  strongest  pro- 
babilities and  appearances  are  against  him ;  so  that 
I  have  known  him  often  suspected  by  his  nearest 
friends,  for  some  months,  in  points  of  the  highest 
importance,  to  a  degree  that  they  were  ready  to 
break  with  him,  and  only  undeceived  by  time  and 
accident.  His  detractors,  Vv'ho  charge  him  with 
cunning,  are  but  ill  acquainted  with  his  character ; 
for,  in  the  sense  they  take  the  word,  and  as  it  is 
usually  understood,  I  know  no  man  to  whom  that 
mean  talent  could  be  with  less  justice  applied,  as  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  while  he  has  been  at  the  helm, 
does  clearly  demonstrate,  very  contrary  to  the  nature 
and  principles  of  cunning,  which  is  always  employed 
in  serving  little  turns,  proposing  little  ends,  and  sup- 
plying daily  exigencies,  by  little  shifts  and  expedi- 
ents. But  to  rescue  a  prince  out  of  the  hands  of  in- 
solent subjects,  bent  upon  such  designs  as  must 
probably  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  governrnxcnt ;  to  find 
out  means  for  paying  such  exorbitant  debts  as  this 
nation  hath  been  involved  in,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
better  management ;  to  make  a  potent  enemy  offer 
advantageous  terms  of  peace,  and  deliver  up  tlie 
most  important  fortress  of  his  kingdom  as  a  security  ; 
and  this  against  all  the  opposition  mutually  raised 
and  inflamed  by  parties  and  allies  :  such  perform- 
ances can  only  be  called  cunning  by  those,  whose 
want  of  understanding,  or  of  candour,  puts  them 
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upon  finding  ill  names  for  great  qualities  of  the  mind, 
which  themselves  do  neither  possess,  nor  can  form 
any  just  conception  of.  However,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  an  obstinate  love  of  secrecy  in  this  minister, 
seems,  at  distance,  to  have  some  resemblance  of 
cunning  ;  for  he  is  not  only  very  retentive  of  secrets, 
but  appears  to  be  so  too  ;  w^hich  I  number  among 
his  defects.  He  has  been  blamed  by  his  friends,  for 
refusing  to  discover  his  intentions,  even  in  those 
points  where  the  wisest  man  may  have  need  of  advice 
and  assistance ;  and  some  have  censured  him  upon 
that  account,  as  if  he  were  jealous  of  power  :  but 
he  has  been  heard  to  answer,  "  That  he  seldom  did 
*^  otherwise,  without  cause  to  repent.'' 

However,  so  undistinguished  a  caution,  cannot, 
in  my  opinion,  be  justified,  by  which  the  owner 
loses  many  advantages,  and  whereof  all  men  who 
deserve  to  be  confided  in,  may,  with  some  reason, 
complain.  His  love  of  procrastination  (wherein 
doubtless  nature  has  her  share)  may  probably  be 
increased  by  the  same  means  ;  but  this  is  an  impu- 
tation laid  upon  many  other  great  ministers,  who, 
like  men  under  too  heavy  a  load,  let  fall  that  which 
is  of  the  least  consequence,  and  go  back  to  fetch  it 
when  their  shoulders  are  free  ;  for,  time  is  often 
gained,  as  well  as  lost,  by  delay,  which,  at  worst, 
is  a  fault  on  the  securer  side.  Neither  probably  is 
this  minister  answerable  for  half  the  clamour  raised 
a'gainst  him  upon  that  article  :  his  endeavours  are 
wholly  turned  upon  the  general  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, but  perhaps  with  too  little  regard  to  that  of 
particular  persons ;  which  renders  him  less  amiable, 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  been,  from  the  good- 
ness of  his  humour,  and  agreeable  conversation  in 
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a  private  capacity,  and  with  few  dependers.  Yet 
some  allowance  may  perhaps  be  given  to  this  failing, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  he  has ;  since  he  cannot 
be  more  careless  of  other  men's  fortunes,  than  he  is  of 
his  own.  He  is  master  of  a  very  great  and  faithful 
memory ;  which  is  of  mighty  use  in  the  manage- 
ment of  publick  affairs  :  and  I  believe  there  are  few 
examples  to  be  produced,  in  any  age,  of  a  person 
who  has  passed  through  so  many  employments  in  the 
state,  endowed  with  a  greater  share  both  of  divine 
and  human  learning. 

I  am  persuaded  that  foreigners,  as  well  as  those 
at  home  wiio  live  too  remote  from  the  scene  of  busi- 
ness to  be  rightly  informed,  will  not  be  displeased 
with  this  account  of  a  person,  who,  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  has  been  so  highly  instrumental  in  chang- 
ing the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and  has  deserved 
so  well  of  his  own  prince  and  country. 

In  that  perplexed  condition  of  the  publick  debts 
which  I  have  already  described,  this  minister  was 
brought  into  the  treasury  and  exchequer,  and  had 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  His  first  regulation 
was  that  of  exchequer  bills,  which,  to  the  great  dis- 
couragement of  publick  credit,  and  scandal  to  the 
crown,  were  three  per  cent  less  in  value  than  the 
sums  specified  in  them.  The  present  treasurer,  be- 
ing then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  procured  an 
act  of  parliament,  by  which  the  bank  of  England 
should  be  obliged,  in  consideration  of  forty-five 
thousand  pounds,  to  accept  and  circulate  those  bihs 
without  any  discount.  He  then  proceeded  to  stop 
the  depredations  of  those  who  dealt  in  remittances 
of  money  to  the  army  ;  who,  by  unheard  of  ex- 
actions in  that  kind  of  trafhck,  had  amassed  prodi- 
gious 
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gioiis  wealth  at  the  publick  cost ;  to  which  the  earl 
of  Godolphin  had  given  too  much  way,  possibly  by 
neglect,  for  I  think  he  cannot  be  accused  of  cor- 
ruption. 

But  the  new  treasurer's  chief  concern  was,  to 
restore  the  credit  of  the  nation,  by  finding  some  set- 
tlement for  unprovided  debts,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  ten  millions,  which  hung  on  the  publick  as 
a  load  equally  heavy  and  disgraceful,  without  any 
prospect  of  being  removed,  and  which  form.er  mi- 
nisters never  had  the  care,  or  courage  to  inspect. 
He  resolved  to  go  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  this 
evil  ;  and  having  computed  and  summed  up  the 
debt  of  the  navy  and  victualling,  ordnance,  and 
transport  of  the  army,  and  transport  debentures 
made  out  for  the  service  of  the  last  w^ar,  of  the  ge- 
neral mortgage  tallies  for  the  year  17 10,  and  some 
other  deficiencies,  he  then  found  out  a  fund  of  in- 
terest sufficient  to  answer  all  this ;  which,  being 
applied  to  other  uses,  could  not  raise  present  money 
for  the  war,  but  in  a  very  few  years  would  clear 
the  debt  it  was  engaged  for.  The  intermediate  ac- 
cruing interest  was  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  navy ;  and  as  a  farther  advantage  to  the  cre- 
ditors, they  should  be  erected  into  a  company  for 
trading  to  the  South  Seas,  and  for  encouragement 
of  fishery.  When  all  this  was  fully  prepared  and 
digested,  he  made  a  motion  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons (who  deferred  extremely  to  his  judgment  and 
abilities)  for  paying  the  debts  of  the  navy  and  other 
unprovided  deficiencies,  without  entering  into  par- 
ticulars ;  which  was  immediately  voted.  But  a  sud- 
den stop  was  put  to  this  afiair  by  an  unforeseen 
accident.     The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (which 
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was  then  his  title)  being  stabbed  with  a  penknife, 
the  following  day,  at  the  Cockpit,  in  the  midst  of  a 
dozen  lords  of  the  council,  by  the  sieur  de  Giiiscard, 
a  French  papist ;  the  circumstances  of  which  fact 
being  not  within  the  compass  of  this  history,  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  after  two  months  confinement,  and 
frequent  danger  of  his  life,  he  returned  to  his  seat  in 
parliament. 

The  overtures  made  by  this  minister,  of  paying 
so  vast  a  debt  under  the  pressures  of  a  long  war, 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  supplies  for  continuing 
it,  was,  during  the  time  of  his  illness,  ridiculed  by 
his  enemies  as  an  impracticable  and  visionary  pro- 
ject :  and  when,  upon  his  return  to  the  house,  he 
had  explained  his  proposal,  the  very  proprietors  of 
the  debt  were  many  of  them  prevailed  on  to  oppose 
it ;  although  the  obtaining  this  trade,  either  through 
Old  Spain,  or  directly  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
had  been  one  principal  end  we  aimed  at  by  this  war. 
However,  the  bill  passed ;  and,  as  an  immediate 
consequence,  the  navy  bills  rose  to  about  twenty 
per  cent  nor  ever  fell  within  ten  of  their  discount. 
Another  good  effect  of  this  work  appeared  by  the 
parhamentary  lotteries,  which  have  since  been  erected. 
The  last  of  that  kind,  under  the  former  ministry^ 
was  eleven  weeks  in  filling ;  whereas  the  first,  under 
the  present,  was  filled  in  a  very  few  hours,  although 
it  cost  the  government  less  ;  and  the  others  which 
followed  were  full  before  the  acts  concerning  them 
could  pass.  And  to  prevent  incumbrances  of  this 
kind  from  growing  for*  the  future,  he  took  care,  by 
the  utmost  parsimony,  or  by  suspending  payments 
where  they  seemed  less  to  press,  that  all  stores  for 
the  navy  should  be  bought  with  ready  money ;  by 
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which  cent  per  cent  has  been  saved  in  that  mighty 
article  of  our  expense,  as  will  appear  from  an  account 
taken  at  the  victualling  office  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1712.  And  the  payment  of  the  interest  was  less  a 
burden  upon  the  navy,  by  the  stores  being  bought 
at  so  cheap  a  rate. 

It  might  look  invidious  to  enter  into  flirther  par- 
ticulars upon  this  head,  but  of  smaller  moment. 
What. I  have  above  related,  may  serve  to  show  in 
how  ill  a  condition  the  kingdom  stood,  with  rela- 
tion to  its  debts,  by  the  corruption,  as  well  as 
negligence  of  former  management ;  and  what  pru- 
dent effectual  measures  have  since  been  taken  to 
provide  for  old  incumbrances,  and  hinder  the  run- 
ning into  new.  This  may  be  sufficient  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  reader,  perhaps  already  tired  with  a  subject 
so  little  entertaining  as  that  of  accompts  :  I  shall 
therefore  now  return  to  relate  some  of  the  principal 
matters  that  passed  in  parliament  during  this  session. 

Upon  the  18th  of  January,  the  house  of  lords  sent 
down  a  bill  to  the  commons,  for  fixing  the  pre- 
cedence of  the  Hanover  family,  v^hich  probably  had 
been  forgot  in  the  acts  for  settling  the  succession  of 
the  crown.  That  of  Henry  VIII,  which  gives  the 
rank  to  princes  of  the  blood,  carries  it  no  farther 
than  to  nephews,  nieces  and  grandchildren,  of  the 
crown  ;  by  virtue  of  which,  the  princess  Sophia  is 
a  princess  of  the  blood,  as  niece  to  king  Charles  I. 
of  England,  and  precedes  accordingly ;  but  the  pri- 
vilege does  not  descend  to  her  son  the  elector,  or  the 
electoral  prince.  To  supply  which  defect,  and  pay 
a  compliment  to  the  presumptive  heirs  of  the  crown, 
this  bill,  as  appears  by  the  preamble,  was  recom- 
mended by  her  majesty  to  the  house  of  lords ;  which 
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the  commons,  to  show  their  zeal  for  every  thing  that 
might  be  thought  to  concern  the  interest  or  honour 
of  tliat  iUustrious  family,  ordered  to  be  read  thrice, 
passed  nem.  con.  and  returned  to  the  lords,  without 
any  amendment,  on  the  very  day  it  was  sent  down. 

But  the  house  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  at 
heart,  tlian  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion, with  respect  to  foreign  alliances.  Some  dis- 
courses had  been  published  in  print,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  boldly  complaining  of  cer- 
tain articles  in  the  Barrier-treaty,  concluded  about 
three  years  since  by  the  lord  viscount  Townshend, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  States  General;  and 
showing,  in  many  particulars,  the  unequal  conduct 
of  the  powers  in  our  alliance,  in  furnishing  their 
quotas  and  suppHes.  It  was  asserted,  by  the  same 
WTiters,  "  That  these  hardships  put  upon  England, 
"  had  been  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  a  party 
"  here  at  home,  in  order  to  preserve  their  power, 
"  which  could  be  no  otherwise  maintained  than  by 
'^  continuing  the  war ;  as  well  as  by  her  majesty's 
"  general  abroad,  upon  account  of  his  own  pecu- 
^'  har  interest  and  grandeur."  These  loud  accusa- 
tions spreading  themselves  throughout  the  kingdom, 
delivered  in  facts  directly  charged,  and  thought, 
whether  true  or  not,  to  be  but  weakly  confuted, 
had  sufficiently  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  ; 
and  by  putting  arguments  into  every  body's  mouth, 
had  filled  the  town  and  country  with  controversies, 
both  in  writing  and  disce^urse.  The  point?  appeared 
to  be  of  great  consequence,  whether  the  war  con- 
tinued or  not  ;  for,  in  the  former  case,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  allies  should  be  brought  to  a  more 
equal  regulation  ;  and  that  the  States  in  particular, 
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for  whom  her  majesty  had  done  such  great  things, 
should  explain  and  correct  those  articles  in  the  Bar- 
rier-treaty, which  were  prejudicial  to  Britain  ;  and  in 
either  case,  it  was  fit  the  people  should  have  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  knov/ing  by  whose  counsels,  and  for 
what  designs,  they  had  been  so  hardly  treated. 

In  order  to  this  great  inquiry,  the  Barrier-treaty, 
with  all  other  treaties  and  agreements  entered  into 
between  her  majesty  and  her  allies,  during  the  pre- 
sent war,  for  raising  and  augm.enting  the  proportions 
for  the  service  thereof,  were,  by  the  queen's  direc- 
tions, laid  before  the  house. 

Several  resolutions  were  draw^n  up,  and  reported 
at  different  times,  upon  the  deficiencies  of  the  allies 
in  furnishing  their  quotas,  upon  certain  articles  in 
the  Barrier-treaty,  and  upon  tlie  state  of  the  war? 
by  all  which  it  appeared,  ^'^  That  whatever  had  been 
*•  charged,  by^publick  discourses  in  print,  against  the 
'^  late  ministry,  and  the  conduct  of  the  allies,  was 
*'  much  less  than  the  truth."  Upon  these  resolu- 
tions, (by  one  of  which  the  lord  viscount  Town shend, 
who  negotiated  and  signed  the  Barrier-treaty,  was 
declared  an  enemy  to  the  queen  and  kingdom)  and 
upon  some  farther  directions  to  the  committee,  a 
representation  was  formed ;  and  soon  after,  the  com-, 
mons,  in  a  body,  presented  it  to  the  queen,  the  en- 
deavours of  the  adverse  party  not  prevailing  to  have 
it  recommitted. 

This  representation  (supposed  to  be  the  w^ork  of 
sir  Thonms    Hanmer's*  pen)  is  written  with  much 

energy 

*  Chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  Feb.  i  S,  1 7 1 3- 14, 
He  was  a  fine  scholar  and  celebrated  orator.  He  published  by  siib- 
scription  a  most  elegant  edition  of  Shakspeare,  at  Oxford ;  and 
printed  no  more  copies  than  were  subscribed  for;  which  made  it-a 

g^reat 
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energy  and  spirit,  and  will  be  a  very  useful  au- 
thentick  record,  for  the  assitance  of  those,  who  at  any 
time  shall  undertake  to  write  the  history  of  the  pre- 
sent times* 

I  did  intend,  for  brevity  sake,  to  have  given  the 
reader  only  an  abstract  of  it ;  but,  upon  trial,  found 
myself  unequal  to  such  a  task,  without  injuring  so 
excellent  a  piece.  And  although  I  think  historical 
relations  are  but  ill  patched  up  with  long  transcripts 
already  printed,  which,  upon  that  account,  I  have 
hitherto  avoided  :  yet,  this  being  the  sum  of  all  de- 
bates and  resolutions  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
that  great  affair  of  the  war,  I  conceived  it  could  not 
well  be  omitted : 


'^  Most  gracious  sovereign. 

We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  par- 
^^  liament  assembled,  having  nothing  so  much  at 
^^  heart,  as  to  enable  your  majesty  to  bring  this 
^^  long  and  expensive  war,  to  an  honourable  and 
^^  happy  conclusion,  have  taken  it  into  our  most 
^^  serious  consideration,  how  the  necessary  supplier 
^'^  to  be  provided  by  us  may  be  best  applied,  ami 
^^  how  the  common  cause  may  in  the  most  effec- 
*'  tual  manner  be  carried  on,  by  the  united  force  of 
^'  the  whole  confederacy :  We  have  thought  our- 
"  selves  obliged,  in  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  in 
^^  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  to  inquire 
"  into  the  true  state  of  the  war  in  all  its  parts: 
"  We  have  examined  what  stipulations  have  been 


great  curiosity  ;    but  it  has   lately   been  reprinted.     He  inarried 
Isabella  duchess  dowager  of  Grafton  ;  and  died  May  5,  1746. 

^-  entered 
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"  entered  into  between  your  majesty  and  your 
*^  allies ;  and  how  far  such  engagements  have,  on 
'^  each  side,  been  made  good  :  We  have  considered 
^^  the  different  interests  which  the  confederates  have 
"  in  the  success  of  this  war  ;  and  the  different 
"  shares  they  have  contributed  to  its  support  :  We 
'^  have  with  our  utmost  care  and  diligence  endea- 
"  voured  to  discover  the  nature,  extent,  and  charge 
^^  of  it;  to  the  end  that  by  comparing  the  weight 
^'  thereof  with  our  own  strength,  we  might  adapt 
*^^  the  one  to  the  other  in  such  measure,  as  neither 
"  to  continue  your  majesty's  subjects  under  a  hea- 
"  vier  burden  than  in  reason  and  justice  they 
"  ought  to  bear,  nor  deceive  your  majesty,  your 
"  allies,  and  ourselves,  by  undertaking  more  than 
"  the  nation  in  its  present  circumstances  is  able  to 
"  perform. 

''  Your  majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased,  upon 
"  our  humble  applications,  to  order  such  materials 
"^  to  be  laid  before  us,  as  have  furnished  us  with 
^^  the  necessary  information,  upon  the  particular* 
"  we  have  inquired  into  :  and  when  we  shall  have 
*'  laid  before  your  majesty  our  observations,  and 
^'  humble  advice  upon  this  subject,  we  promise  to. 
'^  ourselves  this  happy  fruit  from  it,  that  if  your 
"^  majesty's  generous  and  good  purposes  for  the 
^^  procuring  of  a  safe  and  lasting  peace,  should, 
'^  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  enemy,  or  by  any 
^'^  other  means,  be  unhappily  defeated,  a  true  know- 
"  ledge  and  understanding  of  the  past  conduct  of 
"  the  war,  will  be  the  best  foundation  for  a  more 
''  frugal  and  equal  management  of  it,  for  the  time 
"  to  come. 

"  In  order  to  take  the  more  perfect  view  of  what 

"  we 
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^*  we  proposed,  and  that  we  might  be  able  to  set 
"  the  whole  before  your  majesty   in  a  true  light, 
"  wc  have  thought  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
«^  beginning  of  the  war ;  and   beg  leave  to  observe 
"  the   motives   and  reasons,   upon  which,  his  late 
"  majesty  king  William  engaged  first  in  it.     The 
*^  treaty  of  the  grand  alliance  explains  those  reasons 
"  to  be,  for  the  supporting  of  the  pretensions  of  his 
"  imperial  majesty,  then  actually  engaged  in  a  war 
^^  with  the   French  king,  who  had  usurped  the  en- 
"  tire  Spanish  monarchy,  for  his  grandson  the  duke 
"  of  Anjou  ;  and  for  the  assisting  of  the  States  Ge-^ 
"  neral,  who,  by  the  loss   of  their  barrier  against 
"  France,  were  then  in  the  same,  or  a  more  dan- 
*'  gerous  condition,  than  if  they  were  actually  in- 
"^  vaded.     As  these  were  just  and  necessary  motives 
*'  for  undertaking  this  war,  so  the  >ends  proposed  to 
^'  be  obtained  by  it  were  equally  wise  and  honour- 
"  able  ;    for,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  eighth  ar- 
*'  tide   of  the  same  treaty,   they    appear  to  have 
"  been,  t/ie  procuring  of  an  equitable  and  reasonable 
^'  satisfaction  to   his  imperial  majesty  ;  and  sufficient 
"  securities  for  the  dominions^  provinces^  navigation^ 
^^  and  commerce^   of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
*'  the  States  General ;  and  making  effectual  provision^ 
"  that  the  two  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain^   shoidd 
"  never  be  united  imder  the  same  government ;    and 
'^  particularly,    that  the  French    should   never  get 
"  into  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  or 
^'  be  permitted  to  sail  thither,  upon  the  account  of 
"'  traffick,  or  under  any  pretence  whatsoever  ;  and 
"•'  lastly,  the  securing  to  the  subjects  of  the  king  of 
"  Great  Britain,   and   the   States  General,    all  the 
*^  same  privileges  and  rights  of  commerce,  through - 
Vol.  TV.  ^  K  ''  out 
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"  out  the  whole  dominions  of  Spain^  as  they  eii- 
"^  joyed  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  king  of 
"  Spain^  by  virtue  of  any  treaty,  agreement,  or 
^'^  custom,  or  any  other  way  whatsoever.  For  the 
'*  obtaining  of  these  ends,  the  three  confederated 
"  powers  engaged  to  assist  one  another  with  their 
"  whole  force,  according  to  such  proportions  as 
"  should  be  specified  in  a  particular  convention  af- 
^'  terwards  to  be  made  for  that  purpose.  We  do 
^'^  not  find  that  any  such  convention  was  ever  rati- 
^'^  fied  :  but  it  appears,  that  there  was  an  agreement 
''  concluded,  which,  by  common  consent,  was  un- 
*'  derstood  to  be  binding  upon  each  party  respec- 
^'  tively,  and  according  to .  which,  the  proportions 
*'  of  'Great  Britain  were  from  the  beginning  regu- 
*^  iated  and  founded.  The  terms  of  that  agree- 
*'  ment  were,  That  for  the  service  at  land,  his  im- 
**  perial  majesty  should  furnish  ninety  thousand, 
''  men,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  forty  thousand,. 
*^  and  the  States  General  one  hundred  and  two 
"  thousand  :  of  which  there  were  forty-two  thou- 
*'  sand  iatended  to  supply  their  garrisons,  and  sixty 
"  thousand  to  act  against  the  common  enemy  in 
"■  the  field;  and  with  regard  to  the  operations  of 
"  the  w^ar  at  sea,  tliey  were  agreed  to  be  performed 
*'  jointly  by  Great  Britain  and  the  States  General^ 
"  the  quota  of  ships  to  be  furnished  for  that  ser- 
"  vice  being  five-  eighths  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
*'  tain,  and  three-eighths  on  the  part  of  the  States 
*'  General. 

"  Upon  this  foot,  the  war  began  in  the  year 
^^  1702;  at  which  time,  the  whole  yearly  expense 
*'  of  it  to  England,  amounted  to  three  millions 
.^^  seven   hundred  and   six  thousand  four   hundred 

"  ninety- 
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^'  ninety-four  pounds ;  a  very  great  charge,  as  it 
"  was  then  thought  by  her  majesty's  subjects, 
"  after  the  short  interval  of  ease  they  had  enjoyed 
*'  from  the  burden  of  the  former  war ;  but  yet  a 
"  very  moderate  proportion,  in  comparison  with 
"  the  load  which  has  since  been  laid  upon  them  : 
*^  for  it  appears,  by  estimates  given  in  to  your  com- 
*^  mons,  that  the  sums  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
"  service  for  this  present  year,  in  the  same  manner 
*'  as  it  was  perfonned  the  last  year,  amount  to  more 
"  than  six  millions  nine  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
"  sand  pounds,  beside  interest  for  the  publick  debts, 
"  and  the  deficiencies  accruing  the  last  year,  which 
"  two  articles  require  one  million  one  hundred 
'•  and  forty-three  thousand  pounds  more ;  so  that 
"  the  whole  demands  upon  your  commons,  are 
**  arisen  to  more  than  eight  millions,  for  the  pre- 
"  sent  annual  supply.  We  know  your  majesty's 
**  tender  regard  for  the  welfare  of  your  people, 
^'  will  make  it  uneasy  to  you  to  hear  of  so  great  a 
"  pressure  as  this  upon  them  :  and  as  we  are  assured 
"  it  will  fully  convince  your  majesty  of  the  neces- 
^'  sity  of  our  present  inquiry ;  so,  we  beg  leave  to 
*'  represent  to  you  from  what  causes,  and  by  what 
*'  steps,  this  immense  charge  appears  to  have  grown 
*^  upon  us. 

"  The  service  at  sea,  as  it  has  been  very  large 
''  and  extensive  in  itself,  so  it  has  been  carried  on, 
*'  through  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  in  a  man- 
"  ner  highly  disadvantageous  to  your  majesty  and 
^'  your  kingdom:  for  the  necessity  of  affairs  re- 
"  quiring  that  great  fleets  should  be  fitted  out  every 
^*  year,  as  well  for  maintaining  a  superiority  in 
"  the   Mediterranean,    as   for  opposing  any   force 

K  2  ''  which 
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hich  the  enemy  might  prepare,  either  at  Dun- 
*''  kirk,  or  in  the  ports  of  West  France  ;  your  ma- 
''  jesty's  example  and  readiness,  in  fitting  out  your 
''  proportion  of  ships  for  all  parts  of  that  service, 
'^  have  been  so  far  from  prevailing  with  the  States 
^'  General  to  keep  pace  withyou^  that  they  have 
''  been  deficient  every  year  to  a  great  degree,  in 
'^  proportion  to  what  your  majesty  has  furnished  r 
'-  sometimes,  no  less  than  two-thirds,  and  gene- 
'•  rally,  more  than  half  of  their  quota  :  hence  your 
'-  majesty  has  been  obliged,  for  the  prevention  of 
'^^  disappointments  in  the  most  pressing  services^  to 
'*  supply  those  deficiencies  by  additional  reinforce- 
*'  ments  of  your  own  ships ;  nor  has  the  single  in- 
'^  crease  of  such  a  charge  been  the  only  ill  conse- 
''  quence  that  attended  it ;  for,  by  this  means  the 
''  debt  of  the  navy  has  been  enhanced,  so  that  the, 
'^  discounts  arising  upon  the  credit  of  it,  have  af- 
*'  fected  all  other  parts  of  the  service,  from  the 
'^  same  cause.  Your  majesty's  ships  of  w^ar  have 
'•  been  forced  in  greater  numbers  to  continue  in  re- 
^'  mote  seas,  and  at  unseasonable  times  of  the  year, 
*^  to  the  great  damage  and  decay  of  the  British 
*'  navy.  This  also  h^s  been  the  occasion  that 
^^  your  majesty  has  been  straitened  in  your  convoys 
*'  for  trade ;  your  coasts  have  been  exposed,  for 
"  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  cruisers  to  guard 
**  them  ;  and  you  have  been  disabled  from  annoy- 
*'  ing  the  enemy  in  their  most  beneficial  commerce 
♦'  with  the  West  Indies,  from  whence  they  received 
*^  those  vast  supplies  of  treasure,  without  which 
''^  they  could  not  have  supported  tlie  expenses  of 
*'  this  war. 

''  That  part  of  the  war  which  has  been  carried 

''  on 
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*^  on  in  Flanders,  was  at  first  immediately  necessary 
"^  to  the  security  of  the  States  General,  and  has  since 
'^'  brought  them  great  acquisitions  both  of  revenue 
*^  and  dominion  :  yet  even  there  the  original  pro- 
'^  portions  have    been  departed  from,   and   during 
*^  the  course  of  the  war,  have  been  sinking  by  de- 
*^  grees  on  the  part  of  Holland  :  so  that,  in  this  last 
"^'  year,   we  find  the  number  in  which  they  fell  short 
"  of  their  three-fifths,  to  your  majesty's  tv/o-fifths, 
^^  have  been  twenty   thousand  eight  hundred  and 
"  thirty-seven  men.     We  are  not  unmindful  that 
^^  in  the  year  J  703,  a  treaty  was  made  between  the 
^^  two  nations,  for  a  joint  augmentation  of  twenty 
*'^  thousand  men,  wherein  the  proportions  were  va- 
*^  ried,  and  England  consented   to  take  half  upon 
*'  itself.      But  it   having  been  annexed  as  an  ex- 
"  press  condition  to  the  grant  of  the  said  augment- 
"  ation    in    parliament,    that    the    States    General 
"  should  prohibit    all  trade    and    commerce   with 
"  France  ;    and  that  condition  having  not  been  per- 
^'  formed  by  them ;  the  commons  think  it  reason- 
"  able,  that  the  first  rule  of  three  to  two  ought  to 
"  have  taken  place  again,   as  well  in  that,   as  in 
'^  other  subsequent  augmentations ;  more  especially 
'^  when  they  consider,   that  the  revenues  of  those 
'^  rich    provinces    which    haA^e     been     conquered, 
"  would,    if  they   were    duly   applied,   maintain  a 
"  great  number  of  new  additional  forces  against  the 
"  common    enemy  :    notwithstanding   which,    the 
"  States  General  have  raised  none   upon  that  ac- 
"  count :  but  make  use  of  those  fresh  supplies  of 
"  money,  only  to  ease  themselves  in  the  charges  of 
*'  their  first  established  quota. 

^^  As,  in  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Flanders,  a 
K  3  *^  disproportion 
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*^  disproportion  was  soon  created  to  the  prejudice  of 
^^  England ;  so  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  in 
'^  Portugal^  brought  an  unequal  share  of  burden 
^^  upon  us  :  for^  although  the  emperor  and  the 
^^  States  General  were  equally  parties  with  your 
'^  majesty,  in  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Portugal ; 
•^  yet,  the  emperor  neither  furnishing  his  third  part 
^^  of  the  troops  and  subsidies  stipulated  for,  nor  the 
^^  Dutch  consenting  to  take  an  equal  share  of  his 
"  imperial  majesty's  defect  upon  themselves,  your 
*^  majesty  has  been  obhged  to  furnish  two-thirds  of 
*^  the  entire  expense  created  by  that  service.  Nor 
*'  has  the  inequality  stopped  there ;  for  ever  since 
*^  the  year  1706,  when  the  English  and  Dutch 
^^  forces  marched  out  of  Portugal  into  Castile,  the 
"  States  General  have  entirely  abandoned  the  war 
'^  in  Portugal,  and  left  your  majesty  to  prosecute  it 
"  singly  at  your  own  charge  ;  which  you  have  ac- 
^^  cordingly  done,  by  replacing  a  greater  number 
"  of  troops  there,  than  even  at  first  you  took  upon 
^^  you  to  provide.  At  the  same  time,  your  ma- 
^^  jesty's  generous  endeavours  for  the  support  and 
*'  defence  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  have  been  but 
"  ill  seconded  by  that  prince  himself;  for,  notwith- 
^^  standing  that  by  his  treaty  he  had  obliged  him- 
^'^  self  to  furnish  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  three 
^*  thousand  horse,  upon  his  own  account,  beside 
*^  eleven  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse 
"  more,  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  paid  him  ; 
'^  yet,  according  to  the  best  information  your  com- 
^'  mons  can  procure,  it  appears  that  he  has  scarce  at 
"  any  time  furnished  thirteen  thousand  men  in  the 
'^  v/hole. 

"  In  Spain^  the  war  has  been  yet  more  unequal 

'^and 
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*'  and  burdensome  to  y^av  majesty,  than  in  any 
'^  other  branclj  of  it ;  for,  being  commenced  with- 
^'  out  luiy  treaty  whatsoever,  the  alhes  have  almost 
'^  wholly  declined  taking  any  part  of  it  upon  them- 
"  selves,  A  small  body  of  English  and  Dutch 
'^  troops  were  sent  thither  in  the  year  1 705  ;  not  as 
<^^  being  thought  sufficient  to  support  a  regular  w^ar, 
^^  or  to  make  the  conquest  of  so  large  a  country ; 
*^'^  but  with  a  vievx^  only  of  assisting  the  Spaniards  to 
"  set  king  Charles  upon  the  throne  ;  occasioned  by 
'^^  the  great  assurances  which  were  given  of  their 
*^  inclinations  to  the  house  of  Austria  ;  but,  this 
^^  expectation  failing,  England  w^as  insensibly  drawn 
"  into  an  established  war,  under  all  the  disadvantages 
"  of  the  distance  of  the  place,  and  the  feeble  efforts 
^^  of  the  other  allies.  The  account  we  have  to  lay 
'^  before  your  majesty  upon  this  head,  is,  that 
"  although  this  undertaking  was  entered  upon  at  the 
"  particular  and  earnest  request  of  the  imperial  court, 
^'  and  for  a  cause  of  no  less  importance  and  concern 
"  to  them  than  the  reducing  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
"  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  yet,  neither  the  late 
^'  emperors,  nor  his  present  imperial  majesty,  have 
'^  ever  had  any  forces  there  on  their  own  account, 
"  till  the  last  year ;  and  then  only  one  regiment  of 
'^  foot,  consisting  of  tw^o  thousand  men.  Though 
^^  the  States  General  have  contributed  something 
'^  more  to  this  service,  yet  their  share  has  been  in- 
"  considerable  ;  for,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  from 
•^  17G5  to  17O8,  both  inclusive,  all  the  forces  they 
"  have  sent  into  that  country,  have  not  exceeded 
"  twelve  thousand  tw^o  hundred  men  ;  and  from  the 
"  year  1708  to  this  time,  they  have  not  sent  any 
"  forces  or  recruits  whatsoever.     To  your  majesty's 

K  4  "  care 
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"  care  and  charge  the  recovery  of  that  kingdom  has 
^^  been  in  a  manner  wholly  left,  as  if  none  else  were 
^^  interested  or  concerned  in  it.  And  the  forces 
"  which  your  majesty  has  sent  into  Spain^  in  the 
'^  space  of  seven  years,  from  1705  to  171 1?  both 
"  inclusive,  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  fifty- 
"  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  seventy-three  men ; 
^'^  beside  thirteen  battalions,  and  eighteen  squadrons, 
'^  for  which  your  majesty  has  paid  a  subsidy  to  the 
"  emperor. 

"  How  great  the  established  expense  of  such  a 

'•  number  of  men  has  been,  your  majesty  very  well 

"  knows,   and  your  commons  very  sensibly  feel : 

^^  but  the  weight  will  be  found  much  greater  when 

*^  it  is  considered  how  many  heavy  articles  of  un- 

*^  usual  and  extraordinary  charge,  have  attended  this 

*^  remote  and  difficult  service ;  all  which  have  been 

^'  entirely  defrayed  by  your  majesty,  except  that  one 

"  of  transporting  the  few  forces  which  were  sent  by 

^^  the  States  General,   and  the  victualling  of  them 

*^  during  their  transportation  only.     The  accounts 

*^  delivered  to  your  commons  show,  that  the  charge 

^^  of  your  majesty's  ships  and  vessels,   employed  in 

*^  the  service  of  the  war  in    Spain  and   Portugal, 

^^  reckoned  after  the  rate  of  four  pounds  a  man  j)er 

'^  month,  from  the  time  they  sailed  from  hence,  till 

"  they  returned,  were  lost,  or  put  upon  other  services, 

*^  has  amounted  to  six  millions  five  hundred  forty 

^'  thousand    nine    hundred   and    sixty- six   pounds, 

*^  fourteen  shilhngs ;  the  charge  of  transports  on  the 

'^  part  of  Great  Britain,   for  carrying  on  the  war  in 

*^  Spain  and  Portugal,    from  the  beginning  of  it  till 

**  this  time,  has  amounted  to  one  million  three  hun- 

**  dred  thirty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine- 

**  teen 
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teen  pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  and  eleven  pence  ; 
that  of  victualling  land  forces  for  the  same  service, 
to  five  hundred  eighty-three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  six- 
pence ;  and  that  of  contingencies,  and  other 
extraordinaries  for  the  same  service,  to  one  million 
eight  hundred  forty  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-three  pounds, 

"  We  should  take  notice  to  your  majesty  of 
several  sums  paid  upon  account  of  contingencies 
and  extraordinaries  in  Flanders,  making  together 
the  sum  of  one  million  one  hundred  seven  thou- 
sand ninety-six  pounds ;  but  we  are  not  able  to 
make  any  comparison  of  them,  with  what  the 
States  General  have  expended  upon  the  same  head, 
having  no  such  state  of  their  extraordinary  charge 
before  us.  There  remains,  therefore,  but  one  par- 
ticular more  for  your  majesty's  observation,  which 
arises  from  the  subsidies  paid  to  foreign  princes. 
These,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  were  born  in 
equal  proportion  by  your  majesty  and  the  States 
General ;  but  in  this  instance  also,  the  balance 
has  been  cast  in  prejudice  of  your  majesty:  for  it 
appears  that  your  majesty  has  since  advanced, 
more  than  your  equal  proportion,  three  millions 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  crowns,  beside 
extraordinaries  paid  in  Italy,  and  not  included  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  articles,  which  arise  to  five 
hundred  thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-three  pounds. 

"  We  have  laid  these  several  particulars  before 

your  majesty  in  the  shortest  manner  we  have  beerv 

able  ;  and  by  an  estimate  grounded  on  the  preced- 

7  "  ing 
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^^  ing  facts^  it  does  appear,  that  over  and  above  the 
*'  quotas  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  answering  to 
"  those  contributed  by  your  allies,  more  than  nine- 
*^  teen  millions  have  been  expended  by  your  ma- 
*^  jesty,  during  the  course  of  this  war,  by  way  of 
'^  surplusage,  or  exceeding  in  balance ;  of  which 
"  none  of  the  confederates  have  furnished  any  thing 
*^  whatsoever. 

'^  It  is  with  very  great  concern  that  we  find  so 
*^  much  occasion  given  us,  to  represent  how  ill  a 
^^  use  hath  been  made  of  your  majesty's,  and  your 
*^  subjects  zeal  for  the  common  cause  :  that  the  in- 
*^  terest  of  that  cause  has  not  been  proportionably 
'^  promoted  by  it,  but  others  only  have  been  eased 
"  at  your  majesty's,  and  your  subjects  costs  ;  and 
*'  have  been  connived  at  in  laying  their  part  of  the 
*'  burden  upon  this  kingdom,  although  they  have, 
"  upon  all  accounts,  been  equally,  and  in  most  re- 
"  spects,  much  more  nearly  concerned  than  Britain, 
*^  in  the  issue  of  the  war.  We  are  persuaded,  your 
*^  xpajesty  will  think  it  pardonable  in  us,  with  some 
*^  resentment,  to  complain  of  the  little  regard,  which 
*^  some  of  those,  whom  your  n-ajesty  of  late  years 
"  intrusted,  have  shown  to  the  interest  of  their  coun- 
^'  try,  in  giving  way  at  least  to  such  unreasonable 
*^  impositions  upon  it,  if  not  in  some  measure  con- 
*^  triving  them  :  the  course  of  which  impositions  has 
"  been  so  singular  and  extraordinary,  that  the  more 
♦^  the  wealth  of  this  nation  has  been  exhausted,  and 
"  the  more  your  majesty's  arms  have  been  attended 
^^  with  success,  the  heavier  has  been  the  burden  laid 
'^  upon  us ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
"  vigorous  your  majesty's  efforts  have  been,  and  the 

"  greater 
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^*  greater  the  advantages  which  have  redounded 
*^  thence  to  your  alUes,  the  more  those  alhes  have 
<'  abated  in  the  share  of  their  expense. 

"  At  the  first  entrance  into  this  war,  the  com- 
*^  mons  were  reduced  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
*^  extraordinary  manner  they  did,  and  to  grant 
^'  such  large  supphes,  as  had  been  unknown  to  for- 
*'  mer  ages,  in  hopes  thereby  to  prevent  the  mis- 
^'  chiefs  of  a  hngering  war,  and  to  bring  that,  in 
*^  which  they  were  necessarily  engaged,  to  a  speedy 
*'  conclusion  :  but  they  have  been  very  unhappy 
"  in  the  event,  while  they  have  so  much  reason  to 
*'  suspect  that  what  was  intended  to  shorten  the  war, 
*^  has  proved  the  very  cause  of  its  long  continuance  ; 
"  for,  those  to  whom  the  profits  of  it  have  accrued, 
^^  have  been  disposed  not  easily  to  forego  them. 
"  And  your  majesty  will  thence  discern  ike  true 
^'  reason  why  so  many  have  delighted  in  a  war,  which 
"  hr ought  in  so  rich  a  harvest  yearly  from  Great 
"  Britain, 

'^'  We  are  as  far  from  desiring,  as  we  know  your 
*^  majesty  will  be  from  concluding,  any  peace,  but 
*^  upon  safe  and  honourable  terms  :  and  we  are  far 
"  from  intending  to  excuse  ourselves  from  raising 
"  all  necessary  and  possible  supplies,  for  an  eiFec- 
"  tual  prosecution  of  the  war,  till  such  a  peace  can 
*^  be  obtained.  All  that  your  faithful  commons 
**  aim  at,  all  that  they  wish;  is  an  equal  concur- 
*'  rence  from  the  other  powers,  engaged  in  alliance 
"  with  your  majesty  ;  and  a  just  application  of  what 
'^  has  been  already  gained  from  the  enemy,  toward 
'^  promoting  the  common  cause.  Several  large 
"  countries  and  territories  have  been  restored  to  the 
*^  house  of  Austria ;  such  as,  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

"  the 
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"  the   duchy  of  Milan,  and   other  places  in  Italy. 
"  Others  have  been  conquered,  and  added  to  their 
^^  dominions  ;  as  the  two  electorates  of  Bavaria  and 
^'  Cologn,  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  and  the  bishoprick 
*'  of  Liege.     These,  having  been  reduced,  in  a  great 
*^  measure,   by   our  blood    and   treasure,    may,  we 
*^  humbly  conceive,  with  great  reason,  be  claimed  to 
^^  come   in  aid  toward  carrying  on  the  war  in  Spain. 
^^  And  therefore  we  make  it  our  earnest  request  to 
^'  your  majesty,  that  you  will  give  instructions  to  your 
"  ministers,  to  insist  with  the  emperor,  that  the  re- 
"  venues  of  those  several  places,  excepting  only  such 
"  a  portion  thereof  as  is  necessary  for  their  defence, 
^^  be  actually  so  apphed.     And  as  to  the  other  parts 
"  of  the  war,  to  which  your  majesty  has  obliged  your- 
*^  self  by  particular  treaties  to  contribute,  we  hum- 
"  bly  beseech  your  majesty,  that  you  will  be  pleased 
"  to  take  effectual  care,  that  your  allies  do  perform 
''  their  parts   stipulated  by  those  treaties  ;  and  that 
*^  your  majesty  will,    for  the  future,   no  otherwise 
"  furnish  troops,  or  pay  subsidies,  than  in  proportion 
*^  to  what  your  allies  shall  actually  furnish  and  pay. 
"  When  this  justice  is  done  to  your  majesty  and  to 
"  your  people,  there  is  nothing  which  your  commons 
"  will  not  cheerfully  grant,  toward  supportmg  your 
'^  majesty  in  the  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged. 
*^  And  whatever  farther  shall  appear  to  be  necessary 
'^  for  carrying  on  the  war,  either  at  sea  or  land,  we 
*^  will  effectually  enable  your  majesty  to  bear  your 
"  reasonable  share,  of  any  such  expense  ;  and  will 
"  spare  no  supplies  which  your  subjects  are  able, 
*'  with  their  utmost  efforts,  to  afford. 

"  After  having  inquired  into,  and  considered  the 
'^  State  of  the  war,  in  which  the  part  your  majesty 

''  has 
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**  has  born^  appears  to  have  been  not  only  superiour 
*^  to  that  of  any  one  ally,  but  even  equal  to  that  of 
"  the  whole  confederacy  ;  your  commons  naturally 
^'  inclined  to  hope,  that  they  should  find  care  had 
**  been  taken  of  securing  some  particular  advantages 
^'  to  Britain,  in  the  terms  of  a  future  peace  ;  such  as 
''  might  afford  a  prospect  of  making  the  nation 
*^  amends,  in  time,  for  that  immense  treasure  which 
"  has  been  expended,  and  those  heavy  debts  which 
^^  have  been  contracted,  in  the  course  of  so  long  and 
"  burdensome  a  war.  This  reasonable  expectation 
'^  could  no  way  have  been  better  answered,  than  by 
^^  some  provision  made  for  the  farther  security,  and 
"  the  greater  improvement  of  tlie  commerce  of  Great 
*^  Britain,  But  we  find  ourselves  so  very  far  disap- 
*'  pointed  in  these  hopes,  that,  in  a  treaty  not  long 
*^  since  concluded  between  your  majesty  and  the 
"  States  General,  under  colour  of  a  mutual  guarantee 
''^  given  for  two  points  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
"  both  nations,  the  Succession  and  the  Barrier ;  it 
"  appears,  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  has  been  not 
^^  only  neglected,  but  sacrificed ;  and  that  several 
'^  articles  in  the  said  treaty  are  destructive  to  the 
"  trade  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom,  and  therefore 
^^  highly  dishonourable  to  your  majesty. 

''  Your  commons  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
"  several  towns  and  places  are,  by  virtue  of  this 
"  treaty,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  States 
"  General ;  particularly  Newport,  Dendermond,  and 
''  the  castle  of  Ghent,  which  can  in  no  sense  be 
'^  looked  upon  as  part  of  a  bariier  against  France  ; 
"  but,  being  the  keys  of  the  Netherlands  toward 
"  Britain,  must  make  the  trade  of  your  majesty's 
^^  subjects  in  those  parts,  precarious,  and  whenever 

"  the 
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"  the  States  think  fit,  totally  exclude  them  from  It, 
^^  The  pretended  necessity  of  putting  these  placed 
"  into  the  hands  of  the  States  General,  in  order  to 
^'  secure  to  them  a  communication  with  their  bar- 
'^  rier,  must  appear  vain  and  groundless  ;  for,  the 
"  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries  being  not  to 
"  remain  to  an  enemy,  but  to  a  friend  and  an  ally,  that 
*'  com.m.uni cation  must  be  always  secure  and  uninter- 
*^  rupted  ;  beside  that,  in  case  of  a  rupture  or  an 
<'  attack,  the  States  have  full  liberty  allowed  them 
^'  to  take  possession  of  all  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
*'  and  therefore  needed  no  particular  stipulation  for 
*'  the  towns  abovementioned. 

"  Having  taken  notice  of  this  concession  made 
*'  to  the  States  General,  for  seizing  upon  the  whole 
*^  ten  provinces ;  v/e  cannot  but  observe  to  your 
"  majesty,  that  in  the  manner  this  article  is  framed, 
"  it  is  another  dangerous  circumstance  which  at- 
'^  tends  this  treaty  ;  for,  had  such  a  provision  been 
*'  confined  to  the  case  of  an  appareipt  attack  from 
*^  France  only,  the  avowed  design  of  this  treaty 
^'  had  been  fulfilled,  and  your  majesty's  instruc- 
"  tions  to  your  ambassador  had  been  pursued  :  but 
♦^  this  necessary  restriction  has  been  omitted  ;  and 
'^  the  same  liberty  is  granted  to  the  States,  to  take 
^'  possession  of  all  the  Netherlands,  whenever  they 
«'  shall  think  themselves  attacked  by  any  other 
"  neighbouring  nation,  as  when  they  shall  be  in 
"  danger  from  France  :  so  that,  if  it  should  at  any 
"  time  happen  (which  your  commons  are  very  un- 
*^  willing  to  suppose)  that  they  should  quarrel  even 
"  with  your  majesty,  the  riches,  strength,  and  ad- 
"  vantageous  situation  of  these  countries,  may  be 
*^-made  use   of  against  yourself,  without  whose  ge- 

"  nerous 
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**  nerous  and  powerful  assistance,  they  had  never 
*^  been  conquered. 

"  To  return  to  those  ill  consequences  which  re- 
^'  late  to  the  trade  of  your  kingdoms.  We  beg 
*'  leave  to  observe  to  your  majesty,  that  though  this 
^'  treaty  revives  and  renders  your  majesty  a  party 
'■^  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  articles  of  the 
''  treaty  of  Munster,  by  virtue  of  which  the  impo- 
*^  sitions  upon  all  goods  and  merchandises  brought 
*^  into  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  by  the  sea,  are 
"  to  equal  those  laid  on  goods  and  merchandises 
*^  imported  by  the  Scheld,  and  the  canals  of  Sass 
*'  and  Swyn,  and  other  mouths  of  the  sea  adjoin- 
*'  ing ;  yet  no  care  is  taken  to  preserve  that  equa- 
'^  lity,  upon  the  exportation  of  those  goods  out  of 
*^  the  Spanish  provinces,  into  those  countries  and 
"  places  v;hich,  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  are  to  be 
•'  in  possession  of  the  States  ;  the  consequence  of 
^^  which  must  in  time  be,  and  your  commons  are 
''^  informed  that  in  some  instances  it  has  already 
''  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  the  impositions  upon 
*^  goods  carried  into  those  countries  and  places  by 
•'  the  subjects  of  the  States  General,  will  be  taken 
"  off,  while  those  upon  the  goods  imported  by 
*^  your  majesty's  subjects  remain  :  by  which  means^ 
"  Great  Britain  will  entirely  lose  this  most  beneficial 
"  branch  of  trade,  which  it  has  in  all  ages  been 
^'  possessed  of,  even  from  the  time  when  those  coun- 
*^  tries  were  governed  by  the  house  of  Burgundy,  one 
"  of  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  miost  useful 
'^  allies  to  the  crown  of  Endand. 

*'  With  repard  to  the  other  dominions  and  ter- 
"  ritories  of  Spain,  your  majesty's  subjects  have 
^'  always    been    disdnguished   in    their   commerce 

"  with 
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"  with  them  ;  and^  both  by  ancient  treaties^  and 
"  an  uninterrupted  custom^  have  enjoyed  greater 
"  privileges  and  immunities  of  trade,  than  either 
"  the  Hollanders,  or  any  other  nation  whatsoever. 
"  And  that  wise  and  excellent  treaty  of  the  Grand 
*'  Alliance,  provides  effectually  for  the  security  and 
"  continuance  of  these  valuable  privileges  to  Bri- 
"  tain,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  each  nation 
"  might  be  left,  at  the  end  of  war,  upon  the  same 
^^  foot  as  it  stood  at  the  commencement  of  it.  But 
^'  this  treaty  we  now  complain  of,  instead  of  con- 
"  firming  your  sulTJects  rights,  surrenders  and  de- 
"  stroys  them  ;  for,  although  by  the  sixteenth  and 
^'  seventeenth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Munster, 
*^  made  between  his  Catholick  majesty  and  the  States 
^  General,  all  advantages  of  trade  are  stipulated 
•^  for,  and  granted  to  the  Hollanders,  equal  to  what 
*^  the  English  enjoyed ;  yet,  the  crown  of  Eng- 
*^  land  not  being  a  party  to  that  treaty,  the  sub- 
^^  jects  of  England  have  never  submitted  to  those 
"  articles  of  it,  nor  even  the  Spaniards  themselves 
"  ever  observed  them.  But  this  treaty  revives  those 
"  articles  in  prejudice  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  makes^ 
•^  your  majesty  a  party  of  them,  and  even  a  guarantee 
*"'  to  the  States  General,  for  privileges  against  your 
"  own  people. 

''  In  how  deliberate  and  extraordinary  a  mannei:- 
"  your  majesty's  ambassador  consented  to  deprive 
"  your  subjects  of  their  ancient  rights,  and  your 
"  majesty  of  the  power  of  procuring  to  them  any 
"  new  advantage,  most  evidently  appears  from  his 
"  own  letters,  which,  by  your  majesty's  directions, 
"  have  been  laid  before  your  commons  :  for,  when 
"  matters  of  advantage  to   your  majesty,    and   to 

*'  your 
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^*  your  kingdom,  had  been  offered,  as  proper  to 
"  be  made  parts  of  this  treaty,  they  were  refused 
"  to  be  admitted  by  the  States  General,  upon  this 
*^  reason  and  principle  :  That  nothing  foreign  tp 
"  the  guaranties  of  the  succession  and  of  the  bar- 
"  rier,  should  be  mingled  with  them.  Notwith- 
^'  standing  which,  the  States  General  had  no  sooner 
^^  received  notice  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  con- 
"  eluded  between  your  majesty  and  the  present  em- 
^'^  peror,  but  they  departed  from  the  rule  proposed 
*^  before,  and  insisted  upon  the  article  of  which 
"  your  commons  now  complain  ;  which  article, 
"  your  majesty's  ambassador  allowed  of,  although 
"  equally  foreign  to  the  succession  or  the  barrier ; 
^^  and  although  he  had,  for  that  reason,  departed 
"  from  other  articles,  which  would  have  been  for 
*^  the  service  of  his  own  country. 

"  We  have  forborn  to  trouble  your  majesty  with 
"  general  observations  upon  this  treaty,  as  it  re- 
*'  lates  to,  and  affects  the  empire,  and  other  parts 
'^  of  Europe.  The  mischiefs  which  arise  from  it  to 
"  Great  Britain  are  what  only  we  have  presumed 
'^  humbly  to  represent  to  you,  as  they  are  very 
**  evident  and  very  great.  And  as  it  appears  that 
*'  the  lord  viscount  Townshend  had  not  any  orders, 
"  or  authority,  for  concluding  several  of  those  ar- 
*^  tides,  which  are  most  prejudicial  to  your  ma- 
'^  jesty's  subjects ;  we  have  thought  we  could  do  no 
"  less  than  declare  your  said  ambassador  who  nego- 
''  tiated  and  signed,  and  all  others  who  advised  the 
"  ratifying  of  this  treaty,  enemies  to  your  majesty 
f'  and  your  kingdom. 

"  Upon  these  faithful  informations  and  advices 
*^  from  your  commons,  we   assure  ourselves,  your 

Vol.  IV.  L  '*  majesty, 
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'^  majesty,  in  your  great  goodness  to  your  people^ 
*'  will  rescue  them  from  those  evils,  which  the 
''  private  counsels  of  ill-designing  men  have  ex- 
"  posed  them  to  ;  and  that,  in  your  great  wisdom, 
"  you  will  find  some  means  for  explaining  and 
*^  amending  the  several  articles  of  this  treaty,  so  as 
"  that  they  may  consist  with  the  interest  of  Great 
'^  Britain,  and  with  real  and  lasting  friendship  be- 
*'  tween  your  majesty  and  the  States  General." 

Between  the  representation,  and  the  iirst  debates 
upon  the'  subject  of  it,  several  weeks  had  passed  ; 
during  which  time  the  parliament  had  other  mat- 
ters likewise  before  them,  that  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned. For,  on  the  9th  of  February  was  repealed 
the  act  for  naturalizing  foreign  protestants,  which 
had  been  passed  under  the  last  ministry,  and,  as 
many  people  thought,  to  very  ill  purposes.  By 
this  act,  any  foreigner,  who  would  take  the  oaths  to 
the  government,  and  profess  himself  a  protestant,  of 
whatever  denomination,  was  immediately  naturalized, 
and  had  all  the  privileges  of  an  English  born  sub- 
ject, at  the  expense  of  a  shilling.  Most  protestants 
abroad  differ  from  us  in  the  points  of  church  govern- 
ment ;  so  that  ^11  the  acquisitions  by  this  act,  would 
increase  the  number  of  dissenters  ;  and  therefore, 
the  proposal  that  such  foreigners  should  be  obliged 
to  conform  to  the  established  worship,  was  rejected. 
But,  because  several  persons  were  fond  of  this  pro- 
ject, as  a  thing  that  would  be  of  mighty  advantage 
to  the  kingdom,  I  shall  say  a  hw  words  upon  it. 

The  maxim,  "  That  people  are  the  riches  of  a 
"  nation,"  has  been  crudely  understood  by  many 
writers  and  reasoners  upon  that  subject.  There  are 
several  ways  by  which  people  are  brought  into  a 
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country.  Sometimes  a  nation  is  invaded,  and  sub- 
dued ;  and  the  conquerors  seize  the  lands  and 
make  the  natives  their  under  tenants  or  servants. 
Colonies  have  been  always  planted  where  the  na- 
tives were  driven  out  or  destroyed,  or  the  land  un- 
cultivated and  waste.  In  those  countries,  where 
the  lord  of  the  soil  is  master  of  the  labour  and 
liberty  of  his  tenants,  or  of  slaves  bought  by  his 
money,  men's  riches  are  reckoned  by  the  number 
of  their  vassals.  And  sometimes,  in  governments 
newly  instituted,  where  there  are  not  people  to  till 
the  ground,  many  laws  have  been  made  to  en- 
courage and  allure  numbers  from  the  neighbouring 
countries.  x\nd  in  all  these  cases,  the  new  comers 
have  either  lands  allotted  them,  or  are  slaves  to 
the  proprietors.  But  to  invite  helpless  families,  by 
thousands,  into  a  kingdom  inhabited  like  ours, 
without  lands  to  give  them,  and  where  the  laws 
will  not  allow  that  they  should  be  part  of  the  pro- 
perty as  servants,  is  a  wrong  application  of  the 
maxim ;  and  the  same  thing,  in  great,  as  infants 
dropped  at  the  doors,  which  are  only  a  burden  and 
charge  to  the  parish.  The  true  way  of  multiplying 
mankind  to  publick  advantage,  in  such  a  country 
as  England,  is,  to  invite  from  abroad  only  able 
handicraftsmen  and  artificers,  or  such  who  bring 
over  a  sufficient  share  of  property  to  secure  them 
from  want ;  to  enact  and  enforce  sumptuary  laws 
against  luxury,  and  all  excesses  in  clothing,  fur« 
niture,  and  the  like  ;  to  encourage  matrimony, 
and  reward,  as  the  Romans  did,  those  who  have  a 
certain  number  of  children.  Whether  bringing 
over  the  Palatines  were  a  mere  consequence  of  this 
law  for  a  general    naturalization  ;    or   whether,  as 
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many  surmised^  it  had  some  other  meaning  ;  it  ap- 
peared manifestly,  by  the  issue,  that  the  pubUck  was 
a  loser  by  every  individual  among  them  ;  and  that 
a  kingdom  can  no  more  be  the  richer  by  such  an 
importation,  than  a  man  can  be  fatter  by  a  v^en, 
which  is  unsightly  and  troublesome  at  best,  and  in- 
tercepts that  nourishment,  which  would  otherwise 
diffuse  itself  through  the  w4iole  body. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  the  commons  sent  up  a 
bill  for  securing  the  freedom  of  parhaments,  by 
limiting  the  number  of  m.embers  in  that  house, 
who  should  be  allowed  to  possess  employments 
under  the  crown.  Bills  to  the  same  effect,  pro- 
moted by  both  parties,  had,  after  making  the  like 
progress,  been  rejected  in  former  parliaments ;  the 
court  and  ministry,  who  will  ever  be  against  such 
a  law,  having  usually  a  greater  influence  in  the 
house  of  lords  :  and  so  it  happened  now.  Al- 
though that  inliuence  were  less,  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  such  a  law  would  be  too  thorough  a  reform- 
ation in  one  pointy  while  we  have  so  many  cor- 
ruptions in  the  rest ;  and  perhaps  the  regulations 
already  made  on  that  article  are  sufficient,  by  which 
several  employments  incapacitate  a  man  from  being 
chosen  a  member,  and  all  of  them  bring  it  to  a 
new  election. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  consider  the  temper 
of  particular  persons,  and  by  what  maxims  they 
have  acted  (almost  without  exception)  in  their  private 
capacities,  I  cannot  conceive  how  such  a  bill  should 
obtain  a  majority,  unless  every. man  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  fifty,  w^hich,  I  think,  was  the  limitation 
intended. 

About  the   same   time,   likewise,   the   house   of 
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commons  advanced  one  considerable  step,  toward 
securing  us  against  farther  impositions  from  our 
allies  ;  resolving  that  the  additional  forces  should  be 
continued  ;  but  with  a  condition,  that  the  Dutch 
should  make  good  their  proposition  of  three-fifths  to 
two-lifths,  which  those  confederates  had  so  V^ng, 
and  in  so  great  degree^  neglected.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough's  deduction  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
from  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  was  also  applied 
for  carrying  on  the  war. 

Lastly,  within  this  period  is  to  be  included  the 
act  passed  to  prevent  the  disturbing  those  of  the 
episcopal  communion  in  Scotland,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religious  worship,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.  It  is  known 
enough,  that  the  most  considerable  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  there,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  the 
people,  dread  the  tyrannical  discipline  of  those  sy- 
nods and  presbyteries ;  and  at  the  same  time,  have 
the  utmost  contempt  for  the  abilities  and  tenets  of 
their  teachers.  It  was  besides  thought  an  inequality, 
beyond  all  appearance  of  reason  or  justice,  that 
dissenters  of  every  denomination  here,  who  are 
the  meanest  and  most  illiterate  part  among  us, 
should  possess  a  toleration  by  law,  under  colour  of 
which  they  might,  upon  occasion,  be  bold  enough 
to  insblt  the  religion  established  ;  w^hile  those  of  the 
episcopal  church  in  Scotland,  groaned  under  a  real 
persecution.  The  only  specious  objection  against 
this  bill  was,  that  it  set  the  religion  by  law  in  both 
parts  of  the  island  upon  a  different  foot,  directly 
contrary  to  the  Union  ;  because,  by  an  act  passed 
this  very  session  against  occasional  conformity,  our 
dissenters  were  shut  out  from  all  employments.     A 
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petition  from  Carstairs,  and  other  Scotch  professors, 
against  this  bill^  was  offered  to  the  house,  but  not 
accepted ;  and  a  motion  made  by  the  other  party, 
to  receive  a  clause,  that  should  restrain  all  persons 
who  have  any  office  in  Scotland,  from  going  to 
episcopal  meetings,  passed  in  the  negative.  It  is 
manifest,  that  the  promoters  of  this  clause,  were 
not  moved  by  any  regard  for  Scotland,  which  is 
by  no  means  their  favourite  at  present ;  only  they 
hoped,  that  if  it  were  made  part  of  a  law,  it  might 
occasion  such  a  choice  of  representatives  in  both 
houses,  from  Scotland,  as  tvould  be  a  considerable 
strength  to  their  faction  here.  But  the  proposition 
was  in  itself  extremely  absurd,  that  so  many  lords 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  who  have  great 
employments,  pensions,  posts  in  the  army,  and 
other  places  of  profit,  many  of  whom  are  in  fre- 
quent or  constant  attendance  at  the  court,  and 
utterly  dislike  their  national  way  of  worship,  should 
be  deprived  of  their  liberty  of  conscience  at  home  ; 
not  to  mention  those  who  are  sent  thither  from 
hence,  to  take  care  of  the  revenue  and  other  affairs, 
who  would  ill  digest  the  changing  of  their  religion 
for  that  of  Scotland. 

With  a  farther  view  of  favour  toward  the  episcopal 
clergy  of  Scotland,  three  members  of  that  country, 
were  directed  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  restoring  the 
patrons  to  their  ancient  rights  of  presenting  mini- 
sters to  the  vacant  churches  there ;  which  the 
kirk,  during  the  height  of  their  power,  had  obtained 
for  themselves.  And,  to  conclude  this  subject  at 
once,  the  queen,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  com- 
manded   Mr.   secretary    St.   John   to   acquaint  the 
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bouse,  ^^  That,  pursuant  to  their  address,  the  profits 
""^  arising  from  the  bishops  estates  in  Scotland,  which 
^'  remained  in  the  crown,  should  be  applied  to  the 
"  support  of  such  of  the  episcopal  clergy  there,  as 
''  would  take  the  oaths  to  her  majesty." 

Nothing  could  more  amply  justify  the  proceedings 
of  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  for  two  years  past, 
than  that  famous  representation  above  at  large  re- 
cited ;  the  unbiassed  wisdom  of  the  nation,  after  the 
strictest  inquiry,  confirming  those  facts  upon  which 
her  majesty's  counsels  were  grounded  :  and  many  per- 
sons, who  were  before  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
allies  and  the  late  ministry  had  been  too  much  load- 
ed by  the  malice,  misrepresentations,  or  ignorance 
of  wTiters,  who  were  now  fully  convinced  of  their 
mistake  by  so  great  an  authority.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion I  cannot  forbear  doing  justice  to  Mr.  St.  John^ 
who  had  been  secretary  at  war,  for  several  years, 
under  the  former  administration,  wh^re  he  had  the 
advantage  of  observing  how  affairs  were  managed 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
shared  in  the  present  treasurer's  fortune,  resigning  up 
his  employment  at  the  same  time ;  and  upon  that 
minister's  being  again  taken  into  favour,  this  gentle- 
man was  some  time  after  made  secretary  of  state. 
There  he  began  afresh,  by  the  opportunities  of  his 
station,  to  look  into  past  miscarriages ;  and,  by  the 
force  of  an  extraordinary  genius,  and  application  to 
publick  affairs,  joined  with  an  invincible  eloquence, 
laid  open  the  scene  of  miscarriages  and  corruptions, 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  in  so  evident  a 
manner,  that  the  house  of  commons  seemed  princi- 
pally directed  in  their  resolutions,  upon  this  inquiry, 
by  his  information  and  advice.     In  a  short  time  after 
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the  representation  was  published,  there  appeared  a 
memorial  in  the  Dutch  gazette,  as  by  order  of  the 
States,  reflecting  very  much  upon  the  said  represent- 
ation, as  well  as  the  resolutions  on  which  it  was 
founded,  pretending  to  deny  some  of  the  facts,  and 
to  extenuate  others.  This  memorial,  translated  into 
English,  a  common  writer  of  news  had  the  boldness 
to  insert  in  one  of  his  papers.  A  complaint  being 
made  thereof  to  the  house  of  commons ;  they  voted 
the  pretended  memorial  to  be  a  false,  scandalous, 
malicious  libel,  and  ordered  the  printer  to  be  taken 
into  custody. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  ministers,  that  while 
they  were  baited  by  their  professed  adversaries  of 
the  discontented  faction,  acting  in  confederacy  with 
emissaries  of  foreign  powers,  to  break  the  measures 
her  majesty  had  taken  toward  a  peace,  they  met, 
at  the  same  time,  with  frequent  difficulties  from 
those  who  agreed  and  engaged  with  them  to  pursue 
the  same  general  end,  but  sometimes  disapproved 
the  methods  as  too  slack  and  remiss,  or  in  appearance 
now  and  then,  perhaps,  a  little  dubious.  In  the  first 
session  of  this  parliament,  a  considerable  number  of 
gentlemen,  all  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
began  to  meet  by  themselves,  and  consult  what 
course  they  ought  to  steer  in  this  new  world.  They 
intended  to  revive  a  new  country  party  in  parliament, 
which  might,  as  in  former  times,  oppose  the  court  in 
any  proceedings  they  disliked.  The  whole  body  was 
of  such  who  profess  what  is  commonly  called  high- 
church  principles,  upon  which  account,  they  were 
irreconcileable  enemies  to  the  late  ministry  and  all  its 
adherents.  On  the  other  side,  considering  the 
temper  of  the  new  men  in   power,  that  tliey  were 
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persons  who  had  formerly  moved  between  the  two 
extremes,  those  gentlemen  who  w^ere  hi:ipatient  for 
an  entire  change,  and  to  see  all  their  adversaries  laid 
at  once  as  low  as  the  dust,  began  to  be  apprehensive 
that  the  work  would  be  done  by  halves.  But  the 
juncture  of  afHiirs  at  that  time,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  would  by  no  means  admit  of  the  least  pre- 
cipitation, although  the  queen  and  her  first  minister 
had  been  disposed  to  it :  which  certainly  they  were 
not.  Neither  did  the  court  seem  at  all  uneasy  at 
this  league,  formed  in  appearance  against  it,  but 
composed  of  honest  gentlemen,  who  wished  well  to 
their  country,  in  which  both  were  entirely  agreed, 
although  they  mjght  differ  about  the  means;  or,  if 
such  a  society  should  begin  to  grow  resty,  nothing 
wMs  easier  than  to  divide  them,  and  render  all  their 
endeavours  ineffectual. 

But,  in  the  course  of  that  first  session,  many  of 
this  society  became  gradually  reconciled  to  the  new 
ministry,  whom  they  found  to  be  greater  objects  of 
the  common  enemy's  hatred  than  themselves;  and 
the  attempt  of  Guiscard,  as  it  gained  farther  time 
for  deferring  the  disposal  of  employments,  so  it  much 
endeared  that  person  *  to  the  kingdom,  who  was  so 
near  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  safety  of  his  country. 
Upon  the  last  session,  of  which  I  am  now  writing, 
this  October  Club  (as  it  was  called)  renewed  their 
usual  meetings  ;  but  w^ere  now  very  much  altered 
from  their  original  institution,  and  seemed  to  have 
wholly  dropped  the  design,  as  of  no  farther  use. 
They  saw  a  point  carried  in  the  house  of  lords  against 
the  court,  that  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  they  observed  the  enemy's  whole  artillery 
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directly  levelled  at  the  treasurer's  head.  In  short, 
the  majority  of  the  club  had  so  good  an  understand- 
ing with  the  great  men  at  court,  that  two  of  the 
latter  *^  to  show  to  the  world  how  fair  a  correspond- 
ence there  was  between  the  court  and  country  party, 
consented  to  be  at  one  of  their  dinners  ;  but  this  in- 
tercourse had  an  event  very  different  from  what  was 
expected  :  for,  immediately  the  more  zealous  mem- 
bers of  that  society  broke  off  from  the  rest,  and  com- 
posed a  new  one,  made  up  of  gentlemen  who  seemed 
to  expect  little  of  the  court ;  and  perhaps  with  a 
mixture  of  others,  who  thought  themselves  dis- 
appointed, or  too  long  delayed.  Many  of  these 
were  obsenxd  to  retain  an  incurable  jealousy  of  the 
treasurer ;  and  to  interpret  all  delays,  which  they 
could  not  comprehend,  as  -a  reserve  of  favour  in 
this  minister,  to  the  persons  and  principles  of  the 
abandoned  party. 

Upon  an  occasion  offered  about  this  time,  some 
persons,  out  of  distrust  to  the  treasurer,  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  point  which  could  not  have  been  carried 
without  putting  all  into  confusion.  A  bill  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  appointirrg 
commissioners  to  examine  into  the  value  of  all  lands, 
and  other  interests  granted  by  the  crown,  since  the 
3  3th  day  of  P'ebruary,  l6S8,  and  upon  what  con- 
siderations such  grants  had  been  made.  The  united 
country  interest  in  the  house  was  extremely  set  upon 
passing  the  bill.  They  had  conceived  an  opinion, 
from  form.er  precedents,  that  the  court  would  certain- 
ly oppose  all  steps  toward  a  resumption  of  grants  ; 
and  those  who  were  apprehensive  that  the  treasurer 
inclined  the  same  way,  proposed  tlie  bill  should  be 

*  Mr.  St.  John  and  Mr.  Bromley. 
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tacked  to  another,  for  raising  a  fund  by  duties  upon 
soap  and  paper;  which  has  been  ahvays  imputed, 
whether  justly  or  not,  as  a  favourite  expedient  of 
those  called  the  tory  party.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  very  well  known,  that  the  house  of  lords  had 
made  a  fixed  and  unanimous  resolution  against  giving 
their  concurrence  to  the  passing  of  such  united  bills  : 
so  that  the  consequences  of  this  project  must  have 
been,  to  bring  the  ministry  under  difficulties,  to 
stop  the  necessary  supplies,  and  endanger  the  good 
correspondence  between  both  houses  :  notwithstand- 
ing all  which,  the  majority  carried  it  for  a  tack ;  and 
the  committee  was  instructed  accordingly  to  make 
the  two  bills  into  one  :  whereby  the  worst  that  could 
happen  would  have  followed,  if  the  treasurer  had  not 
convinced  the  w^arm  leaders  in  this  affair,  by  un- 
deniable reasons,  that  the  means  they  were  using 
would  certainly  disappoint  the  end  ;  that  neither 
himself,  nor  any  other  of  the  queen's  servants,  were 
at  all  against  this  inquiry ;  and  he  promised  his 
utmost  credit  to  help  forward  the  bill  in  the  house  of 
lords.  He  prevailed  at  last  to  have  it  sent  up  single  ; 
but  their  lordships  gave  it  another  kind  of  reception. 
Those  who  were  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  court, 
withstood  it  to  a  man,  as  in  a  party  case  :  among 
the  rest,  some  were  personally  concerned,  and  others 
by  friends  and  relations,  which  they  supposed  a 
sufficient  excuse  to  be  absent,  or  dissent.  Even 
those,  whose  grants  were  antecedent  to  this  intended 
inspection,  began  to  be  alarmed,  as  men  whose 
neighbours  houses  are  on  fire.  A  show  of  zeal  for 
the  late  king's  honour,  occasioned  many  reflections 
upon  the  date  of  this  inquiry,  which  was  to  com- 
mence with  his  reign  :  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
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who  had  now  flung  away  the  mask  which  he  had 
lately  pulled  ofF^  like  one  who  had  no  other  view 
but  that  of  vengeance  against  the  queen  and  her 
friends,  acted  consistently  enough  with  liis  design, 
by  voting  as  a  lord  against  the  bill,  after  he  had 
directed  his  son  in  the  house  of  commons  to  vote  for 
the  tack. 

Thus  miscarried  this  popular  bill  for  appointing 
commissioners   to   examine    into   royal    grants ;  but 
whether  those  chiefly  concerned,  did  rightly  con- 
sult their  own  interest,  has  been  made  a  question, 
which  perhaps  time  will  resolve.     It  was  agreed  that 
the  queen,  by  her  own  authority,  might  have  issued 
out  a  commission  for  such  an   inquiry  ,  and  every 
body  believed  that  the  intention  of  the  parliament 
was,  only  to  tax  the  grants  with  about  three  years 
purchase,  and  at  the  same  time  establish  the  pro- 
prietors in   possession  of  the  remainder  for  ever ;  so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  grantees  would  have  been 
great  gainers  by  such  an  act,  since  the  titles  of  those 
lands,  as  they  stood  then,  were  hardly  of  half  value 
with  others,  either  for  sale  or  settlement.     Besides, 
the  example  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  might  have  taught 
these   precarious  owners,    that  when   the  house   of 
commons  has  once  engaged  in  a  pursuit,  which  they 
think  is  right,  although  it  be  stopped  or  suspended 
for  a  while,  they  will  be  sure  to  renew  it  upon  every 
opportunity  that  offers,  and  seldom  fail  of  success  : 
for  instance,  if  the  resumption  should  happen  to  be 
made   part  of  a   supply,  which   can  be  easily  done 
without  the  objection  of  a  tack,  the  grantees  might 
possibly   then  have  much  harder   conditions  given 
them ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  prevent  it. 
Whether  the  resuming  of  royal  grants  be  consistent 
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With  good  policy  or  justice,  would  be  too  long  a 
disquisition  ;  besides,  the  profusion  of  kings  is  not 
hkely  to  be  a  grievance  for  the  future,  because  there 
have  been  laws  since  made  to  provide  against  that 
evil,  or  indeed  rather  because  the  crown  has  nothing 
left  to  give  away.  But  the  objection  made  against 
the  date  of  the  intended  inquiry,  was  invidious  and 
trifling;  for  king  James  II.  made  very  few  grants : 
he  was  a  better  manager,  and  squandering  was  none 
of  his  faults ;  whereas  the  late  king,  who  came  over 
h<:re  a  perfect  stranger  to  our  laws  and  to  our  people, 
regardless  of  posterity,  wherein  he  was  not  likely  to 
survive,  thought  he  could  no  \\':xy  better  strengthen 
a  new  title,  than  by  purchasing  friends  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  thing  which  was  in  his  power  to  part 
with. 

The  reasonableness  of  uniting  to  a  money  bill  one 
of  a  ditferent  nature,  which  is  usually  called  tackiug, 
has  been  likewise  much  debated,  and  will  admit  of 
argument  enough.  In  ancient  times,  when  a  parlia- 
ment was  held,  the  commons  first  proposed  their 
grievances  to  be  redressed,  and  then  gave  their  aids; 
so  that  it  was  a  perfect  bargain  between  tlie  king  and 
the  subject.  This  fully  answered  the  ends  of  tacking. 
Aids  were  then  demanded  upon  occasions  which 
would  hardly  pass  at  present ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
those  for  making  the  king's  son  a  knight,  marrying 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  some  others  of  the  like  sort. 
Most  of  the  money  went  into  the  king's  coffers,  for 
his  private  use  ;  neither  was  he  accountable  for  any 
part  of  it.  Hence  arose  the  form  of  the  king's  thank- 
ing his  subjects  for  their  benevolence,  when  any  sub- 
sidies, tenths,  or  fifteenths,  were  given  him.  But 
the  supplies  now^  granted  are  of  another  nature,  and 
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cannot  be  properly  called  a  particular  benefit  to 
the  crown,  because  they  are  all  appropriated  to  their 
several  uses :  so  that,  when  the  house  of  commons 
tack  to  a  money  bill^  Vvhat  is  foreign  and  hard  to 
be  digested,  if  it  be  not  passed,  they  put  them- 
selves and  their  country  in  as  great  difficulties  as 
the  prince.  On  the  other  side,  there  have  been 
several  regulations  made,  through  the  course  of  time, 
in  parliamentary  proceedings  ;  among  which,  it  is 
grown  a  rule^  that  a  bill  once  rejected  shall  not  be 
brought  up  again  tlie  same  session  ;  whereby  the 
commons  seem  to  have  lost  the  advantage  of  pur- 
chasing a  redress  of  their  grievances  by  granting 
supplies,  which,  upon  some  eiuergencres,  has  put 
them  upon  this  expedient  of  tacking  ;  so  that  there 
is  more  to  be  said  on  each  side  of  the  case,  than 
is  convenient  for  me  to  trouble  the  reader  or  myself 
in  deducing. 

Among  the  matters  of  importance  during  this 
session,  we  may  justly  number  the  proceedings 
of  the  house  of  commons  with  relation  to  the  press  ; 
since  her  majesty's  message  to  the  house,  of  January 
the  seventeenth,  concludes  with  a  paragraph,  re- 
presenting the  great  licenses  taken  in  publishing 
false  and  scandalous  libels,  such  as  are  a  reproach 
to  any  government  ;  and  recommending  to  them 
to  find  a  remedy  equal  to  the  mischief.  The 
meaning  of  these  words  in  the  message  seems  to  be 
confined  to  those  weekly  and  daily  papers  and, 
pamphlets^  reflecting  upon  the  persons  and  the 
managemient  of  the  ministry.  But  the  house  of 
commons,  in  their  address  which  answers  thi$ 
message,  makes  an  addition  of  the  blasphemies 
against   God  and  religion ;    and  it  is  certain  that 
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Tiothing  would  be  more  for  the  honour  of  the  le  > 
gislature,  than  some  effectual  law  for  putting  a  stop 
to  this  universal  mischief;  but  as  the  person*  who 
advised  the  queen  in  that  part  of  her  message,  had 
only  then  in  his  thoughts  the  rcdressmg  of  the  po- 
litical and  factious  libels,  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
taken  car<^,  by  his  great  credit  in  the  house,  to  have 
proposed  some  ways  by  whicii  that  evil  might  be 
removed  ;  the  law  for  taxing  single  papers  having 
produced  a  quite  contrary  effect,  as  was  then  fore- 
seen by  many  persons,  and  has  since  been  found 
true  by  experience.  For  the  adverse  party,  full  of 
rage  and  leisure  since  their  fall,  and  unanimous  in 
defence  of  their  cause,  employ  a  set  of  writers  by 
subscription,  who  are  well  versed  in  all  the  topicks 
of  defamation,  and  have  a  style  and  genius  levelled 
to  the  generality  of  readers  ;  while  those  who 
would  draw  their  pens  on  the  side  of  tiieir  prince 
and  country,  are  discouraged  by  this  tax,  which 
exceeds  the  intrinsick  value  both  of  the  materials  and 
the  work;  a  thing,  if  I  be  not  mistaken^  without 
example. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  bad  practices 
of  printers  have  been  such,  as  to  deserve  the  se- 
verest animadversions  of  the  publick  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  Wished,  the  party  quarrels  of  the  pen  were  al- 
w-ays  managed  v,'ith  decency  and  truth  :  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  open  the  mouths  of  our  ene- 
mJes,  and  shut  our  own,  is  a  turn  of  politicks 
that  wants  a  little  to  be  explained.  Perhaps  the 
ministry  now  in  possession,  because  they  are  ia 
possession,  may  despise  such  trifles  as  this ;  and  it 

*  Mr.  gecretarjr'  St  John. 
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is  not  to  be  denied,  that  acting  as  they  do  upon  a 
national  interest,  they  may  seem  to  stand  in  less 
need  of  such  supports,  or  may  safely  fling  them 
down  as  no  longer  necessary.  But,  if  the  leaders 
of  the  other  party  had  proceeded  by  this  maxim, 
their  power  would  have  been  none  at  all,  or  of 
very  short  duration  :  and  had  not  some  active  pens 
fallen  in  to  improve  the  good  dispositions  of  the 
people  upon  the  late  change,  and  continued  since 
to  overthrow  the  falsehood  plentifully,  and  some- 
times not  un plausibly,  scattered  by  the  adversaries, 
T  am  very  much  in  doubt  whether  those  at  the 
helm  would  now  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
their  success.  A  particular  person  may  with  more 
safety  despise  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  because  it 
does  a  wise  man  no  real  harm  or  good,  but  the 
administration  a  great  deal  ;  and  whatever  side 
has  the  sole  management  of  the  pen,  will  soon  find 
hands  enough  to  write  down  their  enemies,  as  low 
as  they  please.  If  the  people  had  no  other  idea 
of  those  v/hum  her  majesty  trusts  in  her  greatest 
affairs,  than  Vv^hat  is  conveyed  by  the  passions  of 
such  as  would  compass  sea  and  land  for  their  de- 
struction ;  what  could  they  expect,  but  to  be  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  rage  of  the  multitude  ?  How  ne- 
cessary therefore  was  it,  that  the  world  should, 
from  time  to  time,  be  undeceived  by  true  repre- 
sentations of  persons  and  tacts,  which  have  kept 
the  kingdom  steady  to  its  interests,  against  all  the. 
attacks  of  a  cunning  and  virulent  faction  ! 

However,  the  mischiefs  of  the  press  were  too 
exorbitant  to  be  cured  by  such  a  remedy  as  a  tax 
upon  the  smaller  papers  ;  and  a  bill  for  a  much 
more   eficctual  regulation  of  it^  was  brought   into 

the 
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tlie  house  of  commons,  but  so  late  in  the  session 
that  there  was  no  time  to  pass  it ;  for  there  has  hi- 
therto ahvays  appeared  an  unwiUingness  to  cramp 
overmuch  the  hberty  of  the  press,  whether,  from 
the  inconveniencies  apprehended  from  doing  too 
much,  or  too  httle  ;  or  whether,  the  benefit  pro- 
posed by  each  party  to  themselves,  from  the  service 
of  their  writers  toward  the  recovering  or  pre- 
serving of  power,  be  tliought  to  outweigh  the  dis- 
advantages. However  it  came  about,  this  affair 
was  put  off  from  one  week  to  another,  and  the  bill 
not  brought  into  the  house  till  the  eighth  of  June. 
It  w^as  committed  three  days,  and  then  heard  of 
no  more.  In  this  bill  there  was  a  clause  inserted 
(whether  industriously  with  design  to  overthrow 
it)  that  the  author's  name,  and  place  of  abode 
should  be  set  to  every  printed  book,  pamphlet,  or 
paper  ;  to  which  I  believe  no  man,  who  has  the 
least  regard  to  learning,  would  give  his  consent ; 
for  beside  the  objection  to  this  clause  from  the 
practice  of  pious  men,  v/ho,  in  publishing  excel- 
lent wi'itings  for  the  service  of  religion,  have  cho- 
sen, out  of  an  humble  Christian  spirit,  to  conceal 
their  names ;  it  is  certain  that  all  persons  of  true 
genius  or  knowledge,  have  an  invincible  modesty 
and  suspicion  of  themselves,  upon  their  first  sending 
their  thoughts  into  the  world  ;  and  that  those  who 
are  dull  or  superficial,  void  of  all  taste  and  judg- 
ment, have  dispositions  directly  contrary  :  so  that, 
if  this  clause  had  been  m_ade  part  of  a  law,  there 
would  have  been  an  end,  in  all  likelihood,  of  any 
valuable  production  for  the  future,  either  in  wit  or 
learning  :  and  that  insufferable  race  of  stupid  people, 
who  are  now  every  day  loading  the  press^  would  then 
Vol.  IV.  M  '        reip-n 
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reign  alone,  in  time  destroy  our  very  first  principles 
of  reason,  and  introduce  barbarity  among  us,  whieli 
it  already  kept  out  with  so  mAicli  difficulty  by  so 
few  hands. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  several  steps  made 
toward  a  peace,  from  the  first  overtures  begun  by 
France,  to  the  commencement  of  the  second  ses- 
sion ;  I  shall,  in  the  fourth  book,  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  great  negotiation,  from  the  period 
last  mentioned  to  the  present  time  ;  and  because 
there  happened  some  passages  in  both  houses,  oc- 
casioned by  the  treaty,  I  shall  take  notice  of  them 
under  that  head.  There  only  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned one  affair  of  another  nature,  which  the  lords 
and  commons  took  into  their  cognizance,  after  a 
very  different  manner,  wherewith  I  shall  close  this 
part  of  m.y  subject. 

The  sect  of  quakers  am.ong  us,  whose  system  of 
religion,  first  founded  upon  enthusiasm,  has  been 
many  years  growing  into  a  craft,  held  it  an  unlaw- 
ful action  to  take  an  oath  to  a  magistrate.  This 
doctrine  was  taught  them  by  the  author  of  their 
sect,  from  a  literal  application  of  the  text,  Sitear 
not  at  all  \  but,  being  a  body  of  people  wholly 
turned  to  trade  and  commerce  of  all  kinds,  they 
found  themselves  on  many  occasions,  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  voting  at  elec- 
tions, by  a  foolish  scruple,  which  their  obstinacy 
would  not  suffer  them  to  get  over.  To  prevent 
this  inconvenience,  these  people  had  credit  enough 
in  the  late  reign  to  have  an  act  passed,  that  their 
solemn  affirmation  and  declaration  should  be  ac- 
cepted, instead  of  an  oath  in  the  usual  fonn.  The 
great  concern  in  those  times  was,  to  lay  all  religion 
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upon  a  level ;  in  order  to  which,  this  maxim  was 
advanced,  "  That  no  man  ought  to  be  denied  the 
"  liberty  of  serving  his  country,  upon  account  of 
'-  a  different  belief  in  speculative  opinions  ;"  un- 
der vv'hich  term  some  people  were  apt  to  include 
every  doctrine  of  Christianity.  However,  this  act 
in  favour  of  the  quakers  was  orjly  temporary,  in 
order  to  keep  them  in  constant  dependence ;  and 
expired  of  course  after  a  certain  term,  if  it  were  not 
continued.  Those  people  had,  therefore,  very  early 
in  the  session,  offered  a  petition  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, for  a  continuance  of  the  act,  which  was  not 
suffered  to  be  brought  up.  Upon  this,  they  applied 
themselves  to  the  lords  ;  who  passed  a  bill  accord- 
ingly, and  sent  it  down  to  the  commons,  where  it  was 
not  so  much  as  allowed  a  first  reading. 

And  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  upon 
what  motives,  the  legislature  of  so  great  a  kingdom, 
could  descend  so  low,  as  to  be  ministerial  and 
subservient  to  the  caprices  of  the  most  absurd 
heresy  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world ;  and  this, 
in  a  point  where  those  deluding  or  deluded  people, 
stand  singular  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  who 
live  under  civil  government :  but  the  designs  of  an 
aspiring  party,  at  that  time,  were  not  otherwise  to 
be  compassed,  than  by  undertaking  any  thing  that 
would  humble  and  mortify  the  church  ;  and  I  am 
fully  convinced,  that  if  a  set  of  sceptick  philosophers 
(who  profess  to  doubt  of  every  thing)  had  been 
then  among  us,  and  mingled  their  tenets  with  some 
corruptions  of  Christianity,  they  might  have  ob- 
tained the  same  privilege  ;  and  that  a  law  would  have 
been   enacted,  whereby   the    solemn  doubt   of  the 
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people  called  scepticks,  should  have  been  accepted, 
instead  of  an  oath  in  the  usual  form  :  so  absurd  are 
all  maxims  formed  upon  the  inconsistent  principles 
of  faction,  when  once  they  are  brought  to  be  ex~ 
amined  by  the  standard  of  truth  and  reason. 
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W  E  left  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allies^  and 
those  of  the  enemy^,  preparing  to  assemble  at 
Utrecht  on  the  first  of  January,  N.  S.  in  order 
to  form  a  congress  for  negotiating  a  general  peace  ; 
wherein,  although  the  Dutch  had  made  a  mighty 
merit  of  their  compliance  with  the  queen,  yet  they 
set  all  their  instruments  at  work,  to  inflame  both 
houses  against  her  majesty's  measures.  M.  Both- 
mar,  the  Hanover  envoy,  took  care  to  print  and 
disperse  his  memorial,  of  which  I  have  formerly 
spoken  :  Hoffman,  the  emperor's  resident,  was  so- 
liciting for  a  yacht  and  convoys  to  bring  over 
prince  Eugene  at  this  juncture,  fortified,  as  it  was 
given  out,  with  great  proposals  from  the  Imperial 
court:  the  earl  of  Nottingham  became  a  convert, 
for  reasons  already  mentioned  :  money  was  distri- 
buted where  occasion  required  ;   and  the  dukes  of 
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Somerset  and  Marlborough,  together  with  the  earl 
of  Godolphin,  had  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
their  junto  and  their  adherents^,  in  order  to  attack 
the  court.  Some  days  after  the  vote  passed  the 
house  of  lords  foT  admitting  into  the  address  the 
earl  of  Nottingham's  clause,  against  any  peace  with- 
out Spain  ;  M.  Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  who  had 
been  deep  in  all  the  consultations  with  the  discon- 
tented party  for  carrying  that  point,  was  desired  to 
meet  VsUh  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, and  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  in  order  to  sign 
a  treaty  between  the  queen  and  the  States,  to  sub- 
sist after  a  peace.  There  the  envoy  took  occasion 
to  expostulate  upon  the  advantages  stipulated  for 
Britain  with  France  :  said,  ''  It  was  his  opinion, 
^^  that  those  ministers  ought,  in  respect  of  the 
"^  friendship  between  both  nations,  to  acquaint  him 
'•  what  these  advantages  were  ;  and  that  he  looked 
"  upon  his  country  to  be  entitled  by  treaty,  to 
^'  share  them  equally  with  us  :  That  there  was  now 
^'  another  reason  why  we  should  be  more  disposed 
^'  to  comply  with  him  upon  this  head  ;  for,  since 
*^  the  late  resolution  of  the  house  of  lords,  he  took. 
"  it  for  granted,  it  v/ould  be  a  dangerous  step  in  us 
'•  to  give  Spain  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Boiu'bon  ; 
'^  and  therefore  that  we  shbuld  do  well  to  induc-e 
*^'  the  States,  by  such  a  concession,  to  help  us  out  of 
''  this  difficulty." 

Mr.  St.  John  made  ansvv'er,  '^  That  there  was 
'''  not  a  man  in  the  queen's  council  capable  of  so 
'^  base  a  thought  :  That  if  Buys  had  any  thing  to. 
*'  complain  of,  which  was  injurious  to  Holland,  oi: 
^'^  justly  tending  to  hurt  the  good  correspondence 
"  between  us' and  the  States,  he  was  confident  her 
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'^  majesty  would  at  all  times  be  ready  to  give  it  up  ; 
*^  but  that  the  ministers  scorned  to  screen  them- 
"  selves  at  the  expense  of  their  country  :  That  the 
'•  resolution  Buys  mentioned  was  chieily  owing  to 
'^  foreign  ministers  intermeddhng  in  our  affairs,  and 
'^^  would  perhaps  have  an  effect  the  projectors  did 
'^  not  foresee  :  That  if  the  peace  became  impracti- 
*^'  cable,  the  house  of  commons  would  certainly  put 
"  the  war  upon  another  foot  ;  and  reduce  the  publick 
"  expense  within  snch  a  compass,  as  our  treaties 
"  required  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  as  our  present 
^'  condition  would  admit,  leaving  the  partizans  for 
*^  war  to  supply  the  rest." 

Although  the  secretary  believed  this  answer  w^ould 
put  an  end  to  such  infamous  proposals,  it  fell  out 
otherwise  ;  for,  shortly  after,  M.  Buys  applied  him- 
self to  the  treasurer,  promising  to  undertake,  '^  That 
''  his  masters  should  give  up  the  article  of  Spain, 
'•  provided  they  might  share  with  us  in  the  assiento 
*'  for  negroes."  To  which  the  treasurer's  answer 
was  short,  "  That  he  would  rather  lose  his  head  than 
-'  consent  to  such  an  offer." 

It  is  manifest  by  this  proceeding,  that  whatever 
schemes  were  forming  here  at  home,  in  this  junc- 
ture, by  the  enemies  to  the  peace,  the  Dutch  only 
designed  to  fall  in  with  it,  as  far  as  it  would  answer 
their  own  account ;  and  by  a  strain  of  the  lower 
politicks,  wherein  they  must  be  allowed  to  excel 
every  country  in  Christendom,  lay  upon  the  watch 
for  a  good  bargain,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
tress, they  themselves  had  brought  upon  their  nearest 
neighbour  and  ally. 

But  the  queen  highly  resented  this  indignity 
from  a  republick,  upon  whom  she  had  conferred  so 
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many   obligations.     She  could  not  endure  that  the 
Dutch  should    emiploy  their  instruments  to  act   in 
confederacy  with    a  cabal  of  factious  people,    who 
were  prepared  to  sacrifice   the  safety  of  their  prince 
and   country^  to  the  recovery  of  that    power,  they 
had  so   long    possessed  and  abused.      Her  majesty 
knew  very  well,  that,   wlmtever  v^'cre  the  mistaken. 
or  aHected  opinion  of  some  people  at  hom.e,  upon 
the  article  of  Spain,  it  was  a  point   the  States  had 
long  given  up  ;  v/ho   had  very  openly  told  our  mi- 
nistry, '^  That  the  war   in    that  country    was    only 
''  our  concern,   and  what  their  republick  had   no- 
'•'^  thing  to  do  with."     It  is  true,  the  party-leaders 
were  equally  convinced  that  the  recovery  of  Spain 
was   impracticable ;  but  many   things    may   be   ex- 
cused in  a  professed   adversary  fallen  under  a  dis- 
grace, which   are   highly  criminal  in  an  ally,  upon 
whom  we  are   that  very  instant  conferring   new   fa- 
vours.    Her  majesty  therefore  thought  it  high  time 
to  exert   herself,  and  at  length  put  a  stop  to  foreign 
mtluence    upon   Briti5h  counsels  ;  so  that,  after  the 
earl  of  Nottingham's   clause  against  any  peace  with- 
out Spain  was  carried  in  the  house  of  lords,  direc- 
tions were  immediately  sent  to  tlie  earl  of  Strafford 
at  the  Hague^  to  inform  the  Dutch,   "  That  it  was 
*'  obtained    by  a    trick,     and    would    consequently 
*•  turn  to  the  disappointment  and  confusion   of  the 
*•  contrivers  and  the  actors."     He  was  likewise  in- 
structed to  be  very    dry  and    reserved  to  the  pen- 
sionary  and  ]]>utcli    ministers ;    to  let  them  know, 
'•  The  queen   thought  herself  ill-treated  ;  and  that 
"'  they  would  soon   hear  what  effects  those  measures 
"  would   have    upon    a    mild   and    good    temper, 
*^  wrought  up  to  resentment  by  repeated  provoca- 

"  tions  : 
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*^  tions  :  That  the  States  might  have  the  war  con- 
•'  tinned,  if  they  pleased  ;  hut  that  the  queen  would 
-'  not  be  forced  to  cany  it  on  after  their  manner  ;  nor 
"  would  sufter  them  to  make  her  peace,  or  to  settle 
*'  the  interests  of  her  kingdoms." 

To  otlicrs  in  Holland,  who  appeared  to  be  more 
moderate,  the  earl  was  directed  to  say,  "  That  the 
^'  States  were  upon  a  wrong  scent:  That  their  mi - 
"'^  nister  here  mistook  every  thing  that  we  had  pro- 
^"^  mised :  That  we  would  perform  all  they  could 
-  reasonably  ask  from  us,  in  relation  to  their  barrier 
^^  and  their  trade  :  and  that  mons.  Buys  dealt  very 
''  unfairly,  if  he"  had  not  told  them  as  much  :  but 
''^  that  Britain,  proceeding  in  some  respects  upon  a 
"  new  scheme  of  politicks,  would  no  longer  struggle 
"  for  impossibilities,  nor  be  amused  by  words :  That 
<^  our  people  came  more  and  more  to  their  senses : 
''  and  that  the  single  dispute  now  was,  whether  the 
"'  Dutch  would  join  with  a  faction  against  the 
"  queen,  or  with  the  nation  for  her  ?" 

The  court  likewise  resolved  to  discourage  |)rince. 
Eugene  from  his  journey  to  England,  which  he  w^as 
nbout  this  tinie  undertaking,  and  of  which  I  have 
spoken  before.  He  was  told,  "  That  the  queen 
''  wanted  no  exhortations  to  carry  on  the  war ;  but 
*''  the  project  of  it  should  be  agreed  abroad,  upon 
"'  which  her  majesty's  resolutions  might  soon  be 
"  signiHed  :  and,  until  she  saw  what  the  emperor  and 
*^"  allies  were  ready  to  do,  she  would  neither  promise 
"  nor  engage  for  any  thing."  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  St.  John  told  HoUman,  the  emperor's  resident 
here,  "  That,  if  the  prince  had  a  mind  to  divert 
''  himself  in  London,   the  ministers  would  do  their 

7  '^  part 
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'^  part  to  entertain  him^  and  be  sure  to  trouble  him 
^^  with  no  manner  of  business." 

This  coldness  retarded  the  prince's  journey  for 
some  days ;  but  did  not  prevent  it,  although  he 
had  a  second  message  by  the  queen's  order,  with 
this  farther  addition,  "  That  his  name  had  lately 
'^  been  made  use  of,  on  many  occasions,  to  create 
"  ferment,  and  stir  up  sedition  ;  and  that  her  ma- 
''  jesty  judged  it  would  be  neither  safe  for  him,  nor 
"  convenient  for  her,  that  he  should  come  over  at 
'•  this  time."  But  all  would  not  do  :  it  was  enough 
that  the  queen  did  not  absolutely  forbid  him  :  and 
the  party-confederates,  both  foreign  and  domestick, 
thought  his  presence  would  be  highly  necessary  for 
their  service. 

Toward  the  end  of  December,  the  lord  privy-seal  * 
set  out  for  Holland.  He  was  ordered  to  stop  at 
the  Flague,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  to  declare  to  the  States,  in  her  majesty's 
name,  "  Her  resolutions  to  conclude  no  peace, 
"  wherein  the  allies  in  general,  and  each  confede- 
"  rare  in  particular,  might  not  find  their  ample  se- 
'^  curitv,  and  their  reasonable  satisfaction  :  That 
'^  she  was  ready  to  insist  upon  their  barrier,  and 
"  advantages  in  their  trade,  in  the  manner  the 
"•  States  themselves  should  desire  ;  and  to  concert 
"  with  them  such  a  plan  of  treaty,  as  both  powers 
"  might  be  under  mutual  engagements  never  to  re- 
*'  cede  from  :  That  nothing  could  be  of  greater  im- 
'•  portance,  than  for  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain 
'•  and    Holland,    to  entec    the    congress  under  the 

*  Dr.  John  Rolnnson,  bishop  of  London.     See  p.  24. 

'^  Strictest 
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'*  Strictest  ties  of  confidence,  and  entirely  to  con- 
*'  cur  throughout  the  course  of  these  negotiations ; 
*^'  to  which  purpose,  it  was  her  majesty's  pleasure, 
*^  that  their  lordships  should  adjust  with  the  Dutch 
'^  ministers  the  best  manner  and  method  for  open- 
*"'  ing  and  carrying  on  the  conferences,  and  declare 
*'  themselves  instructed  to  communicate  freely  their 
*•  thoughts  and  measures  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
"  the  States,  who,  they  hoped,  had  received  the 
'*  same  instructions." 

Lastly,  the  two  lords  were  to  signify  to  the  pen- 
sionary arwil  the  other  ministers,  "^  That  her  ma- 
*^  jesty's  preparations  for  the  next  campaign,  were 
•'^  carried  on  with  all  the  dipsatch  and  vigour  the 
'-  present  circumstances  would  allow  :  and  to  insist, 
''  that  the  same  might  be  done  by  the  States  ;  and 
'•  that  both  powers  should  join  in  pressing  the  em- 
'^  peror,  and  other  allies,  to  make  greater  efforts 
*^  than  tlicy  had  hitherto  done  ;  without  which,  the 
"^  war  must  languish,  and  the  terms  of  peace  become 
"  every  day  more  disadvantageous." 

The  two  British  plenipotentiaries  went  to  Utrecht 
with  very  large  instructions  ;  and  after  the  usual 
manner,  were  to  make  much  higher  demands  from 
France  (at  least  in  behalf  of  the  allies)  than  they 
could  have  any  hope  to  obtain.  The  sum  of  what 
they  had  in  charge,  beside  matter  of  form,  was,  to 
concert  witii  the  ministers  of  the  several  powers  en- 
gaged against  France,  ''  That  all  differences  arising 
"  among  them  should  be  accomm.odated  between 
"  themselves,  v/irhout  suffering  the  French  to  in- 
"  terfere  :  That  whatever  v/ere  proposed  to  France 
"^  by  a  mini-ter  of  the  alliance,  should  be  backed 
^^  by  the  vdiole  confederacy  :    Tliat  a  time  mioht 

''   be 
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^^  be  fixed  for  the  conclusion,  as  there  had  been  for 
^^  the  commencement  of  the  treaty.'*  Spain  was 
to  be  demanded  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Bourbon 
family,  as  the  most  effectual  means  for  preventing 
the  union  of  that  kingdom  with  France ;  and  what- 
ever conditions  the  allies  could  agree  upon,  for  hin- 
dering that  union,  their  lordships  v/ere  peremptorily 
to  insist  on. 

As  to  the  interests  of  each  ally  in  particular,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Britain  were  to  demand  "  Stras- 
*'  burgh,  the  fort  of  Kehl  with  its  dependencies, 
"  and  the  town  of  Brisac  with  its  territory,  for  the 
'*  emperor :  "^fhat  France  should  possess  Alsatia, 
"  according  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  with  the 
^'  right  of  the  prefecture  only  over  tlie  ten  imperial 
''  cities  in  that  country  :  That  the  fortifications  of 
*^  the  said  ten  cities,  be  put  into  the  condition  they 
*'  were  in  at  the  time  cf  the  said  treaty,  except 
^'  Landau,  which  was  to  be  demanded  for  the  em- 
''^'  peror  and  empire,  with  liberty  of  demolishing 
'^  the  fortifications  :  That  tlie  French  king  should, 
*^  at  a  certain  time,  and  at  his  own  expense,  demo- 
^^  hsh  the  fortresses  of  Hunningen,  New  Brisac,  and 
"  F;3rt  I.ewis,  never  to  be  rebuilt. 

^^  That  the  town  and  -fortress  of  Rhinfelt  should 
*^  be  demanded  for  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
"^  until  that  matter  be  otherwise  settled. 

"■  Tliat  the  clause  relating  to  religion,  in  the 
"  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  con- 
'^  trary  to  that  of  Westphalia,  should  be  annulled; 
"  and  the  state  of  religion  in  Germany  restored  to 
"  the  ten  our  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

"That  France  should  acknowledge  the  king  of 

"  Prussia, 
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"  Prussia^  and  give  him  no  disturbance  in  Neufchatel 
*'  and  Valengin. 

"  That  the  principaHty  of  Orange,  and  other 
<^  estates  belongiag  to  the  late  king  Wilham,  should 
*^  be  restored,  as  law  should  direct. 

"  That  the  duke  of  Hanover  should  be  acknow- 
*^  ledged  elector. 

^^  That  the  king  of  Portugal  should  enjoy  all  the 
'^  advantages  stipulated  between  him  and  the  allies. 

"  That  the  States  should  have  for  their  barrier 
^^  Furnes^  Fort  Knock,  Menin,  Ipres,  Lisle,  Tour- 
'^  nay,  Conde,  Valenciennes,  Maubeuge,  Douay, 
**  Bethune,  Avie,  St.  Venant,  and  Bouchain,  with 
'^  their  cannon,  &c.  :  That  the  French  king  should 
'^  restore  all  the  places  belonging  to  Spain,  now,  or 
^'  during  this  war,  in  his  possession,  in  the  Nether- 
"  lands  :  That  such  part  of  them  as  should  be 
*'  thought  fit,  might  be  allowed  likewise  for  a  bar- 
*^  rier  to  the  States :  That  France  should  grant  the 
"  tariff  of  ]664  to  the  States;  and  exemption  of 
^^  fifty  pence  per  tun  upon  Dutch  goods  trading  to 
"  that  kingdom  :  But  that  these  articles  in  favour 
"  of  the  States  should  not  be  concluded,  till  the 
'^  Barrier-treaty  were  explained  to  the  queen's  satis-- 
''  faction. 

"  That  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be  put  in  pos- 
"  session  of  all  taken  from  him  in  this  war,  and 
"  enjoy  the  places  yielded  to  him  by  the  emperor 
''  and  other  alhes  :  That  France  should  likewise 
''  yield  to  him  Exilles,  Fenestrilles,  Chaumont,  the 
*'  valley  of  Pregata,  and  the  land  lying  between 
"  Piedmont  and  Mount  Genu. 

"  That  the  article  about  the  demolishing  of  Dun- 
"  kirk  should  be  explained." 

As 
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As  to  Britain  ;  the  plenipotentiaries  were  to  insert, 
^'  That  Nieuport,  Dendermond,  Ghent,  and  all 
"  places  which  appear  to  be  a  barrier  rather  against 
"  England  than  France,  should  either  not  be  given 
"  to  the  Dutch,  or  at  least  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
*^^  to  hinder  the  queen's  subjects  free  passage  to  and 
"  from  the  Low  Countries. 

''  That  the  seventh  article  of  the  Barrier- treaty, 
*^  which  empowers  the  States,  in  case  of  an  attack, 
'•'  to  put  troops  at  discretion  in  all  the  places  of  the 
*^  Low  Countries,  should  be  so  explained  as  to  be 
"  -understood  only  of  an  attack  from  France. 

^'^  That  Britain  should  trade  to  the  Low  Coun- 
"  tries  with  the  same  privileges  as  the  States  them- 
"  selves. 

"  That  the  most  Christian  king  should  acknow- 
"  ledge  the  succession  of  Hanover,  and  immediately 
*^  oblige  the  pretender  to  leave  France  ;  and  that  the 
^^  said  king  should  promise,  for  himself  and  his 
^^  heirs,  never  to  acknowledge  any  person  for  king  or 
'•  queen  of  England,  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
"  settlements  now  in  force. 

'^  That  a  treaty  of  commerce  should  be  com- 
^'  menced,  as  soon  as  possible,  between  France  and 
"^  Britain  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  necessary 
''  points  relating  to  it  be  settled. 

'•  That  the  isle  of  St.  Christophers  should  be 
"  sun'endered  to  the  queen,  Hudson's  Bay  restored, 
''  Placentia  and  the  whole  island  of  Newfoundland 
'•  yielded  to  Britain  by  the  most  Christian  king  ; 
'^  who  was  likewise  to  quit  all  claim  to  Nova  Scotia 
"  and  Annapolis  Royal. 

"  That  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  should  be  annexed 
"  to  the  British  crown. 

''  That 
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^^  That  the  assiento  should  be  granted  to  Britain 
*'•'  for  thirty  years,  with  the  same  advantage  as  tf) 
*^  France  ;  with  an  extent  of  ground  on  the  river  of 
"  Plata,  for  keeping  and  refreshing  the  negroes. 

"  That  Spain  should  grant  to  the  subjects  of 
"  Britain,  as  large  privileges  as  to  any  other  na- 
"  tion  whatsoever ;  as  likewise  an  exemption  of 
"  duties,  amounting  to  an  advantage  of  at  least  fif- 
*'  teen  per  ceiii. 

"  That  satisfaction  should  be  demanded  for  what 
^^  should  appear  to  be  justly  due  to  her  majesty, 
^-  from  the  emperor  and  the  States. 

"  Lastly,  That  the  plenipotentiaries  should  con- 
^'  suit,  with  those  of  the  protesrant  allies,  the  most 
^'  effectual  methods  for  restoring  the  protestants  of 
^'  France  to  their  religious  and  civil  liberties,  and  for 
'•  the  immediate  release  of  those  who  are  novv'  in  the 
''  galleys." 

What  part  of  these  demands  were  to  be  insisted 
on,  and  what  were  to  be  given  up,  will  appear  by 
the  sequel  of  this  negotiation.  But  there  was  no 
difficulty  of  m^oment  enough  to  retard  the  peace, 
except  a  m.ethod  for  preventing  the  union  of  France 
and  Spain  under  one  prince,  and  the  settling  the 
barrier  for  Holland  ;  which  last,  as  claimed  by  the 
States,  could,  in  prudence  and  safety,  be  no  more 
allowed  by  us,  than  by  France. 

The  States  General  having  appointed  mons.  Buys 
to  be  one  of  their  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  that 
minister  left  England  a  few  days  after  the  lord 
privy-seal.  In  his  last  conference  with  the  lords  of 
the  conncil,  he  absolutely  declared,  "  That  his  mas- 
*^  ters  had  done  their  utmost,  both  by  sea  and  land  : 
^'  That  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  more  :  That 

'^  they 
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"^  they  had  exceeded  their  proportion,  even  beyond 
'•'  Britain  ;  and  that  as  to  the  emperor  and  other 
^^^  allies,  he  knew  no  expedient  left  for  making 
"  them  act  with  more  vigour,  than  to  pursue  them 
."  with  pathetical  exhortations." 

This  minister  was  sent  over  hither,  instructed  and 
empowered  by  halves.  The  ferment  raised  by  the 
united  endeavours  of  our  party  leaders,  among  whom 
he  was  a  constant  fellow  labourer  to  the  utmost  of 
his  skill,  had  wholly  confounded  him  ;  and,  think- 
ing to  take  the  advantage  of  negotiating  well  for 
Holland,  at  the  expense  of  Britain,  he  acted  but  ill 
for  his  own  country,  and  worse  for  the  common 
cause.  However,  the  queen's  ministers  and  he 
parted  with  the  greatest  civility  ;  and  her  majesty's 
present  was  double  the  value  of  what  is  usual  to  the 
character  he  bore. 

As  the  queen  was  determined  to  alter  her  measures 
in  making  war,  so  she  thought  nothing  would  so 
much  convince  the  States  of  the  necessity  of  a  peace, 
as  to  have  them  frequently  put  in  mind  of  this  resolu- 
tion ;  which  her  ambassador  Strafford,  then  at  the 
Hague,  was  accordingly  directed  to  do  :  and  if  they 
should  object,  of  what  ill  consequence  it  would  be 
for  the  enemy  to  know  her  majesty  designed  to  lessen 
her  expenses ;  he  might  answer,  "  That  the  mini- 
'^  stcrs  here  were  sorry  for  it ;  but  the  Dutch  could 
*^'  only  blame  themselves,  for  forcing  into  such  a 
*^  necessity,  a  princess,  to  whose  friendship  they 
'^'^  owed  the  preservation  and  grandeur  of  their  re- 
°'  publick,  and  choosing  to  lean  on  a  broken  fac- 
^^  tion,  rather  than  place  their  confidence  in  the 
'^  queen." 

It   was  her   majesty's    earnest   desire,    that  there 

should 
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should  be  a  perfect  agreement  at  this  treaty  between 
the  ministers  of  all  the  allies ;  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  effectual  to  make  France  comply 
with  their  just  demands.  Above  all^  she  directed 
her  plenipotentiaries  to  enter  into  the  strictest  confi- 
dence with  those  of  Holland;  and  that  after  the 
States  had  consented  to  explain  the  Barrier- treaty  to 
her  reasonable  satisfaction,  both  powers  should  form 
between  them  a  plan  of  general  peace,  from  which 
they  would  not  recede,  and  such  as  might  secure  the 
quiet  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  particular  interests  of 
each  confederate. 

The  Dutch  were  accordingly  pressed,  before  the 
congress  opened,  to  come  to  some  temperament 
upon  that  famous  treaty  ;  because  the  ministers  here 
expected  it  would  be  soon  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons,  by  which  the  resentment  of  the  nation 
would  probably  appear  against  those,  who  had  been 
actors  and  advisers  in  it:  but  mons.  Buys,  who 
usually  spoke  for  his  colleagues,  was  full  of  opposi- 
tion, began  to  expostulate  upon  the  advantages 
Britain  had  stipulated  with  France  ;  and  to  insist, 
*'  That  his  masters  ought  to  share  equally  in  them 
"  all,  but  especially  the  assiento  contract :"  so  that 
no  progress  was  made  in  fixing  a  previous  good  cor- 
respondence between  Britain  and  the  States,  which 
her  majesty  had  so  earnestly  recommended. 

Certain  regulations  having  been  agreed  upon,  for 
the  avoiding  of  ceremony  and  other  inconveniencies  ; 
the  conferences  began  at  Utrecht,  upon  the  29th  of 
January,  N.  S.  17 11-12,  at  ten  in  the  morning. 
The  ministers  of  the  allies  going  into  the  town-house 
at  one  door,  and  those  of  France  at  the  same  instant 
at  another,  they  all  took  their  seats  without  distinc- 

VoL.  IV.  N  tion ; 
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tion  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  lord  privy  seal,  first 
plenipotentiary  of  Britain,  opened  the  assembly  with 
a  short  speech,  directed  to  the  ministers  of  France, 
in  words  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Messieurs, 

"'  We  are  here  to  meet  to-day,  in  the  name  of 
"  God,  to  enter  upon  a  treaty  of  general  peace, 
"  between  the  high  allies  and  the  king  your  master. 
'^  We  bring  sincere  intentions,  and  express  orders 
^'^  from  our  superiors,  to  concur,  on  their  part,  with 
"  whatever  may  advance  and  perfect  so  salutary  and 
"  Christian  a  work.  On  the  other  side,  we  hope, 
,*^  you  have  the  same  disposition ;  and  that  your 
*^  orders  will  be  so  full,  as  to  be  able,  without  loss 
'^  of  time,  to  answer  the  expectation  of  the  high 
*'  allies,  by  explaining  yourselves  clearly  and  round- 
*'  ly  upon  the  points  we  shall  have  to  settle  in  these 
^'  conferences  ;  and  that  you  will  perform  this  in  so 
*^  plain  and  speciiick  a  m.anner,  as  every  prince  and 
''  state  in  the  confederacy  may  find  a  just  and 
*'  reasonable  satisfaction." 

The  French  began,  by  promising  to  explain  the 
overtures  which  mons.  Mesnager  had  delivered  to 
the  queen  some  months  before,  and  to  give  in  a 
specihck  project  of  what  their  master  would  yield, 
provided  the  allies  would  each  give  a  specifick  an- 
swer, by  making  their  several  demands ;  which 
method,  after  many  difficulties  and  affected  delays 
in  the  Dutch,  was  at  length  agreed  to. 

But  the  States,  who  had  with  the  utmost  discon- 
tent seen  her  majesty  at  the  head  of  this  negotiation, 
where  they  intended  to  have  placed  themselves, 
began  to  discover  their  ill-humour  upon  every  oc- 
casion. 
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casion.  They  raised  endless  difficulties  about  set- 
tling the  Barrier-treaty  as  the  queen  desired  ;  and  in 
one  of  the  first  general  conferences,  they  would  not 
suffer  the  British  secretary  to  take  the  minutes,  but 
nominated  some  Dutch  professor  for  that  office  ; 
which  the  queen  refused,  and  resented  their  behavi- 
our, as  a  useless  cavil,  intended  only  to  show  their 
want  of  respect.  The  British  plenipotentiaries  had 
great  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Dutch  were,  at  this 
time,  privately  endeavouring  to  engage  in  some 
separate  measures  with  France,  by  the  intervention 
of  one  Moleau,  a  busy  factious  agent  at  Amsterdam, 
who  had  been  often  employed  in  such  intrigues ; 
and  that  this  was  the  cause  which  made  them  so  li- 
tigious and  slow  in  all  their  steps,  in  hopes  to  break 
the  congress,  and  find  better  terms  for  their  trade 
and  barrier  from  the  French,  than  we  ever  could 
think  fit  to  allow  them.  The  Dutch  ministers  did 
also  apply  themselves  with  industry  to  cultivate  the 
imperial  plenipotentiary's  favour,  in  order  to  secure 
all  advantages  of  commerce  with  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies,  in  case  those  dominions  could  be  procured 
for  the  emperor :  for  this  reason,  they  avoided 
settling  any  general  plan  of  peace  in  concert  with 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Britain,  which  her  majesty 
desired  ;  and  mons.  Buys  plainly  told  their  lordships, 
"  That  it  w^as  a  point,  which  neither  he  nor  his 
'•  colleagues  could  consent  to,  before  the  States 
^^  were  admitted  equal  sharers  with  Britain  in  the 
"  trade  of  Spain." 

The  court,  having  notice  of  this  untractable  tem- 
per in  the  Dutch,  gave  direct  orders  to  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Britain,  for  pressing  those  of  the 
States  to  adjust  the  gross  inequalities  of  the  Barrier- 
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treaty ;  since  nothing  was  more  usual,  or  agreeable 
to  reason,    than    for  princes,    who   find   themselves 
aggrieved  by  prejudicial   contracts,  to  expect  they 
should  be   modified   and  explained.     And  since  it 
now  appeared,  by  votes  in  the  house  of  commons, 
that  the  sense  of  the   nation  agreed  with  what  her 
majesty  desired,  if  the  Dutch  ministers  would  not 
be  brought  to   any  moderate  terms  upon  this  de- 
mand, their  lordships  were  directed  to  improve  and 
amend  the  particular  concessions  made  to  Britain  by 
France,  and  form  them  into]  a  treaty  ;  for  the  queen 
was  determined  never  to  allow  the  States  any  share 
in  the   assiento,  Gibraltar,    and   Port   Mahon ;  nor 
could  think  it  reasonable  that  they  should  be  upon 
an  equal  foot  with  her  in  the  trade  of  Spain,  to  the 
conquest  whereof  they  had  contributed  so  little. 

Nor  w^as  the  conduct  of  the  imperial  minister,  at 
this  time,  less  perplexing  than  that  of  the  States ; 
both  those  powers  appearing  fully  bent,  either  upon 
breaking  off  the  negotiation,  or  upon  forcing  from 
the  queen  those  advantages  she  expected  by  it  for 
her  own  kingdoms.  Her  majesty  therefore  thought 
fit,  about  the  beginning  of  March,  to  send  Mr. 
Thomas  Harley,  a  near  relation  of  the  treasurer's, 
to  Utrecht,  fully  informed  of  her  mind  ;  which  he 
was  directed  to  commiunicate  to  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Britain. 

Mr.  Harley  stopped  in  his  way  to  Utrecht  at  the 
Hague,  and  there  told  the  pensionary,  "  That  no- 
''  thing  had  happened  lately  in  England,  but  what- 
^^  was  long  ago  foretold  him,  as  well  as  the  other 
^'  ministers  of  the  allies  :  That  the  proceedings  of 
"  the  house  of  commons,  particularly  about  the 
**  Barrier-treaty,    must   chiefly  be  ascribed  to  the 

"  manner 
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*''^'  manner  in  which  the  queen  and  the  nation  had 
^^  been  treated  by  mons.  Bothmar,  count  Gallas, 
"  Buys,  and  other  foreign  ministers :  That  if  the 
"  States  would  yet  enter  into  a  strict  union  with  the 
"  queen,  give  her  satisfaction  in  the  said  treaty, 
"  and  join  in  concert  with  her  plenipotentiaries  at 
''  Utrecht,  a  safe  and  advantageous  peace  might  be 
"  obtained  for  the  whole  alliance  ;  otherwise,  her 
"  majesty  must  save  her  own  country,  and  join  with 
*^  such  of  her  allies  as  would  join  with  her. 

"  As  to  the  war,  that  the  conduct  of  the  allies, 
^'^  and  their  opposition  to  the  queen,  her  private  in- 
"  trigues  carried  on  among  her  own  subjects,  as  well 
"  as  by  open  remonstrances,  had  made  the  house 
"  of  commons  take  that  matter  out  of  the  hands  of 
"^  the  ministers. 

"  Lastly,  that  in  case  the  present  treaty  w^ere 
"  broken  off  by  the  Dutch  refusing  to  comply,  her 
"  majesty  thought  it  reasonable  to  insist  that  some 
"  cautionary  places  be  put  into  her  hands,  as 
"  pledges  that  no  other  negotiation  should  be 
"  entered  into  by  the  States  General,  without  her 
"  participation." 

Mr.  Harley's  instructions  to  the  queen's  plenipo- 
tentiaries were,  "  That  they  should  press  those  of 
"  France  to  open  themselves  as  far  as  possible,  in 
*^  concerting  such  a  plan  of  a  general  peace  as 
'^  might  give  reasonable  satisfaction  to  all  the  con- 
'^  federates,  and  such  as  her  parliament  would  ap- 
"  prove :  That  the  people  of  England  believed 
"  France  would  consent  to  such  a  plan  ;  wherein  if 
'^  they  found  themselves  deceived,  they  would  be  as 
*'^  eager  for  prosecuting  the  war  as  ever." 

Their   lordships   were    to   declare   openly  to  the 
N  3  Dutch, 
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Dutch^  "  That  no  extremity  should  make  her  ma- 
^^  jesty  depart  from  insisting  to  have  the  assiento 
"  for  her  own  subjects,  and  to  keep  Gibraltar  and 
'^  Port  Mahon  :  but,  if  the  States  would  agree  with 
''  her  u|X)n  these  three  heads,  she  would  be  content 
"  to  reduce  the  trade  of  Spain  and  the  West  Indies, 
"•  to  the  condition  it  v.as  in  under  the  late  Catholick 
''  kmg  Charles  II." 

"The  French  were  farther  to  be  pressed,  "  That 
'^  the  pretender  should  be  immediately  sent  out  of 
'^  that  kingdom ;  and  that  the  most  eflectual  me- 
"  thod  should  be  taken,  for  preventing  the  union  of 
'^  France  and  Spain  under  one  prince." 

About  this  time  her  majesty's  ministers,  and  those 
of  the  allies  at  Utrecht,  delivered  in  the  several 
fostiilata  or  demands  of  their  masters,  to  the  French 
plenipotentiaries ;  which,  having  been  since  made 
publick,  and  all  of  them,  except  those  of  Britain, 
very  much  varying  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation, 
the  reader  would  be  but  ill  entertained  with  a  trans- 
cript of  them  here. 

Upon  intelligence  of  the  last  dauphin's  death,  the 
father,  son,  and  grandson,  all  of  that  title,  dying 
within  the  compass  of  a  year,  mons.  Gualtier  went 
to  France,  v/ith  letters  to  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  to 
propose  her  majesty's  expedient  for  preventing  the 
union  of  tliat  kingdom  with  Spain ;  which,  as  it  was 
the  most  important  article  to  be  setdeJ,  in  order  to 
secure  peace  for  Europe,  so  it  was  a  point  that  re- 
quired to  be  speedily  adjusted,  under  the  present 
circumstances  and  situation  of  the  Bourbon  family  ; 
there  being  only  \^{t  a  child  of 'two  years  old,  to 
stand  between  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  his  succeed- 
ing to  the  crown  q{  France. 

Her 
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Her  majesty  likewise  pressed  France,  by  the  same 
dispatches,  to  send  full  instructions  to  their  pleni- 
potentiaries ;  empowering  them  to  offer  such  a  plan 
of  peace,  as  might  givfe  reasonable  satisfaction  to  all 
her  allies. 

The  queen's  proposal  for  preventing  a  union  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  was,  "  That  Philip  should 
"  formally  renounce  the  kingdom  of  France,  for 
"  himself  and  his  posterity  ;  and  that  this  renuncia- 
"  tion  should  be  confirmed  by  the  cortes  or  states  of 
"  Spain,  who,  without  question,  would  heartily  con- 
"  cur  against  such  a  union,  by  which  their  country 
"  must  become  a  province  to  France."  In  like 
manner,  the  French  princes  of  the  blood  were 
severally  to  renounce  all  title  to  Spain. 

The  French  raised  many  difficulties  upon  several 
particulars  of  this  expedient ;  but  the  queen  persisted 
to  refuse  any  plan  of  peace,  before  this  weighty 
point  were  settled  in  the  manner  she  proposed : 
which  was  afterwards  submitted  to,  as  in  proper 
place  we  shall  observe.  In  the  mean  time,  the  nego- 
tiation at  Utrecht  proceeded  with  a  very  slow  pace  ; 
the  Dutch  interposing  all  obstructions  they  could 
contrive,  refusing  to  come  to  any  reasonable  temper 
upon  the  Barrier-treaty,  or  to  offer  a  plan,  in  concert 
with  the  queen,  for  a  general  peace.  Nothing  less 
would  satisfy  them,  than  the  partaking  in  those  ad- 
vantages we  had  stipulated  for  ourselves,  and  which 
did  no  wise  interfere  with  their  trade  or  security. 
They  still  expected  som.e  turn  in  England.  Their 
friends  on  this  side  had  ventured  to  assure  them, 
'^  That  the  queen  could  not  live  many  months  ;'* 
which,  indeed,  from  the  bad  state  of  her  majesty's 
health,  was  reasonable  to  expect.  The  British  pleni- 
N  4  potentiaries 
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potentiaries  daily  discovered  new  endeavours  of  Hol- 
land to  treat  privately  with  France.  And,  lastly, 
those  among  the  States,  who  desired  the  war  should 
continue,  strove  to  gain  time,  until  the  campaign 
should  open  ;  and  by  resolving  to  enter  into  action 
with  the  first  opportunity,  render  all  things  desperate, 
and  break  up  the  congress. 

This  scheme  did  exactly  fall  in  with  prince  Eu- 
gene's dispositions,  whom  the  States  had  chosen  for 
their  general,  and  of  whose  conduct  in  this  con- 
juncture the  queen  had  too  much  reason  to  be  jea- 
lous. But  her  majesty,  who  was  resolved  to  do  her 
utmost  toward  putting  a  good  and  speedy  end. to 
the  war,  having  placed  the  duke  of  Ormond  at  the 
head  of  her  forces  in  Flanders,  where  he  was  now 
arrived,  directed  him  to  keep  all  the  troops  in  Bri- 
tish pay,  whether  subjects  or  foreigners,  imme- 
diately under  his  own  command ;  and  to  be  cau.* 
tious,  for  a  while,  in  engaging  in  any  action  of  im- 
portance, unless  upon  a  very  apparent  advantage. 
At  the  same  time  the  queen  determined  to  make 
one  thorough  trial  of  the  disposition  of  the  States, 
by  allowing  them  the  utmost  concessions  that  could 
any  way  suit  either  with  her  safety  or  honour.  She 
therefore  directed  her  ministers  at  Utrecht  to  tell 
the  Dutch,  "  That  in  order  to  show  how  desirous 
"*  she  was  to  live  in  perfect  amity  with  that  repub- 
^'  lick,  she  would  resign  up  the  fifteen  per  petit  ad- 
*^  vantage  upon  English  goods  sent  to  the  Spanish 
"  dominions,  which  the  French  king  had  offered 
^^  her  by  a  power  from  his  grandson  ;  and  be  con- 
"  tent  to  reduce  that  trade,  to  the  state  in  which  it 
'^  was  under  the  late  king  of  Spain.  She  would 
^'  accept  of  any  tolerable  softening  of  those  words 

"  in 
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*^  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  Barrier-treaty,  where 
^'  it  is  said,  '  The  States  shall  have  power,  in  case 
"  of  an  apparent  attack,  to  put  as  many  troops  as  they 
^^  please  into  all  the  places  of  the  Netherlands,'  with- 
^^  out  specifying  an  attack  from  the  side  of  France, 
^'  as  ought  to  have  been  done  ;  otherwise,  the  queen 
*'  might  justly  think  they  were  preparing  themselves 
*^  for  a  rupture  with  Britain.  Her  majesty  likewise 
*^  consented,  that  the  States  should  keep  Nieuport, 
"  Dendermond,  and  the  castle  of  Ghent,  as  an  ad- 
^^  dition  to  their  barrier,  although  she  were  sensible 
*^  how  injurious  those  concessions  would  be  to  the 
"  trade  of  her  subjects ;  and  would  wave  the  de- 
*'  mand  of  Ostend  being  delivered  into  her  hands, 
"  which  she  might  with  justice  insist  on.  In  return 
^^  for  all  this,  that  the  queen  only  desired  the  mi- 
^^  riisters  of  the  States  would  enter  into  a  close  cor- 
*^  respondence  with  her's ;  and  settle  between  them 
'^  some  plan  of  a  general  peace,  which  might  give 
*^  reasonable  content  to  all  her  allies,  and  which  her 
"  majesty  would  endeavour  to  bring  France  to  con- 
"  sent  to.  She  desired  the  trade  of  her  kingdoms 
'*  to  the  Netherlands,  and  to  the  towns  of  their 
''  barrier,  might  be  upon  as  good  a  foot  as  it  was 
"  before  the  war  began  :  That  the  Dutch  would 
*^  not  insist  to  have  a  share  in  the  assiento,  to 
^^  which  they  had  not  the  least  pretensions  ;  and 
"  that  they  would  no  longer  encourage  the  intrigues 
"  of  a  faction  Against  her  government.  Her  ma- 
^^  jesty  assured  them,  in  plain  terms,  That  her  own 
"  future  measures,  and  the  conduct  of  her  pleni- 
*^  potentiaries  should  be  wholly  governed  by  their 
"  behaviour  in  these  points  ;    and  that  her  offers 

^^  were 
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"  were  only  conditional,  in  case  of  their  compliance 
"  with  what  she  desired." 

But  all  these  proofs  of  the  queen's  kindness  and 
sincerity  could  not  avail.  The  Dutch  ministers 
pleaded,  *•  They  had  no  power  to  concert  the  plan 
"  of  general  peace  with  those  of  Britain."  How- 
ever, they  assured  the  latter,  "  That  the  assiento 
"  was  the  only  difficulty  which  stuck  with  their 
*^  masters."  Whereupon,  at  their  desire,  a  con- 
tract for  that  traffick  was  twice  read  to  them ;  after 
which,  they  appeared  very  well  satisfied,  and  said, 
^'  They  would  go  to  the  Hague,  for  farther  in- 
"  structions."  Thither  they  vv^ent ;  and  after  a 
week's  absence,  returned  the  same  answer,  ''  That 
"  they  had  no  power  to  settle  a  scheme  of  peace  ; 
^^  but  could  only  discourse  of  it  when  the  diffi- 
"  culties  of  the  Barrier- treaty  were  over."  And 
mons.  Buys  took  a  journey  to  Amsterdam,  on  pur- 
pose to  stir  up  that  city,  where  he  was  pensionary, 
against  yielding  the  assiento  to  Britain  :  but  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  negotiation  ;  the  point  being 
yielded  up  there,  and  in  most  other  towns  in  Hol- 
land. 

It  will  have  an  odd  sound  in  history,  and  appear 
hardly  credible,  that  in  several  petty  republicks  of 
single  towns,  which  make  up  the  States  General, 
it  should  be  formally  debated,  whether  the  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  who  preserved  the  commonwealth 
at  the  charge  of  so  many  millions,' should  be  suf- 
fered to  enjoy,  after  a  peace,  the  liberty  granted 
her  by  Spain,  of  selling  African  slaves  in  the  Spa- 
nish dominions  of  Am.erica !  But  there  was  a  pre- 
vailing faction  at  the  Hague,  violendy  bent  against 
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any  peace,  where  the  queen  must  act  that  part, 
which  they  had  intended  for  themselves.  These 
poUticians,  who  held  constant  correspondence  with 
their  old  dejected  friends  in  England,  were  daily 
fed  with  the  vain  hopes  of  the  queen  s  death,  or  the 
party's  restoration.  They  likewise  endeavoured  to 
spin  out  the  time,  till  prince  Eugene's  activity  had 
pushed  on  some  great  event,  which  might  govern 
or  perplex  the  conditions  of  peace.  Therefore  the 
Dutch  plenipotentiaries,  who  proceeded  by  the  in- 
structions of  those  mistaken  patriots,  acted  in  every 
point  with  a  spirit  of  litigiousness,  than  which  no- 
thing could  give  greater  advantage  to  the  enemy ;  a 
strict  union  between  the  allies,  but  especially  Britain 
and  Holland,  being  doubtless  the  only  means  for 
procuring  safe  and  honourable  terms  from  France. 

But  neither  was  this  tlie  worst :  for  the  queen 
received  undoubted  intelligence  from  Utrecht,  that 
the  Dutch  were  again  attempting  a  separate  corre- 
spondence with  France  ;  and  by  letters  intercepted 
here  from  Vienna,  it  was  found,  that  the  Imperial 
court,  whose  ministers  were  in  the  utmost  confidence 
with  tliose  of  Holland,  expressed  the  most  furious 
rage  against  her  majesty,  for  the  steps  she  had  taken 
to  advance  a  peace. 

This  unjustifiable  treatment  the  queen  could  not 
digest,  from  an  ally  upon  whom  she  had  conferred 
so  many  signal  obligations,  whom  she  had  vised 
with  so  much  indulgence  and  sincerity,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  negotiation,  and  had  so  often 
invited  to  go  along  with  her,  in  every  motion  to- 
ward a  peace.  She  apprehended  hkewise,  that  the 
negotiation  might  be  taken  out  of  her  hands,  if 
France  could  be  secure  of  easier  conditions  in  Hol- 

7  land, 
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land,  or  might  think  that  Britain  wanted  power  to 
influence  the  whole  confederacy.  She  resolved, 
therefore,  on  this  occasion,  to  exert  herself  with 
vigour,  steadiness,  and  dispatch  ;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  sent  her  commands  to  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  to  repair  immediately  to  England,  in  order 
to  consult  with  her  ministers  what  was  proper  to  be 
done. 

The  proposal  abovementioned,  for  preventing  the 
union  of  France   and  Spain,  met  with  many  dif- 
ficulties ;  mons.   de  Torcy  raising  objections  against 
several  parts  of  if.     But  the  queen  refused  to  pro- 
ceed  any  farther  with   France,  until  this  weighty 
point  were  fully   settled  to   her  satisfaction  ;    after 
which,  she  promised  to  grant  a  suspension  of  arms, 
provided  the  town  and  citadel  of  Dunkirk  might  be 
delivered  as  a  pledge  into  her  hands  ;  and  proposed 
that  Ipres  might  be  surrendered  to  the   Dutch,  if 
they  would  consent  to  come  into  the  suspension. 
France  absolutely  refused  the  latter  ;  and  the  States 
General  having  acted  in  perpetual  contradiction  to 
her  majesty,  she  pressed  that  matter  no  farther,  be- 
cause she  doubted  they  would  not  agree  to  a  ces- 
sation of  arms.      However,  she  resolved  to  put  a 
.speedy   end,  or  at  least    intermission,    to  her  own 
share  in  the  war :   and  the  French  having  declared 
themselves  ready  to  agree  to  her  expedients  for  pre- 
venting the  union  of  the   two  crowns,    and    con- 
sented to  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk,   positive  orders 
were  sent  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  to  avoid  engaging 
in  any  battle  or  siege,  until  he  had  farther  instruc- 
tions :    but   he  was  directed  to  conceal  his  orders  ; 
and  to  find  the  best  excuses  he  could,  if  any  pressing 
occasion  should  offer. 

The 
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The  reasons  for  this  unusual  proceeding,  which 
made  a  mighty  noise,  were  of  sufficient  weight  to 
justify  it  ;  for,  pursuant  to  the  agreement  made 
between  us  and  France,  a  courier  was  then  dis- 
patciied  from  Fontainbleau  to  Madrid,  with  the 
offer  of  an  alternative  to  Philip  either  of  resigning 
Spain  immediately  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  upon  tlie 
hopes  of  succeeding  to  France,  and  some  present 
advantage,  w^hich,  not  having  been  accepted,  is 
needless  to  dilate  on  ;  or  of  adhering  to  Spain,  and 
renouncing  all  future  claim  to  France  for  himself  and 
his  posterity. 

Until  it  could  be  known  which  part  Philip  would 
accept,  the  queen  would  not  take  possession  of  Dun- 
kirk, nor  suffer  an  armistice  to  be  declared.  Biit_, 
however,  since  the  most  Christian  king  had  agreed 
that  his  grandson  should  be  forced,  in  case  of  a  re- 
fusal, to  make  his  choice  immediately ;  her  majesty 
could  not  endure  to  think,  that  perhaps  some  thou- 
sands of  lives  of  her  own  subjects  and  allies  might 
be  sacrificed  without  necessity,  if  an  occasion  should 
be  found  or  sought  for  fighting  a  battle  ;  which,  she 
very  well  knew,  prince  Eugene  would  eagerly  at- 
tempt, and  put  all  into  confusion,  to  gratify  his  own 
ambition,  the  enmity  of  his  new  masters  the  Dutch, 
and  the  rage  of  his  court. 

But  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who,  with  every  other 
quality  that  can  accomplish  or  adorn  a  great  man, 
inherits  all  the  valour  and  loyalty  of  his  ancestors, 
found  it  very  difficult  to  acquit  himself  of  his  com- 
mission ;  for  prince  Eugene,  and  all  the  field-depu- 
ties of  the  Stales,  had  begun  already  to  talk  either 
of  attacking  the  enemy,  or  besieging  Quesnoy ;  the 
confederate  army  being  now  all  joined  by  the  troop? 

they 
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they  expected.  And  accordingly,  about  three  days 
after  the  duke  had  received  those  orders  from  courts 
it  was  proposed  to  his  grace,  at  a  meeting  with  the 
prince  and  deputies,  "  That  the  French  army 
"  should  be  attacked,  their  camp  having  been 
"  viewed,  and  a  great  opportunity  offering  to  do  it 
*^  vv^ith  success  ;  for  the  mareschal  de  Villars,  who 
^'  had  notice  sent  him  by  mons.  de  Torcy  of  what 
"  was  passing,  and  had  signified  the  same  by  a 
^^  trumpet  to  the  duke,  showed  less  vigilance  than 
*^  was  usual  to  that  general ;  taking  no  precautions 
"  to  secure  his  camp,  or  observe  the  motions  of  the 
"  allies,  probably  on  purpose  to  provoke  them."' 
The  duke  said,  '^  That  the  earl  of  Strafford's  sudden 
"  departure  for  England  made  him  believe  there 
"  was  something  of  consequence  now  transacting, 
'^  which  would  be  known  in  four  or  five  days  ;  and 
"  therefore  desired  they  would  defer  this,  or  any 
•^  other  undertaking,  until  he  could  receive  fresh 
''  letters  from  England."  Whereupon  the  prince 
and  deputies  immediately  told  the  duke,  "  That 
'^  they  looked  for  such  an  answer  as  he  had  given 
^-  them  :  Ihat  they  had  suspected  our  mea.sures  for 
'^  some  time ;  and  their  suspicions  were  confirmed 
'*  by  the  express  liis  grace  had  so  lately  received,  as 
*'  well  as  by  the  negligence  of  mons.  Villars." 
They  appeared  extremely  dissatisfied  ;  and  the  de- 
puties told  the  duke,  "  That  they  would  imme- 
"  diately  send  an  account  of  his  answer  to  their 
"  masters  :"  which  they  accordingly  did  ;  and  soon 
after,  by  order  from  the  States,  wrote  him  an  ex- 
postulating letter,  in  a  style  less  respectful  than  be- 
came them ;  desiring  him,  among  other  things,  to 
explain  himself,  whether  he  had  positive  orders  not 

to 
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to  fight  tlie  French  ;  and  afterwards  told  him,  "  They 
*^  were  sure  he  had  such  orders  ;  otherwise  he  could 
"  not  answer  what  he  had  done."  But  the  duke  still 
waved  the  question  ;  saying  "  He  would  be  glad  to 
'-'  have  letters  from  England,  before  he  entered  upon 
''  action  ;  and  that  he  expected  them  daily." 

Upon  this  incident,  the  ministers  and  generals  of 
the  allies  immediately  took  the  alarm  ;  vented  their 
fury  in  violent  expressions  against  the  queen,  and 
those  she  employed  in  her  councils ;  said,  "  They 
''  were  betrayed  by  Britain  ;"  and  assumed  the  coun- 
tenance of  those  who  think  they  have  received  an 
injury,  and  are  disposed  to  return  it. 

The  duke  of  Ormond's  army  consisted  of  eighteen 
thousand  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  and  about  thirty 
thousand  hired  from  other  princes,  either  wholly  by 
the  queen,  or  jointly  by  her  and  the  States.  The 
duke  immediately  informed  the  court  of  the  dispo- 
sitions he  found  among  the  foreign  generals  upon  this 
occasion ;  and  "  that  upon  an  exigeacy,  he  could 
*'  only  depend  on  the  British  troops  adhering  tQ 
•^  him  ;  those  of  Hanover  having  already  determined 
*^  to  desert  to  the  Dutch,  and  tempted  the  Danes  to 
^'  do  the  like  ;  and  that  he  had  reason  to  suppose 
'^  the  same  of  the  rest." 

Upon  the  news  arriving  at  Utrecht,  that  the  duke 
of  Ormond  had  refused  to  engage  in  any  action 
against  the  enemy ;  the  Dutch  ministers  there  went 
immediately  to  make  their  comiplaints  to  the  lord 
privy-seal :  aggravating  the  strangeness  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, together  with  the  consequence  of  it,  in 
the  loss  of  a  most  favourable  opportunity  of  ruining 
the  French  army,  and  the  discontent  it  must  needs 
create  in  the  whole  body  of  the  confederates ;  add- 
ing, 
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ing,  "  How  hard  it  was,  that  they  shoiild  be  kept  in 
"  the  dark,  and  have  no  communication  of  what 
^^  was  done,  in  a  point  which  so  nearly  concerned 
"  them."  They  concluded,  "  That  the  duke  must 
^'  needs  have  acted  by  orders ;"  and  desired  his 
lordship  to  write,  both  to  court  and  to  his  grace, 
what  they  had  now  said. 

The  bishop  answered,  "  That  he  knew  nothing 

**  of  this  fact,    but  what  they  had  told  him ;  and 

"  therefore  was  not  prepared  with  a  reply  to  their 

"  representations :   only,  in  general,  he  could  ven- 

"  ture  to  say,  that  this  case  appeared  very  like  the 

"  conduct  of  their  field-deputies  upon  former  oc- 

*'  casions  :    That  if   such  orders  were  given,   they 

"  were  certainly  built  upon  very  justifiable  founda- 

"  tions ;  and  would   soon  be   so  explained,    as  to 

"  convince   the  States  and  all  the  world,  that  the 

"  common  interest  would    be    better    provided  for 

*^  another  way,  than    by  a  battle  or  siege  :    That 

"  the  want  of   communication,    which  they  com- 

"  plained  of,  could  not  make  the  States  so  uneasy, 

^^  as  their  declining  to    receive   it,  had   made  the 

"  queen,  who  had  used  her  utmost  endeavours  to 

"  persuade  them  to  concur  with  her  in  concerting 

"  every   step  toward  a  general   peace,  and  settling 

*'  such  a  plan  as  both  sides  might  approve  and  ad- 

"  here  to  ;  but,  to  this  day,    the  States    had   not 

**  thought  fit  to  accept  those  offers,  or  to  authorize 

"  any  of  their  ministers,  to  treat  with  her  majesty's 

"  plenipotentiaries  upon   that  affair,  although  they 

"  had   been  pressed  to  it  ever  since  the  negotiation 

"  began  :  That  his  lordship,  to  show  that  he  did 

'^  not  speak  his  private  sense  alone,  took  this  oppor- 

*•  tunity  to  execute  the  orders  he  had  received  the 

^^  evening 
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''  evening  before,  by  declaring  to  them,  that  all 
"  her  majesty's  offers  for  adjusting  the  differences 
"  between  her  and  the  States,  were  founded  upon 
''  this  express  condition,  That  they  should  come 
^'  immediately  into  the  queen's  measures,  and  act 
"  openly  and  sincerely  with  her  ;  and  that,  from  their 
*'  conduct  so  directly  contrary,  she  now  looked  upon 
"  herself  to  be  under  no  obligation  to  them." 

Monsieur  Buys  and  his  colleagues  were  stunned 
with  this  declaration,  made  to  them  at  a  time  when 
they  pretended  to  think  the  right  of  complaining 
to  be  on  their  side,  and  had  come  to  the  bishop  upon 
that  errand.  But  after  their  surprise  was  abated, 
and  Buys's  long  reasonings  at  an  end,  they  began  to 
think  how  matters  might  be  retrieved  ;  and  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  States  should  immediately  dispatch 
a  minister  to  England,  unless  his  lordship  were  em- 
powered to  treat  with  them  ;  which,  without  new^ 
commands,  he  said,  he  was  not.  They  afterwards 
desired  to  know  of  the  bishop,  what  the  meaning 
was  of  the  last  words  in  his  declaration,  "  That  her 
^^  majesty  looked  upon  herself  to  be  under  no  obliga- 
•'  tion  to  them."  He  told  them  his  opinion,  "  That 
*'  as  the  queen  was  bound  by  treaty  to  concert  with 
"^  the  States  the  conditions  of  a  peace  ;  so,  upon 
*'  their  declining  the  concert  so  frequently  offered, 
'^  she  was  acquitted  of  that  obligation  :  but  that  he 
*•  verily  believed,  whatever  measures  her  majesty 
'^  should  take,  she  would  always  have  a  friendly  re- 
'^  gard  to  the  interest  of  their  commonwealth  ;  and 
'',  that,  as  their  unkindness  had  been  very  unex- 
'-  pected  and  disagreeable  to  her  majesty,  so  their 
•^  compliance  v/ould  be  equally  pleasing." 

I   have  been  the  more  circumstantial  in  relating 
Vol.  IV.  O  this 
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this  aifair,  because  it  furnished  abundance  of  dk- 
course,  and  gave  rise  to  many  wild  conjectures  and 
misrepresentations,  as  well  here  as  in  Holland, 
especially  that  part  which  concerned  the  duke  of 
Ormond ;  for  the  angry  faction  in  the  house  of 
commons,  upon  the  first  intelligence  that  the  duke 
had  declined  to  act  offensively  against  France,  in 
concurrence  with  the  allies,  moved  for  an  address, 
w^herein  the  queen  should  be  informed  of  '^  the 
''  deep  concern  of  her  commons^  for  the  dangerous 
"  consequences  to  the  common  cause,  which  must 
*'  arise  from  this  proceeding  of  her  general  ;  and 
^*  to  beseech  her,  that  speedy  instructions  might 
"  be  given  to  the  duke,  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
"  vigour,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  her  people, 
"  &:c."  But  a  great  majority  was  against  this  mo- 
tion ;  and  a  resolution  drawn  up,  and  presented  to 
the  queen  by  the  whole  house,  of  a  quite  contrary 
tenour  :  "  That  they  had  an  entire  confidence  in  her 
"  majesty's  most  gracious  promise,  to  communicate 
*•  to  her  parliament  the  terms  of  the  peace  before 
'^  the  same  should  be  concluded  ;  and  that  they 
"  would  support  her  majesty,  in  obtaining  an  ho- 
^'  nourable  and  safe  peace,  against  all  such  persons, 
^^  either  at  home  or  abroad,  who  have  endeavoured, 
'-  or  shall  endeavour,  to  obstruct  the  same." 

The  courier  sent  with  the  alternative  to  Spain  was 
now  returned,  with  an  account  that  Philip  had 
chosen  to  renounce  France,  for  himself,  and  his 
posterity  ;  whereof  the  queen  having  received  notice, 
lier  majesty,  upon  the  6th  of  June,  in  a  long  speech 
to  both  houses  of  parliament,  laid  before  them  the 
terms  of  a  general  peace,  stipvdated  between  her  and 
France.     This  speech  being  the  plan  whereby  both 

France 
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Prance  and  the  allies  have  been  obliged  to  proceed  in 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  treaty,  I  shall  desire  the 
reader's  leave  to  insert  it  at  lengthy  aldiough  I  believe 
it  has  been  already  in  rrlost  hands  : 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

"  The  making  of  peace  and  war  is  the  undoubted 
'^'  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Yet  such  is  the  just 
*•'  confidence  I  place  in  you^  that  at  the  opening 
^*  of  this  session,  I  acquainted  you  that  a  negoti- 
*^  ation  for  a  general  peace  was  begun ;  and  after- 
*'  wards,  by  messages,  I  promised  to  communicate 
"  to  you  the  terms  of  peace,  before  the  same  should 
"  be  concluded. 

^'  In  pursuance  of  that  promise,  I  now  come  to 
"  let  you  know  upon  what  terms  a  general  peace 
"  may  be  made. 

"  I  need  not  mention  the  difficulties  which  arise 
*'  from  the  very  nature  of  this  affair  ;  and  it  is  but 
''  too  apparent,  that  these  difficulties  have  been 
^^  increased  by  other  obstructions,  artfully  contrived 
*'  to  hinder  this  great  and  good  work. 

"  Nothing,  however,  has  moved  me  from  steadily 
*'  pursuing,  in  the  first  place,  the  true  interests  of 
"  my  own  kingdoms  ;  and  I  have  not  omitted  any 
'•  thing,  which  might  procure  to  all  our  allies,  what 
'-  is  due  to  them  by  treaties,  and  what  is  necessary 
"  for  their  security. 

"  The  assuring  of  the  protestant  succession,  as  by 
*•'  law  established,  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  to  these 
-'  kingdoms,  being  v;hat  1  have  nearest  at  heart ; 
-'  particular  care  is  taken,  not  only  to  have  that 
••'  acknowledged  in  the  strongest  terms  ;  but  to  have 
'^  an  additional  security,  by  the  removal  of  that  per-.. 

o  '2  *'  son 
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'^  son  out  of  the  dominions  of  France,  who  has  pre- 
"  tended  to  disturb  this  settlement. 

•'  The  apprehension  that  Spain  and  the  West 
'•  Indies  might  be  united  to  France,  was  the  chief 
'•  inducement  to  begin  this  war;  and  the  effectual 
"  preventing  of  such  a  union,  was  the  principle  I 
'"'  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  this  treaty  : 
'•'  former  examples,  and  the  late  negotiations,  suf- 
*'  £ciently  show  how  diiiicult  it  is  to  find  means  to 
"^  accomplish  this  work.  I  would  not  content  myself 
''  with  such  as  are  speculative,  or  depend  on  treaties 
^'  only  ;  I  insisted  on  what  was  solid,  and  to  have 
*'  at  hand  the  power  of  executing  what  should  be 
*^  agreed. 

'^  I  can  therefore  now  tell  you,  that  France  at 
"  last  IS  brought  to  ofi^er,  that  the  duke  of  Anjou 
'-  shall,  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  renounce 
''  for  ever  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France;  and 
''  that  this  important  article  may  be  exposed  to 
''  no  hazard,  the  performance  is  to  accompany  the 
••   promise. 

'•'  At  the  same  time,  the  succession  to  the  crown 
^'  of  France  is  to  be  declared,  after  the  death  of 
'•  the  present  dauphin  and  his  sons,  to  be  in  the 
"  duke  of  Berry  and  his  sons,  in  the  duke  of  Orleans 
*'  and  his  sons,  and  so  on  to  the  rest  of  the  house  of 
"  Bourbon. 

"■  As  to  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the  succession  to 
'•  those  dominions,  after  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  his 
'^  children,  is  to  descend  to  such  prince  as  shall  be 
^'  agreed  upon  at  the  treaty  ;  for  ever  excluding  the 
■^  rest  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

*^  For  confirming  the  renunciations  and  settle- 
'^  ments    beforementioned,    it    is    farther    offered, 

"  that 
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''  that  they  should  be  ratified  in  the  most  strong 
'•  and  solemn  manner,  both  in  France  and  Spain  ; 
'•  and  that  those  kingdoms,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
'^  powers  engaged  in  the  present  war,  shall  be  gua- 
"  rantees  to  the  same. 

"  The  nature  of  this  proposal  is  suchj  that  it  ex- 
^^  ecutes  itself:  the  interest  of  Spain  is,  to  support 
"  it ;  and  in  France,  the  persons  to  whom  that  suc- 
^^  cession  is  to  belong,  will  be  ready  and  powerful 
"  enough  to  vindicate  their  own  right. 

''  France  and  Spain  are  now  more  effectually 
^'  divided  than  ever.  And  thus,  by  the  blessing  of 
^'  God,  will  a  real  balance  of  power  be  fixed  in 
"  Europe,  and  remain  liable  to  as  few  accidents,  as 
"  human  affairs  can  be  exempted  from. 

^^  A  treaty  of  commerce  between  these  kingdoms 
*^  and  France  has  been  entered  upon  ;  but  the  ex- 
^^  cessive  duties  laid  on  some  goods,  and  the  pro- 
*^  hibition  of  others,  make  it  impossible  to  finish 
'^^  this  work  so  scon  as  Vv^ere  to  be  desired.  Care 
*''  is  however  taken  to  estabhsh  a  method  of  settling 
'^  this  matter ;  and  in  the  mean  time  provision  is 
'-  made,  that  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  as 
''  shall  be  granted  to  any  other  nation  by  France, 
''  shall  be  granted  in  like  manner  to  us. 

''  The  division  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher^ 
^^  between  us  and  the  French,  having  been  the 
^^  cause  of  great  inconveniencv  and  damage  to  my 
^'  subjects ;  I  have  demanded  to  hav^e  an  absolute 
'•  cession  made  to  me  of  that  whole  island  :  and 
"  France  agrees  to  this  demand. 

"  Our  interest  is  so  deeply  concerned  in  the 
"  trade  of  North  America,  that  I  have  used  my 
"  utmost    endeavours    to  adjust  that  article  in  the 

o  3  •'  most 
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^^  most  beneficial  manner.  France  consents  to  restore 
'^  to  us  the  whole  Bay  and  Straits  of  Hudson  ;  to 
'^  dehver  up  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  with 
*'  Placentia  ;  and  to  make  an  absolute  cession  of 
^^  Annapolis,  with  the  rest  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadie. 

"  The  safet}'-  of  our  home  trade  will  be  better  pro- 
^^  vided  for,  by  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk. 

"  Our  Mediterranean  trade,  and  the  British  in- 
*^  terest  and  influence  in  those  parts,  will  be  secure 
"  by  the  possession  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon. 
"^  with  the  whole  island  of  Minorca;  which  are 
*^  offered  to  remain  in  my  hands. 

^'^  The  trade  to  Spain  and  to  the  West  Indies, 
^^  may  in  general  be  settled  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
*'  the  late  king  of  Spain  Charles  the  Second  ;  and  a 
"  particular  provision  be  made,  that  all  advantages, 
"  rights,  or  privileges^  which  have  been  granted,  or 
"  which  may  hereafter  be  granted,  by  Spain,  to  any 
*'  other  nation,  shall  be  in  like  manner  granted  to 
"  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

"  But^  the  part  which  we  have  born  in  the  pro- 
^^  secution  of  this  war,  entitling  us  to  some  distinc- 
"  tion  in  the  terms  of  peace,  I  have  insisted,  and 
*'  obtained,  that  the  assiento,  or  contract  for  fur- 
"  nishing  the  Spanish  West  Indies  with  negroes, 
"  shall  be  made  with  us,  for  the  term  of  thirty  years, 
"  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  enjoyed  by  the 
"  French,  for  ten  years  past. 

"  I  have  not  taken  upon  me  to  determine  the 
^'  interests  of  our  confederates  :  These  must  be  ad- 
"  justed  in  the  congress  at  Utrecht ;  where  my  best 
•'  endeavours  shall  be  employed,  as  they  have  hither- 
*^  to  constantly  been,  to  procure  to  every  one  of 
*•  them  all  just  and  reasonable  satisfaction.     In  thq 
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'^  mean  time,  I  think  it  proper  to  acquaint  you,  that 
''  France  offers  to  make  the  Rhine  the  barrier  of  the 
"  Empire  ;  to  yield  Brisack,  the  fort  of  Kehl,  and 
"  Landau  ;  and  to  raze  all  the  fortresses  both  on  the 
'^  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  that  river. 

"  As  to  the  protestant  interest  in  Germany ;  there 
"  will  be,  on  the  part  of  France,  no  objection  to 
'^  the  resettling  thereof,  on  the  foot  of  the  treaty  of 
"  Westphalia. 

"  The  Spanish  Low  Countries  may  go  to  his  im- 
'^'  penal  majesty  ;  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sar- 
"  dinia,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  places  belong- 
"  ing  to  Spain  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  may 
''  likewise  be  yielded  by  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the 
"  emperor. 

"  As  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  ;  though  there  re- 
^•^  mains  no  dispute  concerning  the  cession  of  it  by 
^^  the  duke  of  Anjou,  yet  the  disposition  thereof  is 
''  not  yet  determined. 

"  The  interests  of  the  States  General  with  respect 
'^  to  com.merce,  are  agreed  to,  as  they  have  been 
*^  demanded  by  their  own  ministers,  with  the  excep- 
'^  tion  only  of  some  very  few  species  of  merchan- 
"  dise  ;  and  the  entire  barrier,  as  demanded  by  the 
^^  States  in  1709  from  France,  except  two  or  three 
"  places  at  most. 

'^  As  to  these  exceptions,  several  expedients  are 
^^  proposed  :  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  this  barrier 
"  may  be  so  settled,  as  to  render  that  republick  per- 
"  fectly  secure  against  any  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
'-  France  ;  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  my  engage- 
''  me.nts,   upon  this  head,  with  the  States. 

"  The  demands  of  Portugal  depending  on  the 
"  disposition  of  Spain,  and  that  article  having  been 
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^^  long  in  dispute,  it  has  not  been  yet  possible  to 
'^  make  any  considerable  progress  therein  :  but  my 
''  plenipotentiaries  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
'^  assist  that  king  in  his  pretensions. 

"  Those  of  the  king  of  Prussia  are  such  as,  I 
^^  hope,  will  admit  of  little  difficulty  on  the  part 
"  of  France  ;  and  my  utmost  endeavours  shall  not 
^^  be  wanting,  to  procure  all  I  am  able  to  so  good 
"  an  ally. 

'^  The  difference  between  the  barrier  demanded 
"  for  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1709,  and  the  offers 
^'  now  made  by  France,  is  very  inconsiderable:  but, 
"  that  prince  having  so  signally  distinguished  him- 
'^  self  in  the  service  of  the  common  cause,  I  am 
"  endeavouring  to  procure  for  him  still  farther  ad- 
"  vantages. 

"  France  has  consented,  that  the  elector  Pala- 
"  tine  shall  continue  his  present  rank  among  the 
"  electors,  and  remain  in  possession  of  the  Upper 
"  Palatinate. 

''  The  electoral  dignity  is  likewise  acknowledged 
''  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  according  to  the  ar- 
'^  tide  inserted,  at  that  prince's  desire,  in  my  de- 
"  mands. 

"  And  as  to  the  rest  of  the  allies,  I  make  no 
''  doubt  of  being  able  to  secure  their  several  in- 
'-  terests. 

"  My  lords,  and  gentlem.en, 

"  I  have  now  communicated  to  you  not  only 
'^'  the  terms  of  peace,  which  may,  by  the  future 
"  treaty,  be  obtained  for  my  own  subjects ;  but 
"  likewise  the  proposals  of  France,  for  satisfying  our 
••  allies. 

^^The 
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^^'  The  former,  are  such  as  1  have  reason  to  ex- 
''  pect,  to  make  my  people  some  amends,  for  that 
''  great  and  unequal  burden  which  they  have  lain 
^'  under^  through  the  whole  course  of  this  vv^ar  ;  and 
"  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  none  of  our  confederates, 
*'  and  especially  those  to  whom  so  great  accessions 
"  of  dominion  and  power  are  to  accrue  by  this  peace, 
'^  wall  envy  Britain  her  share  in  the  glory  and  ad- 
^'  vantage  of  it. 

''  The  latter,  are  not  so  perfectly  adjusted,  as  a 
"  little  more  time  might  have  rendered  them ;  but, 
"  the  season  of  the  year  making  it  necessary  to  put 
"  an  end  to  this  session^  I  resolved  no  longer  to  defer 
*^  communicating  these  matters  to  you. 

^'  I  can  make  no  doubt  but  you  are  all  fully 
"  persuaded,  that  nothing  will  be  neglected  on  my 
"  part,  in  the  progress  of  this  negotiation,  to  bring 
"  the  peace  to  a  happy,  and  speedy  issue  ;  and  I  de- 
*'  pend  on  your  entire  confidence  in  me,  and  your 
"  cheerful  concurrence  with  me." 

The  discontented  party  in  the  house  of  comm_onSj 
finding  the  torrent  against  them  not  to  be  stemmed, 
suspended  their  opposition  ;  by  which  means,  an 
address  was  voted,  nemiue  contradiccnte^  to  acknow- 
ledge her  majesty's  condescension,  to  express  their 
satisfaction  in  what  she  had  already  done,  and  to 
desire  she  would  please  to  proceed  with  the  present 
negotiations,  for  obtaining  a  speedy  peace. 

During  these  transactions  at  home,  the  duke  of 
Ormond  was  in  a  very  uneasy  situation  at  the  army, 
employed  in  practising  those  arts,  which  perhaps  are 
fitter  for  a  subtle  negotiator,  than  a  great  commander. 
But,  as  he  had  always  proved  his  obedience  where 
courage  or  conduct  could  be  of  use ;  so,  the  duty  he 
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professed  to  his  prince,  made  him  submit  to  continue 
in  a  state  of  inactivity  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  how- 
ever contrary  to  his  nature,  if  it  were  for  her  ma- 
jesty's service.  He  had  sent  early  notice  to  the 
ministers,  "  That  he  could  not  depend  upon  the 
'^  foreign  forces  in  the  queen's  pay  ;"  and  he  now 
found  some  attempts  were  already  begun,  to  seduce 
them. 

While  the  courier  was  expected  from  Madrid,  the 
duke  had  orders  to  inform  the  mareschal  de  Villars 
of  the  true  state  of  this  affair  ;  and  "  That  his  grace 
"  would  have  decisive  orders  in  three  or  four  days." 
In  the  mean  time,  he  desired  the  mareschal  would 
not  obhge  him  to  come  to  any  action,  either  to  de- 
fend himself,  or  to  join  with  prince  Eugene's  army  ; 
which  he  mAist  necessarily  do,  if  tlie  prince  were 
attacked. 

When  the  courier  was  arrived,  v/ith  the  account 
that  Philip  had  chosen  to  accept  of  Spain,  her  ma- 
jesty had  proposed  to  France  a  suspension  of  arms 
for  two  months  (to  be  prolonged  to  three  or  four) 
between  the  armies  now  in  Flanders,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  : 

"  That,  during  the  suspension,  endeavours  should 
"  be  used  for  concluding  a  general  peace ;  or,  at 
"•  least,  the  article  for  preventmg  the  union  of  France 
"  and  Spain  should  be  punctually  executed,  by 
'•'  Philip's  renouncing  France,  for  himself  and  his 
*•  posterity ;  and  the  princes  of  Bourbon,  in  like 
*'  manner,  renouncing  Spain  :  and  that  the  town, 
*^  citadel,  and  forts  of  Dunkirk,  should  be  immedi- 
"  ately  delivered  into  the  queen's  hands."  IJer  ma- 
jesty, at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to  get  Cambray 
for  the   Dutch^    provided   they   would   come    into 

the 
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the  suspension.  But  this  was  absolutely  rejected  by- 
France  ;  which  that  court  never  would  have  ventured 
to  do,  if  those  allies  could  have  been  prevailed  on  to 
have  acted  with  sincerity  and  openness,  in  concert 
with  her  majesty,  as  her  plenipotentiaries  had  always 
desired.  However,  the  queen  promised,  "  That  if 
"  the  States  would  yield  to  a  suspension  of  arms, 
^'  they  should  have  some  valuable  pledge  put  into 
"  their  possession." 

But  now  fresh  intelligence  daily  arrived,  both 
from  Utrecht  and  the  army,  of  attempts  to  make  the 
troops  in  her  majesty's  pay  desert  her  service  ;  and  a 
design  even  of  seizing  the  British  forces  was  whisper- 
ed about,  and  with  reason  suspected. 

When  the  queen's  speech  was  published  in  Hol- 
land, the  lord  privy  seal  told  the  Dutch  ministers  at 
Utrecht,  ''  That  what  her  majesty  had  laid  before 
"  her  parliament  could  not,  according  to  the  rules 
"  of  treaty,  be  looked  on  as  the  utmost  of  what 
"  France  would  yield  in  the  course  of  a  negotiation  ; 
^'  but  only  the  utmost  of  vrhat  that  crown  would  pro- 
"■'  pose,  in  order  to  form  the  plan  of  a  peace :  That 
^^  these  conditions  would  certainly  have  been  better, 
"^  if  the  States  had  thought  lit  to  have  gone  hand  in 
"  hand  with  her  majesty,  as  she  had  so  frequently 
"  exhorted  them  to  do  :  That  nothing  but  the  want 
^'  of  harmony  among   the   allies,    had  spirited   the 
"  French   to  stand   out   so  long  :  That  the  queen 
"  would  do  them  all  the  good  offices  in  her  power, 
'^  if  they  thought  fit  to  comply ;  and  did  not  doubt 
"  of  getting  them  reasonable  satisfaction,  both   in 
*'  relation  to  their  barrier  and  their  trade."     But  this 
reasoning  made  no  impression.     The  Dutch   mini- 
sters said,  "  The  queen's  speech  had  deprived  them 
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"  of  the  fruits  of  the  war."  They  were  in  pain  lest 
Lisle  and  Tournay  might  be  two  of  the  towns  to  be 
excepted  out  of  their  barrier.  The  rest  of  the  alhes 
grew  angry,  by  the  example  of  the  Dutch.  The 
populace  in  Holland  began  to  be  infiamxed  :  they 
pubhckly  talked,  "  That  Britain  had  betrayed  them." 
Sermons  were  preached  in  several  towns  of  their  pro- 
vinces;, whether  by  direction  or  connivance,  filled 
with  the  highest  instances  of  disrespect  to  her 
Britannick  majesty,  whom  they  charged  as  a  papist, 
and  an  enemy  to  their  country.  The  lord  privy  seal 
himself  believed  something  extraordinary  was  in 
agitation,  and  that  his  own  person  v/as  in  danger  from 
the  fury  of  the  people. 

It  k  certain  that  the  States  appeared,  but  a  few 
days  before,  very  much  disposed  to  complv  with  the 
measures  the  queen  had  taken;  and  would  have  con- 
sented to  a  general  armistice,  if  count  Zinzendorf, 
one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  for  the  emperor,  had 
not,  by  direct  orders  from  his  court,  employed  him- 
self in  sowing  jealousies  between  Britain  and  the 
States  ;  and  at  the  same  time  made  prodigious  offers 
to  the  latter,  as  well  as  to  the  ministers  of  Prussia, 
the  Palatinate,  and  Hanover,  for  continuing  the  war. 
That  those  three  electors,  who  contributed  nothing, 
except  bodies  of  men  in  return  of  pay  and  subsidies, 
should  readily  accept  the  proposals  of  the  emperor, 
is  easy  to  be  accounted  for.  What  appears  hardly 
credible  is,  that  a  grave  republick,  usually  cautious 
enough  in  making  their  bargains,  should  venture  to 
reject  the  thoughts  of  a  peace  upon  the  promises  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  the  httle  validity  whereof  they 
had  so  long  experienced  ;  and  especially  when  they 
counted   upon   losing  the  support  of  Britain,  their 
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most  powerful  ally  :  but  the  false  hopes  given  them 
by  their  friends  in  England,  of  some  new  change  in 
their  favour ;  or  an  imagination  of  bringing  France 
to  better  terms,  by  the  appearance  of  resolution  ; 
added  to  the  weakness  or  corruption  of  some  who 
axlministered  their  affairs,  v/ere  the  true  causes  which 
lirst  created,  and  afterwards  inflamed,  this  untract- 
able  temper  among  them. 

The  Dutch  ministers  were  wholly  disconcerted 
and  surprized,  when  the  lord  privy  seal  tol.d  them, 
'^  That  a  suspension  of  arms  in  the  Netherlands 
*'  would  be  necessary  ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Or- 
"  mond  intended  very  soon  to  dechire  it,  after  he 
"  had  taken  possession  of  Dunkirk."  But  his  lord- 
ship endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that  this  inci- 
dent ought  rather  to  be  a  motive  for  hastening  the 
States  into  a  compliance  with  her  majesty.  He  like- 
wise communicated  to  the  ministers  of  the  allies,  the 
offers  made  by  France,  as  delivered  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  which  her  majesty  thought  to  be 
satisfactory :  and  hoped,  "  their  masters  would  con- 
*'  cur  with  her  in  bringing  the  peace  to  a  speedy 
"  conclusion,  wherein,  each  in  particular,  might  be 
^'^  assured  of  her  best  ofiices  for  advancing  their  just 
''^  pretensions.'' 

In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  di- 
rected to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  take  possession 
of  Dunkirk,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  notice  from 
the  mareschal  de  Viilars  that  the  commandant  of 
the  town  had  received  orders  from  his  court  to  de- 
liver it.  But  the  duke  foresaw  many  difficulties 
in  the  executing  of  this  commission.  He  could 
trust  such  an  enterprise  to  no  forces,  except  those 
of  lier  majesty's  own    subjects.     He   considered  the 
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temper  of  the  States  iii  this  conjuncture ;  and  vV2[s 
loth  to  divide  a  small  body  of  men,  upon  whose 
faithfulness  alone  he  could  depend.  He  thought  it 
not  prudent  to  expose  them  to  march  through  the 
enemy's  country,  with  whom  there  was  yet  neither 
peace  nor  truce ;  and  he  had  sufficient  reasons  to 
apprehend  that  the  Dutch  would  either  not  permit 
such  a  detachment  to  pass  through  their  towns,  (as 
themselves  had  more  than  hinted  to  him)  or  would 
seize  them  as  they  passed  :  besides,  the  duke  had 
fairly  signified  to  mareschal  de  Villars,  "  that  he 
'^  expected  to  be  deserted  by  all  the  foreign  troops 
"  in  her  majesty's  pay,  as  soon  as  the  armistice 
"  should  be  declared  ;"  at  which  the  mareschal  ap- 
pearing extremely  disappointed,  said,  "  The  king 
"  his  master  reckoned,  tliat  all  the  troops  under 
"  his  grace's  command  should  yield  to  the  cessation; 
'*'  and  wondered  how  it  should  come  to  pass,  that 
*'  those  who  might  be  paid  for  lying  still,  would 
^'  rather  choose,  after  a  ten  years  war,  to  enter  into 
''  the  service  of  new  masters,  under  whom  they  must 
^^  fight  on  for  nothing."  In  short,  the  opinion  of 
rnons.  Villars  was,  "  That  this  difficulty  cancelled 
'^  the  promise  of  surrendering  Dunkirk  ;"  which 
therefore  he  opposed  as  much  as  possible,  in  the 
letters  he  writ  to  his  court. 

Upon  the  duke  of  Ormond's  representing  those 
difficulties,  the  queen  altered  her  m.easures,  and  or- 
dered forces  to  be  sent  from  England  to  take  pos- 
session of  Dunkirk.  The  duke  was  likewise  com- 
manded to  tell  the  foreign  generals  in  her  majesty's 
service  how  highly  she  would  resent  their  desertion  ; 
after  which  their  masters  must  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  any  arrears^,  either  of  pay  or  subsidy.     The  lord 
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|>rivy  seal  spoke  the  same  language  at  Utrecht,  to 
the  several  ministers  of  the  allies,  as  Mr.  secretary 
St.  John  did  to  those  who  resided  here  :  adding, 
"  That  the  proceeding  of  the  foreign  troops  would 
"  be  looked  upon  as  a  declaration  for,  or  against  her 
*^  majesty  ;  and  that  in  case  they  desert  her  service, 
^^  she  would  look  on  herself  as  justified  before  God 
'^  and  man,  to  continue  her  negotiation  at  Utrecht, 
•^  or  any  other  place,  whether  the  allies  concur  or 
^'  not.*'  And  particularly  the  Dutch  were  assured, 
"  That,  if  their  masters  seduced  the  forces  hired  by 
'•  the  queen,  they  must  take  the  whole  pay,  arrears, 
"  and  subsidies,  on  themselves." 

The  earl  of  StraiTbrd,  preparing  about  this  tim^c 
to  return  to  Utrecht,  with  instructions  proper  to 
the  present  situation  of  affairs,  went  first  to  the  armv, 
and  there  informed  the  duke  of  Ormond  of  her  ma- 
jesty's intentions.  He  also  acquainted  the  States 
deputies  with  the  queen's  uneasiness,  lest,  by  the 
measures  tliey  were  taking,  they  should  drive  her 
to  extremities,  which  she  desired  so  much  to  avoid. 
He  fLtther  represented  to  them,  in  the  plainest 
terms,  the  provocations  her  majesty  had  received, 
and  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  her  present  con- 
duct. He  likewise  declared  to  the  commanders  in 
chief  of  the  foreign  troops  in  the  queen's  pay,  and 
in  the  joint  pay  of  Britain  and  the  States,  '■'  with 
''  how  much  surprise  her  majesty  had  heard  that 
'^  there  was  the  least  doubt  of  their  obeying  the 
"-'  orders  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  :  which  if  they 
•^  refused,  her  majesty  would  esteem  it  not  only  as 
^'  an  indigniry  and  affront,  but  as  a  declaration 
^'  against  her  :  and  in   such  a  case,  thcv  must  look 
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"  on  themselves  as  no  farther  entitled  either  to  any 
"  arrear,  or  future  pay,  or  subsidies." 

Six  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Hill^ 
were  now  preparing  to  embark,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  Dunkirk  ;  and  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
upon  the  first  intelligence  sent  him  that  the  French 
were  ready  to  dehver  the  town,  was  to  declare, 
^"'  He  could  act  no  longer  against  France."  The 
queen  gave  notice  immediately  of  her  proceedings 
to  the  States.  She  let  them  plainly  know,  "  That 
'^  their  perpetual  cabalUng  with  her  factious  sub- 
''  jects,  against  her  authority,  had  forced  her  into 
"  such  measures,  as  otherwise  she  would  not  have 
"  engaged  in.  However,  her  majesty  was  wiUing 
"  yet  to  forget  all  that  had  passed,  and  to  unite 
''  with  them  in  the  strictest  ties  of  amity,  which 
"  she  hoped  they  would  now  do ;  since  they  could 
*'  not  but  be  convinced,  by  the  late  dutiful  ad- 
"  dresses  of  both  houses,  how  far  their  highmighti- 
^'  nesses  had  been  deluded,  and  drawn  in  as  in- 
''  struments  to  serve  the  turn,  and  gratify  the  pas- 
^'  sions,  of  a  disaffected  parry  :  That  their  oppo- 
^^  sition;  and  want  of  concert  with  her  majesty's 
"  ministers,  which  she  had  so  often  iuvited  them 
"  to,  had  encouraged  France  to  except  towns  out 
"  of  their  barrier,  which  otherwise  might  have 
"  been  yielded  :  That  however,  she  had  not  pre- 
''  eluded  them,  or  any  other  ally,  from  demanchng 
*'  m.ore  ;  and  even  her  own  terms  were  but  condi- 
'^'  tional,  upon  a  supposition  of  a  general  peace  to 
*'  ensue  :  That  her  majesty  resolved  to  act  upon 
"  the  plan  laid  down  in  her  speech."  And  she  re- 
peated the  promise  of  her  best  offices  to  promote  the 

interest 
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interest  of  the  States^  if  they  would  deal  sincerely 
with  her. 

Some  days  before  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  notice 
that  orders  were  given  for  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk, 
prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  sent  for  the  generals  of  the 
allies,  and  asked  them  severally,  '^  Whether,  in  case 
"  the  armies  separated,  they  would  march  with  him, 
"  or  stay  with  the  duke  ?"  All  of  them,  except 
two,  who  commanded  but  small  bodies,  agreed  to 
join  with  the  prince  ;  who  thereupon,  about  three 
days  after,  sent  the  duke  word,  ''  That  he  intended 
"  to  march  the  following  day  (as  it  was  supposed 
to  besiege  Landrecy.")  The  duke  returned  an 
answer,  ''  That  he  was  surprised  at  the  prince's 
••'  message,  there  having  been  not  the  least  previous 
"  concert  with  him,  nor  any  mention  in  the  message, 
"  which  way,  or  upon  what  design,  the  march  was 
*^  intended  :  therefore,  that  the  "duke  could  not  re- 
'^  solve  to  march  with  him  ;  much  less  could  the 
''  prince  expect  assistance  from  the  queen's  army, 
"  in  any  design  undertaken  after  this  manner." 
The  duke  told  this  beforehand,  that  he  (the  prince) 
might  take  his  measures  according!}^,  and  not  attri- 
bute to  her  majesty's  general,  any  misfortune  that 
might  happen. 

On  the  l6th  of  July,  N.  S.  the  several  generals  of 
the  allies  joined  prince  Eugene's  army,  and  began 
their  march,  after  taking  leave  of  the  duke  and  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  whose  expostulations  could  not  pre- 
vail on  them  to  stay  ;  although  the  latter  assured 
them,  "  That  the  queen  had  made  neither  peace 
'^  nor  truce  with  France  ;  and  that  her  forces  w^ould 
"  now  be  left  exposed  to  the  enemy." 

The  next  dav  after  this    £:mous   desertion,    the 
Vol.  IV.         '  P  duke 
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duke  of  Ormond  received  a  letter  from  mons. 
de  Villars,  with  an  account  that  the  town  and  ci- 
tadel of  Dunkirk  should  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Hill. 
Whereupon  a  cessation  of  arms  was  declared,  bv 
sound  of  trumpet,  at  the  head  of  the  British  army  ; 
which  now  consisted  only  of  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  all  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  except  the 
Holsteiners,  and  count  Wallis's  dragoons.  With 
this  small  body  of  men  the  general  began  his  march ; 
and  pursuant  to  orders  from  court,  retired  toward 
the  sea,  in  the  manner  he  thought  most  conve- 
nient for  the  queen's  service.  When  he  came  as 
far  as  Fiines,  he  was  told  by  some  of  his  officers, 
*>  Xhat  the  commandants  of  Bouchain,  Douay,  Lisle, 
''  and  Tournay,  had  refused  them  passage  through 
*'  those  towns,  or  even  liberty  of  entrance  ;  and  said 
"  it  was  by  order  of  their  masters."  The  duke  im- 
mediately recollected,  that  vv'hen  the  deputies  first 
heard  of  this  resolution  to  withdraw  his  troops,  they 
told  him.  ''  They  hoped  he  did  not  intend  to  march 
"^  through  any  of  their  towns."  This  made  him 
conclude,  that  the  orders  must  be  general,  and  that 
his  army  would  cert  ami  y  meet  with  the  same  treat- 
ment  Vv'hich  his  officers  had  done.  He  had  likewise, 
before  the  armies  separated,  received  information  of 
some  designs  that  concerned  the  safety,  or  at  least 
the  freedom,  of  his  own  person,  and  (which  he 
much  more  valued)  that  of  those  few  British  troops 
entrusted  to  his  care.  No  general  was  ever  more 
truly  or  deservedly  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  who,  to  a 
man,  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  his  ser- 
vice ;  and  whose  resentments  were  raised  to  the  ut- 
most, by  the  ingratitude,  as  they  termed  it,  of  their 
deserters. 

Upon 
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Upon  these  provocations,  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts 
of  returning  to  Dunkirk,  and  began  lo  consider  how 
he  might  perform,  in  so  difficult  a  conjuncture,  some- 
thing important  to  the  queen,  and  at  the  same  time 
find  a  secure  retreat  for  his  forces.  He  formed 
his  plan  without  communicating  it  to  any  person 
whatsoever ;  and  the  disposition  of  the  army  being 
to  march  toward  Warneton,  in  the  way  to  Dunkirk, 
he  gave  sudden  orders  to  Heutenant-general  Cadogan, 
to  change  his  route  (according  to  the  military  phrase) 
and  move  toward  Orchies,  a  town  leading  directly 
to  Ghent. 

When  prince  Eugene  and  the  States  deputies 
received  news  of  the  duke's  motions,  they  were 
alarmed  to  the  utmost  degree  ;  and  sent  count  Nas- 
sau, of  Wordenberg,  to  the  general's  camp  near 
Orchies,  to  excuse  what  had  been  done  ;  and  to 
assure  his  grace,  "  That  those  commandants  who  had 
*^  refused  passage  to  his  officers,  had  acted  wholly 
'*  without  orders."  Count  Hompesch,  one  of  the 
Dutch  generals,  came  likewise  to  the  duke  with  the 
same  story  ;  but  all  this  made  little  impression  on 
the  general,  who  held  on  his  march  ;  and  on  the 
23d  of  July,  N.  S.  entered  Ghent,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  submission  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  took  possession  of  the  town,  as  he  likewise  did 
of  Bruges  a  few  days  after. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  thought,  that  considering 
the  present  disposition  of  the  States  toward  Britain, 
it  might  he  necessary  for  the  queen  to  have  some 
pledge  from  that  republick  in  her  hands,  as  well  as 
from  France  ;  by  which  means  her  majesty  would 
be  empowered  to  act  the  part  that  best  became  her, 
of  being  mediator  at  least ;    and  that  while  Ghent 
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was  in  the  queen's  hands,  no  provisions  could  pass  the 
Scheldt  or  the  Lis  without  her  permission^  by  which 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  starve  their  army.  The 
possession  of  these  towns,  might  likewise  teach 
the  Dutch  and  Imperialists,  to  preserve  a  degree  of 
decency  and  civility  to  her  majesty,  which  both  of 
them  were  upon  some  occasions  too  apt  to  forget : 
and  besides,  there  was  already  in  the  town  of  Ghent 
a  battalion  of  British  troops,  and  a  detachment  of 
five  hundred  men  in  the  citadel,  together  with  a 
great  quantity  of  ammunition  stores  for  the  service 
of  the  war,  which  would  certainly  have  been  seized 
or  embezzled  :  so,  that  no  service  could  be  more  sea- 
sonable or  useful;  in  the  present  juncture,  than  this ; 
which  the  queen  highly  approved,  and  left  the  duke 
a  discretionary  pov^er  to  act  as  he  thought  fit  on  any 
future  emergency. 

I  have  a  little  interrupted  the  order  of  time  in 
relating  the  duke  of  Ormond's  proceedings,  who, 
after  having  placed  a  garrison  at  Bruges,  and  sent  a 
supply  of  me§  and  ammunition  to  Dunkirk,  retired 
to  Ghent,  where  he  continued  some  months,  till  he 
had  leave  to  return  to  England. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  colonel  Disney  at  court, 
with  an  account  that  Mr.  Hill  had  taken  possession 
of  Dunkirk,  a  universal  joy  spread  over  the  king- 
dom ;  this  event  being  looked  on  as  the  certain  fore- 
runner of  a  peace  :  besides,  the  French  faith  was  in 
so  ill  a  .reputation  among  us,  that  many  persons, 
otherwise  sanguine  enough,  could  never  bring  them- 
selves to  believe  that  the  town  would  be  delivered, 
till  certain  intelligence  came  that  it  was  actually  in 
our  hands.  Neither  were  the  ministers  themselves 
altogether  at  e.ase,  or  free  from  suspicion,  whatever 
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countenance  they  made  ;  for  they  knew  very  well 
that  the  French  king  had  many  plausible  reasons  to 
elude  his  promise,  if  he  found  cause  to  repent  it ;  one 
condition  of  surrendering  Dunkirk  being  a  general 
armistice  of  all  the  troops  in  the  British  pay,  which 
her  majesty  was  i^ot  able  to  perform  ;  and  upon  this 
failure,  the  mareschal  de  Villars  (as  we  have  before 
related)  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  court  from  ac- 
cepting the  conditions  ,  and  in  the  very  interval  while 
those  difficulties  were  adjusting,  the  mareschal  d'Ux- 
elles,  one  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht 
(whose  inclinations^  as  well  as  those  of  his  colleague 
mons.  Mesnager,  led  him  to  favour  the  States  more 
than  Britain)  assured  the  lord  privy  seal,  ''  That  the 
*'  Dutch  were  then  pressing  to  enter  into  separate 
''  measures  with  his  master."  And  his  lordship,  in 
a  visit  to  abbe  de  Polignac,  observing  a  person  to 
withdraw  as  he  entered  the  abbe's  chamber,  was  told 
by  this  minister,  ^'  That  the  person  he  saw  was  one 
^'  Moleau  of  Amsterdam  (mentioned  before)  a  fa- 
'^  mous  agent  for  the  States  with  France,  who  had 
"  been  entertaining  him  (the  abbe)  upon  the  same 
'•  subject ;  but  that  he  had  refused  to  treat  with 
''  Moleau,  without  the  privity  of  England." 

Mr.  Harley,  whom  Vv^e  mentioned  above  to  have 
been  sent  early  in  the  spring  to  Utrecht,  continued 
longer  in  Holland  than  was  at  first  expected  ;  but, 
having  received  her  majesty's  farther  instructions, 
was  about  this  time  arrived  at  Hanover.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  his  electoral  highness,  to  be  very 
ill  served  by  mons.  Bothmar,  his  envoy  here,  who 
assisted  at  all  the  factious  meetings  of  the  discon- 
tented party,  and  deceived  his  master  by  a  false  re- 
presentation of  the  kingdom,  drawn  from  the  opi- 
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nion  of  those  to  whom  he  confined  his  conversa- 
tion. There  was  hkewise  at  the  elector's  court  a 
little  Frenchman,  without  any  merit  or  consequence, 
called  Robethon,  who,  by  the  assistance  and  encou- 
ragement of  the  last  ministry,  had  insinuated  himself 
into  some  degree  of  that  prince's  favour,  which  he 
used  in  giving  his  master  the  worst  impressions  he 
was  able  of  those  whom  the  queen  employed  in  her 
service  ;  insinuating,  "  That  the  present  ministers 
"  were  not  in  the  interest  of  his  highness's  family  ; 
''  that  their  views  were  toward  the  pretender  ;  that 
^^  they  were  making  an  unsecure  and  dishonourable 
^^  peace ;  that  the  weight  of  the  nation  was  against 
"  them  ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pre- 
^^  serve  much  longer  their  credit  or  power." 

The  earl  Rivers  had,  in  the  foregoing  year,  been 
sent  to  Hanover,  in  order  to  undeceive  the  elector, 
and  remove  w^hatever  prejudices  might  be  infused 
into  his  highness  against  her  majesty's  proceedings  ; 
but  it  should  seem  that  he  had  no  very  great  suc- 
cess in  his  negotiation:  for,  soon  after  his  return 
to  England,  mons.  Bothmar's  memorial  appeared, 
in  the  manner  I  have  already  related,  which  disco- 
vered the  sentiments  of  his  electoral  highness  (if 
they  were  truly  represented  in  that  memorial)  to 
differ  not  a  little  from  those  of  the  queen.  Mr. 
Harley  was  therefore  directed  to  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  the  elector  in  private  ;  to 
assure  him,  "  That,  although  her  majesty  had 
*^  thought  herself  justly  provoked  by  the  conduct 
*^  of  his  minister,  yet  such  was  her  affection  for  his 
*'  highness,  and  concern  for  the  interests  of  his  fa- 
"  mily,  that  instead  of  showing  the  least  mark  of 
"  resentment,  she  had  chosen  to  send  him  (Mr.  Har- 
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•'•'  lev)  fully  instructed  to  open  her  designs,  and  shovv 
''  his    highness    the  real  interest  of   Britain  in  the 
''  present  conjuncture."      Mr.  Harley  was  to  give 
the   elector  a  true  account  of  what  had  passed  in 
England,  during  the  first  part  of  this  session  of  par- 
hament ;  to  expose  to  his  highness  the  weakness  of 
those  with  whom  his  minister  had  consulted,   and 
under  whose  directions  he  had  acted  ;  to  convince 
him  how  much    lower    that  faction  must    become 
when  a  peace  should  be  concluded,  and  when  the 
natural    strength  of    the    kingdom,   disencumbered 
from  the  burden  of  the  war,  should  be  at  hberty  to 
exert  itself  :  to  show  him  how  his  interest  in  the  suc- 
cession was  sacrificed  to  that  of  a  party  :  ''  That  his 
''  highness  had  been  hitherto  a  friend  to  both  sides , 
"  but  that  the  measures  taken  by  his  ministers,  had 
"  tended  only  to  set  him  at  the  head  of  one,  in  op- 
'^  position  to  the  other  :"    To  explain  to  the  elector, 
how   fully   the   safety   of  Europe  was  provided   for 
by  the  plan  of  peace  in  her  majesty's  speech  :  and 
how  little  reason  those  would  appear  to  have,  who 
complained  the  loudest  of  this  plan,  if  it  were  com- 
pared either  with  our  engagements  to  them  w^hen  we 
began   the  war,  or  with  their  performances  in  the 
course  of  it. 

Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Harley  was  to  observe 
to  the  elector,  "  That  it  should  rather  be  wondered 
''  at,  how  the  queen  had  brought  France  to  offer 
'^  so  much,  than  yet  to  offer  no  more ;  because,  as 
«'  soon  as  ever  it  appeared  that  her  majesty  would 
'-'  be  at  the  head  of  this  treaty,  and  that  the  in- 
^^  terests  of  Britain  were  to  be  provided  for,  such  en- 
"  deavours  were  used  to  break  off  the  negotiation, 
'^  as  are   hardly  to   be  paralleled  ;  and  the  disunion 
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^^  thereby  created  among  the  aUies,  had^ given  more 
^^  opportunties  to  the  enemy  of  being  slow  in  their 
"  concessions,  than  any  other  measures  might  pos- 
*^  sibly  have  done :  That  this  want  of  concert 
"  among  the  aUies,  could  not  in  any  sort  be  imputed 
^^  to  the  queen  ;  who  had  all  along  invited  them  to 
"  it  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  as  the  surest  means 
"  to  bring  France  to  reason :  That  she  had  always 
*'  in  a  particular  manner  pressed  the  States  General 
'^  to  come  into  the  strictest  union  with  her,  and 
"  opened  to  them  her  intentions  with  the  greatest 
^*  freedom  ;  but  finding  that  instead  of  concurring 
'^  with  her  majesty,  they  were  daily  carrying  on  in- 
"  trigues  to  break  off  the  negotiation,  and  thereby 
'^  deprive  her  of  the  advantages  she  might  jusdy 
"  expect  from  the  ensuing  peace,  having  no  other 
"  way  left,  she  was  forced  to  act  with  France,  as 
"  she  did,  by  herself:  That  however,  the  queen 
•*^  had  not  taken  upon  herself  to  determine  the  inte- 
"  rests  of  the  allies,  who  were  at  liberty  of  insisting 
^'  on  farther  pretensions  ;  wherein  her  majesty  would 
"  not  be  wanting,  to  support  them  as  far  as  she  was 
"  able,  and  improve  the  concessions  already  made 
"  by  France  ;  in  which  case,  a  good  understanding 
"  and  harmony  among  the  confederates,  would  yet 
"  be  of  the  greatest  use,  for  making  the  enemy  more 
"  tractable  and  easy." 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  reciting  the  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Harley's  instructions,  because  it  will 
serve  as  a  recapitulation  of  what  I  have  already  said 
npon  this  subject,  and  seems  to  set  her  majesty's 
intentions  and  proceedings  at  this  time  m  the  clearest 
light. 

After  the  cessation  of  arms  declared  by  the  duke 
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of  Ormond,  upon  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk,  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  very  earnestly  pressed  those 
of  Holland  to  come  into  a  general  armistice  ;  for,  if 
the  whole  confederacy  acted  in  conjunction,  this 
would  certainly  be  the  best  meais  for  hanging  the 
common  enemy  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace  :  but 
the  States,  deluded  by  the  boundless  promises  of 
count  Zinzendorf,  and  the  undertaking  talent  of 
prince  Eugene,  w4io  dreaded  the  conclusion  of  the 
w^r,  as  the  period  of  his  glory,  would  not  hear  of 
a  cessation.  The  loss  of  eighteen  thousand  Edtons, 
was  not  a  diminution  of  weight  in  the  balance  of 
such  an  ally  as  the  emperor,  and  such  a  general  as 
the  prince.  Besides,  they  looked  upon  themselves 
to  be  still  superiour  to  France  in  the  field ;  and 
although  their  computation  was  certainly  right  in 
point  of  number,  yet,  in  m^y  opinion,  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  it  was  grounded  upon  a  great  mistake. 
I  have  been  assured  by  several  persons  of  our  own 
country,  and  some  foreigners  of  the  first  rank  both 
for  skill  and  station  in  arms,  that  in  most  victories 
obtained  in  the  present  war,  the  British  troops  w^ere 
ever  employed  in  the  post  of  danger  and  honour,  and 
usually  began  the  attack  ;  (being  allowed  to  be  na- 
turally more  fearless  than  the  people  of  any  other 
Counrry)  by  which  they  were  not  only  an  example  of 
courage  to  the  rest,  but  must  be  acknowledged,  with- 
out partiality,  to  have  governed  the  fortune  of  the 
day  ;  since  it  is  known  enough,  how  small  a  part 
of  an  army  is  generally  engaged  in  any  battle.  It 
may  likewise  be  added,  that  nothing  is  of  greater 
moment  in  war  than  opinion.  The  French,  by 
their  frequent  losses,  which  they  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  courage  of  our  men,  believed  that  a  British 
7  general, 
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general,  at  the  head  of  British  troops,  was  not  to 
be  overcome  ;  and  the  mareschal  de  Villars  was 
quickly  sensible  of  the  advantage  he  had  got  ;  for, 
in  a  very  few  days  after  the  desertion  of  the  allies, 
happened  the  earl  of  Albemarle's  disgrace  at  De- 
nain,  by  a  feint  of  the  mareschal's,  and  a  manifest 
failure,  somewhere  or  other,  both  of  courage  and 
conduct  on  the  side  of  the  confederates  ;  the  blame 
of  which  was  equally  shared  between  prince  Eu- 
gene and  the  earl  ;  although  it  is  certain,  the  duke 
of  Ormond  gave  the  latter  timely  warning  of  his 
danger  ;  observing,  he  was  neither  intrenched  as  he 
ought,  nor  provided  with  bridges  sufficient  for  the 
situation  he  was  in,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
main  army. 

The  marquis  de  Torcy  had  likewise  the  same 
sentiments  of  what  mighty  consequence  those  few 
British  battahons  were  to  the  confederate  army; 
since  he  advised  his  master  to  deliver  up  Dunkirk, 
although  the  queen  could  not  perform  the  condinon 
understood,  which  was  a  cessation  of  arms  of  all  the 
foreign  forces  in  her  pay. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  mons.  de  Torcy  made 
great  merit  of  this  confidence  that  his  master  placed 
in  the  queen ;  and  observing  her  majesty's  displea- 
sure against  the  Dutch,  on  account  of  their  late  pro- 
ceedings, endeavoured  to  inflame  it  with  aggrava- 
tions enough  ;  insinuating,  "  That,  since  the  States 
"  had  acted  so  ungratefully,  the  queen  should  let 
"  her  forces  join  with  those  of  France,  in  order  to 
"  compel  the  confederates  to  a  peace."  But,  al- 
though this  overture  were  very  tenderly  hinted  from 
the  French  court,  her  majesty  heard  it  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence  ;  and  ordered  her  secretary  Mr. 

St. 
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St.  John  (created  about  this  time  viscount  Bohng- 
broke)  to  tell  mons.  de  Torcy,  "  That  no  provpca- 
"  tions  whatever  should  tempt  her  to  distress  her 
'^  allies ;  but  she  would  endeavour  to  bring  tliem  to 
"  reason  by  fair  means,  or  leave  them  to  their  own 
^^  conduct  :  That  if  the  former  should  be  found  im- 
*'  practicable,  she  w^ould  then  make  her  own  peace, 
"  and  content  herself  with  doing  the  office  of  a 
"  mediator  between  both  parties :  but,  if  the  States 
^*  should  at  any  time  come  to  a  better  mind,  and 
"  suffer  their  ministers  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
'^  hers,  she  would  assert  their  just  interests  to  the 
*'  utmost,  and  make  no  farther  progress  in  any  treaty 
*^  with  France,  until  those  allies  received  all  reason- 
"  blc  satisfaction,  both  as  to  their  barrier  and  their 
"  trade."  The  British  plenipotentiaries  were  directed 
to  give  the  same  assurances  to  the  Dutch  ministers  at 
Utrecht ;  and  withal  to  let  them  know,  "  That  the 
"  queen  was  determined,  by  their  late  conduct,  to 
*^  make  peace  either  with,  or  without  them ;  but 
*^  would  much  rather  choose  the  former." 

There  was,  however,  one  advantage,  which  her 
majesty  resolved  to  make  by  this  defection  of  her 
foreigners.  She  had  been  led,  by  the  mistaken 
politicks  of  some  years  past,  to  involve  herself  in  se- 
veral guaranties  with  the  princes  of  the  North,  which 
were  in  some  sort  contradictory  to  one  another  :  but 
this  conduct  of  theirs  wholly  annulled  all  such  engage- 
ments, and  left  her  at  liberty  to  interpose  in  the 
affairs  of  those  parts  of  Europe,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  her  own  kingdoms, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  protestant  rehgion,  and  settle  a 
due  balance  of  power  in  the  North. 

The 
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The  grand  article  for  preventing  the  union  of 
France  and  Spain,  was  to  be  elxecuted  during  a 
cessation  of  arms.  But  many  difficulties  arising 
about  that,  and  some  other  points  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  common  cause,  which  could  not  easily 
be  adjusted,  either  between  the  French  and  British 
plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  or  by  correspondence 
between  mons.  de  Torcy  and  the  ministry  here  ;  the 
queen  took  the  resolutio.i  of  sending  the  lord  vis- 
count Bohngbroke  immediately  to  France,  fully  in- 
structed in  all  her  intentions,  and  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate every  thing  necessary  for  settling  thp  treaty  of 
peace  in  such  a  course,  as  mjght  bring  it  to  a  happy 
and  speedy  conclusion.  He  v\^as  empowered  to  agree 
tOf  a  general  suspension  of  arms,  by  sea  and  land, 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  to  con- 
tinue for  four  months,  or  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  ;  provided  France  and  Spain  would  previously 
give  positive  assurances  to  make  good  the  terms  de-. 
manded  by  her  majesty  for  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
would  likewise  adjust  and  determine  the  forms  of  the 
several  renunciations  to  be  made  by  both  those 
crowns,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  ever  united. 
The  lord  Bolingbroke  was  likewise  authorized  to 
settle  some  differences  relating  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  for  whose  interests  France  was  as  much  con- 
cerned, as  her  majesty  was  for  those  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy  ;  to  explain  all  doubtful  articles  which  parti- 
CLdarly  related  to  the  advantages  of  Britain  ;  to  know 
the  real  uhiniatiim,  as  it  is  termed,  of  France  upon 
the  general  plan  of  peace ;  and  lastly,  to  cut  off  all 
hopes  from  that  court  of  ever  bringing  the  queen  to 
force  her  allies  to  a  disadvantageous  peace  ;  her  ma- 
jesty 
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jesty  resolving  to  impose  no  scheme  at  all  upon  them, 
or  to  debar  them  from  the  liberty  of  endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  best  conditions  they  could. 

The  lord  Bolingbrcke  went  to  France  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August ;  vv'as  received  at  court  with  particu- 
lar marks  of  distinction  and  respect ;  and  in  a  very 
few  days,  by  his  usual  address  and  ability,  performed 
every  part  of  bis  com.mission,  extremely  to  the 
queen's  content,  and  his  own  honour.  He  returned 
to  England  before  the  end  of  the  month  ;  but  Mr. 
Prior,  who  went  along  with  him,  was  left  behind,  to 
adjust  whatever  differences  might  remain  or  arise  be- 
tween the  two  crowns. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  general  conferences  at 
Utrecht,  which  for  several  weeks  had  been  let  fall, 
;jince  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk,  were  now  resumed. 
But,  the  Dutch  sfjU  declaring  against  a  suspension 
of  arms,  and  refusihg  to  accept  the  queen's  speech 
as  a  plan  to  negotiate  upon,  there  was  no  progress 
made  for  some  time  in  the  great  work  of  the  peace. 
Whereupon  the  British  plenipotentiaries  told  those 
of  the  States,  '^  That,  if  the  queen's  endeavours  could 
^^  not  procure  more  than  the  contents  of  her  speech, 
^^  or  if  the  French  should  ever  fall  short  of  what 
^^  was  there  offered,  the  Dutch  could  blame  none 
'^  but  themselves,  who,  by  their  conduct,  had 
"  rendered  things  difficult,  that  would  otherwise 
'^  have  been  easy."  However,  her  majesty  thought 
it  prudent  to  keep  tlie  States  still  in  hopes  of  her  good 
oiiices,  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the  desperate 
course  of  leaving  themselves  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
France  ;  which  was  an  expedient  they  formerly  prac- 
tised, and  which  a  party  among  them  was  now  in- 
ch ned  to  advise. 

While 
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While  the  congress  at  Utrecht  remained  in  this 
inactive  state^  the  queen  proceeded  to  perfect  that 
important  article  for  preventing  the  union  of  France 
and  Spain.  It  was  proposed,  and  accepted,  that 
Philip  should  renounce  France,  for  himself  and  his 
posterity ;  and  that  the  most  christian  king,  and  all 
the  princes  of  hi§  blood,  should  in  the  hke  manner 
renounce  Spain. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  project  of  renun- 
ciation lay  under  a  great  disrepute,  by  the  former 
practices  of  this  very  king  Lewis  XIV.,  pursuant  to 
an  absurd  notion  among  many  in  that  kingdom,  of 
a  divine  right  annexed  to  proximity  of  blood,  not  to 
be  controlled  by  any  human  law. 

But  it  is  plain  the  French  themselves  had  recourse 
to  this  method,  after  all  their  infractions  of  it,  since 
the  Pyrenean  treaty  ;  for  the  first  dauphin,  in  whom 
the  original  claim  was  vested,  renounced  for  him- 
self and  his  eldest  son,  which  opened  the  w^ay  to 
Philip  duke  of  Anjou ;  who  would  however  hardly 
bave  succeeded,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  will  made 
in  his  favour  by  the  last  king,  Charles  II. 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  reflect  with  any  patience,  upon 
the  unaccountable  stupidity  of  the  princes  of  Europe 
for  some  centuries  past,  who  left  a  probability  to 
France  of  succeeding,  in  a  few  ages,  to  all  their  do- 
minions ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  alliance  with 
that  kingdom  could  be  of  advantage  to  any  prince, 
by  reason  of  the  salique  law.  Should  not  common 
prudence  have  taught  every  sovereign  in  Christen- 
dom, to  enact  a  salique  law  with  respect  to  France  ? 
for  want  of  which,  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  the 
Bourbon  family  has  not  possessed  the  universal  mo- 
narchy by  right  of  inheritance.     When  the  French 

assert 
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assert  that  a  proximity  of  blood  gives  a  divine  right, 
as  some  of  their  ministers  (who  ought  to  be  more  wise 
or  honest)  have  lately  advanced  in  this  very  case  to 
the  title  of  Spain  ;  do  they  not,  by  allowing  a 
French  succession,  make  their  own  kings  usurpers  ? 
Or,  if  the  salique  law  be  divine,  is  it  not  of  universal 
obligation,  and  consequently  of  force  to  exclude 
France  from  inheriting  by  daughters  ?  Or,  lastly,  if 
that  law  be  of  human  institution,  may  it  not  be 
enacted  in  any  state,  with  whatever  extent  or  limita- 
rion  the  legislature  shall  think  fit  ?  for  the  notion  of 
an  unchangeable  human  law,  is  an  absurdity  in 
government,  to  be  believed  only  by  ignorance,  and 
supported  by  power.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
children  of  the  late  queen  of  France,  although  she 
had  renounced,  were  as  legally  excluded  from  suc- 
ceeding to  Spain,  as  if  the  salique  law  had  been 
fundamental  in  that  kingdom ;  since  that  exclusion 
was  established  by  every  power  in  Spain  which  could 
possibly  give  a  sanction  to  any  lav/  there  ;  and  there- 
fore the  duke  of  Anjou  s  title  is  wholly  founded  upon 
the  bequest  of  his  predecessor  (which  has  great  au- 
thority  in  that  monarchy,  as  it  formerly  had  in  ours) 
upon  the  confirmation  of  the  cortes,  and  the  general 
consent  of  the  people. 

It  is  certain,  the  faith  of  princes  is  so  frequently 
subservient  to  their  ambition,  that  renunciations  have 
little  validity,  otherwise  than  from  the  powers  and 
parties  whose  interest  it  is  to  support  them.  But  this 
renunciation,  which  the  queen  has  exacted  from  the 
French  king  and  his  grandson,  I  take  to  be  armed 
with  all  the  essential  circumstances  that  can  fortify 
such  an  act  :  for,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  security  of 
every  prince  in  Europe,  that  those  two  great  king- 
doms 
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doms  should  never  he  united  ;  so  the  chief  amons: 
them  will  readily  consent  to  be  guarantees  for  pre- 
Tenting  such  a  misfortune. 

Besides,  this  proposal  (according  to  her  majesty^s 
expression  in  her  speech)  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it 
executes  itself;  because  the  Spaniards,  who  dread 
such  a  union  for  every  reason  that  can  have  v/eight 
among  men,  took  care  that  their  king  should  not 
only  renounce  in  the  most  solem.n  manner  ;  but  like- 
wise that  the  act  should  be  framed  in  the  strongest 
terms  themselves  could  invent,  or  Vv^e  could  furnish 
them  with.  As  to  France,  upon  supposal  of  the 
young  dauphin's  dying  in  a  few  years,  that  kingdom 
will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  engage  in  a  long  war 
against  a  powerful  alliance,  fortified  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  party  of  the  duke  of 
Berry,  or  whoever  else  shall  be  next  claimer  :  and 
the  longer  the  present  dauphin  lives,  the  weaker 
must  Philip's  interest  be  in  France  ;  because  the 
princes  who  are  to  succeed  by  this  renunciation,  will 
have  most  power  and  credit  in  the  kingdom. 

The  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  good 
understanding  between  the  allies,  especially  Britain 
and  Holland,  were  increased  every  day ;  the  Frencli 
taking  the  advantage,  and  raising  difficulties,  not 
only  upon  the  general  plan  of  peace,  but  likewise 
upon  the  explanation  of  several  articles  in  the  pro- 
jected treaty  between  them  and  her  majesty.  They 
insisted  to  have  Lisle,  as  the  equivalent  for  Dunkirk : 
and  demanded  Tournay,  Maubeuge,  and  Conde, 
for  the  two  or  three  towns  mentioned  in  the  queen's 
speech,  which  the  British  plenipotentiaries  were  so 
far  from  allowing,  tliat  they  refused  to  confer  with 
those  of  France   upon  that  foot ;  although  at  the 

same 
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same  time,  the  former  had  fresh  apprehensions  that 
the  Dutch,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  would  accept  what- 
ever terms  the  enemy  pleased  to  offer,  and,  by  pre- 
cipitating their  own  peace,  prevent  her  majesty  from 
obtaining  any  advantages,  both  for  her  allies  and 
herself. 

It  is  most  certain  that  the  repeated  losses  suffered 
by  the  States,  in  little  more  than  two  months  after 
they  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  queen's 
assistance,  did  wholly  disconcert  their  counsels ;  and 
their  prudence  (as  it  is  usual)  began  to  forsake  them 
w4th  their  good  fortune.  They  were  so  weak  as  to 
be  still  deluded  by  their  friends  in  England,  who 
continued  to  give  them  hopes  of  some  mighty  and 
unmediate  resource  from  hence  ;  for,  when  the  duke 
of  Ormond  had  been  about  a  month  in  Ghent,  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  mareschal  de  Villars,  to 
inform  him,  "  That  the  Dutch  generals  taken  at 
"  Denain  had  told  the  mareschal  publickly  of  a 
*^  sudden  revolution  expected  in  Britain  ;  that  parti- 
•^  cularly  the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  mons.  Hompesch 
*'  discoursed  very  freely  of  it ;  and  that  nothing  was 
"  more  commonly  talked  of  in  Holland."  It  was 
then  likewise  confidently  reported  in  Ghent,  that  the 
queen  was  dead  ;  and  we  all  remember  what  rumour 
flew  about  here  at  the  very  same  time,  as  if  her  ma- 
jesty's health  were  in  a  bad  condition. 

Whether  such  vain  hopes  as  these  gave  spirit  to 
the  Dutch;  whether  their  frequent  misfortunes  made 
them  angry  and  sullen  ;  whether  they  still  expected 
to  overreach  us  by  some  private  stipulations  with 
France,  through  the  mediation  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  as  that  prince  afterwards  gave  out ;  or  what- 
ever else  was  the  cause  ;  they  utterly  refused  a  cessa- 
.   Vol.  IV.  Q  tion 
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tion  of  arms,  and  made  not  the  least  return  to  all  the 
advances  and  invitations  made  by  her  majesty,  until 
the  close  of  the  campaign. 

It  was  then  the  States  first  began  to  view  their 
affairs  in  another  light ;  to  consider  how  little  the 
vast  promises  of  count  Zinzendorf  were  to  be  relied 
on ;  to  be  convinced  that  France  was  not  disposed 
to  break  with  her  majesty,  only  to  gratify  their  ill 
hujuour,  or  unreasonable  demands  ;  to  discover  that 
their  factious  correspondents  on  this  side  the  water 
had  shamefully  misled  them  ;  that  some  of  their 
own  principal  towns  grew  heartily  weary  of  the 
war,  and  backward  in  their  loans ;  and,  lastly,  that 
prince  Eugene,  their  new  general,  whether  his  ge- 
nius or  fortune  had  left  him,  was  not  for  their 
turn.  They,  therefore,  directed  their  ministers  at 
Utrecht  to  signify  to  the  lord  privy  seal  and  the  earl 
of  Strattbrd,  "  That  the  States  were  disposed  to 
^^  comply  with  her  majesty,  and  lo  desire  her  good 
'^  offices  with  France  ;  particularly,  that  Tournay 
"  and  Conde  might  be  left  to  them  as  part  of  their 
*'  barrier,  without  which  they  could  not  be  safe  : 
"  That  the  elector  of  Bavaria  might  not  be  suffered 
'^  to  retain  any  town  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
'^  would  be  as  bad  for  Holland  as  if  those  places 
"  were  in  the  hands  of  France  :  Therefore  the  States 
'••  proposed,  that  Luxembourg,  Namur^  Charleroy, 
^^  and  Nieuport,  might  be  delivered  to  the  emperor  : 
'^  Lastly,  That  the  French  m.ight  not  insist  on  ex- 
'^  cepting  the  four  species  of  goods  out  of  the  tariff 
'^  of  l6(34  :  That,  if  her  majesty  could  prevail  with 
**  France  to  satisfy  their  masters  on  these  articles, 
*^  they  would  be  ready  to  submit  in  all  the  rest." 

When  the  queen  received  an  account  of  this  good 

disposition 
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disposition  in  the  States  General^  immediately  orders 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Prior,  to  inform  the  ministers  of 
the  French  court,  "  That  her  majesty  had  now 
^^  some  hopes  of  the  Dutch  complying  with  her 
*^  measures ;  and  therefore  she  resolved,  as  she  had 
'^  always  declared,  whenever  those  allies  came  to 
*^*  themselves,  not  to  make  the  peace  without  their 
'^  reasonable  satisfaction."  The  difficulty  that  most 
pressed  was,  about  the  disposal  of  Tournay  and 
Conde.  The  Dutch  insisted  strongly  to  have  both, 
and  the  French  were  extremely  unwilling  to  part 
with  either. 

The  queen  judged  the  former  would  suffice  for 
completing  the  barrier  of  the  States.  Mr.  Prior 
was  therefore  directed  to  press  the  marquis  de 
Torcy  effectually  on  this  head  :  and  to  terminate  all 
that  minister's  objections,  by  assuring  him  of  her 
majesty's  resolution  to  appear  openly  on  the  side  of 
the  Dutch,  if  this  demand  were  refused.  It  was 
thought  convenient  to  act  in  this  resolute  manner 
with  France ;  whose  late  success  against  Holland, 
had  taught  the  ministers  of  the  most  christian  king, 
to  resume  their  old  imperious  manner  of  treating 
with  that  republick ;  to  which  they  were  farther  en- 
couraged by  the  ill  understanding  between  her  ma- 
jesty and  the  allies. 

This  appeared  from  the  result  of  an  idle  quarrel 
that  happened,  about  the  end  of  August*,  at 
Utrecht,  between  a  French  and  a  Dutch  plenipoten- 
tiary^   mons.    Mesnager   and     count    Rechteren-}-; 

wherein 

*  July. 
+  The  count  de  Rechteren  had  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  state; 
lie  had  been  field  deputy,  and  ambassador  extraordinary  at  the  Im- 
9   3  perk  I 
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wherein  the  court  of  France  demanded  such  abject 
submissions,  and  with  so  much  haughtiness,  as 
plainly  showed  they  were  pleased  with  any  occasion 
of  mortifying  the  Dutch. 

Besides,  the  politicks  of  the  French  ran  at  this 
time  very  opposite  to  those  of  Britain.    They  thought 
the  ministers  here  durst  not  meet  the   parliament 
without  a  peace  ;    and  that  therefore,  her  majesty 
would  either  force  the  States  to  comply  with  France, 
by  delivering  up  Tournay,  which  was  the  principal 
point  in  dispute  ;    or  would  finish  her  own  peace 
with    France  and  Spain,  leaving   a  fixed  time   for 
Holland  to  refuse  or  accept  the  terms  imposed  on 
them.     But  the  queen,  who   thought  the  demand, 
of  Tournay  by  the  States  to  be  very  necessary  and 
just,  was  determined  to  insist  upon  it ;  and  to  de- 
clare openly  against  France,  rather  than  suffer  her 
ally  to  want  a  place  so  useful  for  their  barrier.     And 
Mr.  Prior  was  ordered  to  signify  this  resolution  of 
her  majesty  to  mens,  de  Torcy,  in  case  that  minister 
could  not  be  otherwise  prevailed  on. 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  did  likewise,  at  the 
same  time,  express  to  those  of  Flolland,  her  ma- 
jesty's great  satisfaction,  -^  That  the  States  were  at 
*'  last  disposed  to  act  in  contidcnce  with  her  :  That 
•^^  she  wished  this  resolution  had  been  sooner  taken, 
**  since  nobody  had  gained  by  the  delay  but  the 
''  French  king  ;  That  however,  her  majesty  did 
**  not  question  the  procuring  of  a  safe  and  honour- 
*^  able   peace,   by   united  counsels,  reasonable  de- 

perial  court,  several  years  ;  was  of  noble  birth,  possessed  a  great 
fortune,  and  on  several  occasions  distinguished  himself  as  a  gallant 
man. 

"  mands, 
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*^^  mands,  and  prudent  measures :  That  she  would 
^^  assist  them  in  getting  whatever  was  necessary  to 
^'  their  barrier,  and  in  setthng  to  their  satisfaction 
'^  the  exceptions  made  by  France  out  of  the  tariff 
"  of  1 664  :  That  no  other  difficulties  remained  of 
"  moment  to  retard  the  peace,  since  the  queen  had 
"  obtained  Sardinia  for  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  in 
'-  the  settlement  of  the  Low  Countries,  would  ad- 
''  here  to  w^hat  she  delivered  from  the  throne  :  That 
^^  as  to  the  Empire,  her  majesty  heartily  wished  their 
"  barrier  as  good  as  could  be  desired ;  but  that  we 
*^  were  not  now  in  circumstances  to  expect  every 
^^  thing  exactly  according  to  the  scheme  of  Holland: 
''  France  had  already  offered  a  great  part :  and  the 
^'  queen  did  not  think  the  remainder  worth  the  con- 
'*  tinuance  of  the  war." 

Her  majesty  conceived  the  peace  in  so  much  for- 
wardness, that  she  thought  fit,  about  this  time,  to 
nominate  the  duke  Hamilton,  and  the  lord  Lexing- 
ton, for  ambassadors  in  France  and  Spain,  to  receive 
the  renunciations  in  both  courts,  and  adjust  matters 
of  commerce. 

The  duke*  was  preparing  for  his  journey,  when 
he  was  challenged  to  a  duel-f-  by  the  lord  Mohun;};,  a 

person 

*  James  duke  of  Hamilton  was  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  king  Charles  II.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  title,  April  18, 
1694,  and  was  sent  the  same  year  envoy  extraordinary  to  France  ; 
was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Lancaster,  in  17 10;  created  duke 
of  Brandon,. September  10,  171 1;  master-general  of  the  ordinance, 
August  29,  1712;  knight  of  the  garter,  October  26;  and  when 
prep^^ring  for  his  embassy  to  France,  was  killed  November  15,  17 1 3. 

+  Dr.  Swift's  account  of  the  duel  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the  de- 
positions of  colonel  Hamilton  before  a  committee  of  the  council, 

X  Charles  lord  Mohun  was  the  last  offspring  of  a  very  noble  and 

Q  3  ancient 
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person  of  infamous  character.  He  killed  his  ad- 
versary upon  the  spot,  though  he  himself  received 
a  wound ;  and  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  as 
he  was  leaning  in  the  arms  of  his  second,  was  most 
barbarously  stabbed  in  the  breast  by  lieutenant-ge- 
neral Macartney'^,  who  was  second  to  lord  Mohun. 
He  died  a  few  minutes  after  in  the  field,  and  the 
murderer  made  his  escape.  I  thought  so  surprising 
an  event  might  deserve  barely  to  be  related,  although 
it  be  something  foreign  to  my  subject. 

The  earl  of  Strafford,  who  had  come  to  England 
in  May  last,  in  order  to  give  her  majesty  an  account 
of  the  disposition  of  affairs  in  Holland,  was  now 
returning  with  her  last  instructions,  to  let  the  Dutch 
minister  know,  "  That  some  points  would  probably 
^'  meet  with  difficulties  not  to  be  overcome,  w^iich 
^^  once  might  have  been  easily  obtained  :  To  show 
^'  what  evil  consequences  had  already  flowed  from 
^^  their  delay  and  irresolution  ;  and  to  entreat  them 
"  to  fix  on  some  proposition,  reasonable  in  itself, 
"  as  well  as  possible  to  be  effected  :  That  the  queen 
*^  would  insist  upon  the  cession  of  Tournay  by 
"  France,  provided  the  States  would  concur  in 
^'  finishing  the  peace,  without  starting  new  objec- 
"  tions,  or  insisting  upon  farther  points  :  That  the 
^'  French  demands,  in  favour  of  the  elector  of 
^^  Bavaria,  appeared  to  be  such  as  the  queen  was 
^^  of  opinion  the  States  ought  to  agree  to ;  which 
"  were,  to  leave  the  elector  in  possession  of  Lux- 

ancient  family,  of  which  William  de  Mohun,  who  accompanied  the 
Norman  conqueror,  was  the  first  founder  in  England. 

*  General  Macartney  was  tried,  at  the  king's  bench  bar,  for  the 
murder,  June  13,  17 16;  and  the  jury  found  him  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter, 

embourg, 
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^^  embuurg,  Namur,  and  Charleroy,  subject  to  the 
"  terms  of  their  barrier,  until  he  should  be  restored 
*^^  to  his  electorate ;  and  to  give  him  the  kingdom 
"  of  Sardinia,  to  efface  the  stain  of  his  degradation 
"  in  the  electoral  college :  That  the  earl  had  brought 
"  over  a  project  of  a  new  treaty  of  succession  and 
^'  barrier,  which  her  majesty  insisted  the  States 
"  should  sign,  before  the  conclusion  of-  the  peace ; 
^^  the  former  treaty  having  been  disadvantageous  to 
^'  her  subjects,  containing  in  it  the  seeds  of  future 
^'  dissensions,  and  condemned  by  the  sense  of  the 
"  nation  :  Lastly,  that  her  majesty,  notwithstanding 
"  all  provocations,  had,  for  the  sake  of  the  Dutch, 
"  and  in  hopes  of  their  recovery  from  those  false 
"  notions  which  had  so  long  misled  them,  hitherto 
"  kept  the  negotiations  open  :  That  the  offers  now 
^^  made  them  were  her  last,  and  this  the  last  time 
"  she  would  apply  to  them  :  That  they  must  either 
*'  agree,  or  expect  the  queen  would  proceed  im- 
^^  mediately  to  conclude  her  treaty  with  France  and 
^^  Spain,  in  conjunction  with  such  of  her  allies  as 
"  w^ould  think  fit  to  adhere  to  her. 

^^  As  to  Savoy  ;  that  the  queen  expected  the 
"-^  States  would  concur  with  her  in  making  good 
'^  the  advantage  stipulated  for  that  duke,  and  in 
^'  prevailing  with  the  emperor  to  consent  to  an  ab- 
"  solute  neutrality  in  Italy,  until  the  peace  should 
"  be  concluded. 

The  governing  party  in  Holland,  however  in  ap- 
pearance disposed  to  finish,  affected  new  delays ;  and 
raised  many  difficulties  about  the  four  species  of 
goods,  which  the  French  had  excepted  out  of  the 
tariff.  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  emperor's  plenipo- 
tentiary, did  all  that  was  possible  to  keep  up  this 

0, 4  humour 
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humour  in  the  Dutch,  in  hopes  to  put  them  under 
a  necessity  of  preparing  for  the  next  campaign  ;  and 
some  time  after  went  so  far  in  this  pursuit,  that  he 
summoned  the  several  ministers  of  the  empire,  and 
told  them  he  had  letters  from  his  master,  with  or- 
ders to  signify  to  them,  ''  That  his  Imperial  ma- 
"  jesty  resolved  to  begin  the  campaign  early,  with 
^^  all  his  forces  united,  against  France  ;  of  which 
"  he  desired  they  would  send  notice  to  all  their 
^'  courts,  that  the  several  princes  might  be  ready  to 
'^  furnish  their  contingents  and  recruits."  At  the 
same  time,  Zinzendorf  endeavoured  to  borrow  two 
millions  of  florins  upon  the  security  of  some  Impe- 
rial cities ;  but  could  not  succeed  either  among  the 
Jews  or  at  Amsterdam. 

When  the  earl  of  Strafford  arrived  at  Utrecht, 
the  lord  privy  seal  and  he  communicated  to  the 
Dutch  ministers  the  new  treaty  for  a  succession  and 
barrier,  as  the  queen  had  ordered  it  to  be  prepared 
here  in  England,  differing  from  the  former  in  se- 
veral points  of  the  greatest  moment,  obvious  to  any 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  them.  This 
was  strenuously  opposed,  for  several  weeks,  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  States.  But  the  province  of 
Utrecht,  where  the  congress  was  held,  immediately 
sent  orders  to  their  representatives  at  the  Hague,  to 
declare  their  province  thankful  to  the  queen  :  "  That 
*'  they  agreed  the  peace  should  be  made  on  the 
"  terms  proposed  by  France,  and  consented  to  the 
*'  new  projected  treaty  of  barrier  and  succession." 
And  about  the  close  of  the  year  17 1^2,  four  of  the 
seven  provinces  had  delivered  their  opinions  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  war. 

This  unusual  precipitation  in  the  States,  so  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  from  the  whole  tenour  of  their  former  con- 
duct, was  very  much  suspected  by  the  British  ple- 
nipotentiaries. Their  lordships  had  received  intel- 
ligence, "  That  the  Dutch  ministers  held  frequent 
"  conferences  with  those  of  France,  and  had  offered 
^'  to  settle  their  interests  with  that  crown,  without 
"  the  concurrence  of  Britain."  Count  Zinzendorf 
and  his  colleagues  appeared  likewise  all  on  the  sud- 
den to  have  the  same  dispositions,  and  to  be  in 
great  haste  to  settle  their  several  differences  with  the 
States.  The  reasons  for  this  proceeding  were  visible 
enough.  Many  difficulties  were  yet  undetermined 
in  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  her  majesty  and 
France  ;  for  the  adjusting  of  which,  and  some  other 
points,  the  queen  had  lately  dispatched  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  to  that  court.  Some  of  these  were  of 
hard  digestion,  with  which  the  most  christian  king 
would  not  be  under  a  necessity  of  complying,  when 
he  had  no  farther  occasion  for  us,  and  might,  upon 
that  account,  afford  better  terms  to  the  other  two 
powers.  Besides,  the  emperor  and  the  States  could 
very  well  spare  her  majesty  the  honour  of  being  ar- 
bitrator of  a  general  peace  ;  and  the  latter  hoped, 
by  this  means,  to  avoid  the  new  treaty  of  barrier 
and  succession,  which  were  now  forcing  on  them. 

To  prevent  the  consequences  of  this  evil,  there 
fortunately  fell  out  an  incident,  which  the  two 
lords  at  Utrecht  knew  well  how  to  make  use  of. 
The  quarrel  between  mons.  Mesnager  and  count 
Rechteren  (formerly  mentioned)  had  not  yet  been 
made  up.  The  French  and  Dutch  differing  in  some 
circumstances,  about  the  satisfaction  to  be  given  by 
the  count  for  the  affront  he  had  offered,  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  kept  this  dispute  on  foot  for  several 

days ; 
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days ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  pressed  the  Dutch  to 
finish  the  new  treaty  of  barrier  and  succession  be- 
tween her  majesty  and  them,  which  about  the  mid- 
dle of  January  was  concluded  fully  to  the  queen  s 
satisfaction. 

But,  while  these  debates  and  differences  continued 
at  the  congress,  the  queen  resolved  to  put  a  speedy 
end  to  her  part  in  the  war.  She  therefore  sent  or- 
ders to  the  lord  privy  seal  and  the  earl  of  Straftbrd, 
to  prepare  every  thing  necessary  for  signing  her  own 
treaty  with  France.  This  she  hoped  might  be  done 
against  the  meeting  of  her  parliament,  now  pro- 
rogued to  the  third  of  February  ;  in  which  time^ 
those  among  the  allies  who  were  really  inclined  to- 
wards a  peacCj  might  settle  their  several  interests, 
by  the  assistance  and  support  of  her  majesty's  ple- 
nipotentiaries ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  who  would 
either  refuse  to  comply,  or  endeavour  to  protract 
the  negotiation,  the  heads  of  their  respective  de- 
mands, which  France  had  yielded  by  her  majesty's 
intervention,  and  agreeable  to  the  plan  laid  down 
in  her  speech,  should  be  mentioned  in  the  treaty  ; 
and  a  time  limited  for  the  several  powers  concerned 
to  receive  or  reject  them. 

The  pretender  was  not  yet  gone  out  of  France, 
upon  some  difficulties  alleged  by  the  French,  about 
procuring  him  a  safe  conduct  to  Bar-le-duc  in  the 
duke  of  Lorrain's  dominions,  where  it  was  then 
proposed  he  should  reside.  The  queen,  altogether 
bent  upon  quieting  the  minds  of  her  subjects,  de- 
clared, '^  She  would  not  sign  the  peace  till  that  per- 
*^  son  were  removed ;"  although  several  wise  men 
believed  he  could  be  no  where  less  dangerous  to 
Britain,  than  in  the  place  where  he  was. 

The 
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The  argument  which  most  prevailed  on  the  States 
to  sign  the  new  treaty  of  barrier  and  succession  with 
Britain,  was,  her  majesty's  promise  to  procure 
Tournay  for  them  from  France;  after  which,  no 
more  differences  remained  between  us  and  that  re- 
pubhck ;  and  consequently  they  had  no  farther 
temptations  to  any  separate  transactions  with  the 
French,  who  thereupon  began  to  renew  their  hti- 
gious  and  haughty  manner  of  treating  with  the 
Dutch.  The  satisfaction  they  extorted  for  the  af- 
front given  by  count  Rechteren  to  mons.  Mesnager, 
although  somewhat  softened  by  the  British  ministers 
at  Utrecht,  was  yet  so  rigorous,  that  her  majesty 
could  not  forbear  signifying  her  resentment  of  it 
to  the  most  Christian  king.  Mons.  Mesnager,  who 
seemed  to  have  more  the  genius  of  a  merchant  than 
a  minister,  began,  in  his  conferences  with  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries of  the  States,  to  raise  new  disputes 
upon  points  which  both  we  and  they  had  reckoned 
upon  as  wholly  settled.  The  abbe  de  Folignac,  a 
most  accomplished  person,  of  great  generosity  and 
universal  understanding,  was  gone  to  France,  to 
receive  the  cardinal's  cap  ;  and  the  mareschal  d'Ux- 
elles  was  wholly  guided  by  his  colleague  mons. 
Mesnager,  who  kept  up  those  brangles  that  for  a 
time  obstructed  the  peace  ;  some  of  which  were 
against  all  justice,  and  others  of  small  importance, 
both  of  very  litde  advantage  to  his  country,  and  less 
to  the  reputation  of  his  master  or  himself.  This 
low  talent  in  business,  which  the  cardinal  de  Fo- 
lignac used,  in  contempt,  to  call  a  spirit  of  nego- 
tiating, made  it  impossible  for  the  two  lords  pleni- 
potentiaries, with  all  their  abilities  and  experience, 
to  bring  Mesnager  to  reason^  in  several  points  both 

with 
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with  US  and  the  States.  His  concessions  were  few 
and  constrained,  serving  only  to  render  him  more 
tenacious  of  what  he  refused.  In  several  of  the 
towns  which  the  States  were  to  keep,  he  insisted, 
'^  That  France  should  retain  the  chatellanies,  or  ex- 
^^  tentj  of  country  depending  on  them,  particularly 
**  that  of  Tournay  ;"  a  demand  the  more  unjustifi- 
able, because  he  knew  his  master  had  not  only  pro- 
ceeded directly  contrary,  but  had  erected  a  court  in 
his  kingdom,  where  his  own  judges  extended  the 
territories  about  those  towns  he  had  taken  as  far  as 
he  pleased  to  direct  them.  Mons.  Mesnager  showed 
equal  obstinacy  in  what  his  master  expected  for  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  and  in  refusing  the  tariff  of 
1664  :  so  that  the  queen's  plenipotentiaries  repre- 
sented these  difficulties  as  v/hat  might  be  of  danger- 
ous consequence,  both  to  the  peace  in  general,  and 
to  the  States  in  particular,  if  they  were  not  speedily 
prevented. 

Upon  these  considerations,  her  majesty  thought 
it  her  shortest  and  safest  course  to  apply  directly  to 
France,  where  she  had  then  so  able  a  minister  as  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  marquis  de  Torcy,  secretary  to  the  most 
Christian  king,  was  the  minister  with  whom  the 
duke  was  to  treat,  as  having  been  the  first  who 
moved  his  master  to  apply  to  the  queen  for  a  peace, 
in  opposition  to  a  violent  faction  in  that  kingdom, 
who  were  as  eagerly  bent  to  continue  the  war,  as  any 
other  could  be,  either  here  or  in  Holland. 

It  would  be  very  unlike  an  historian,  to  refuse 
this  great  minister  the  praise  he  so  justly  deserves, 
of  having  treated,  through  the  whole  course  of  so 
great  a  negotiation,  with  the  utmost  candour  and 

integrity ; 
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integrity ;  never  once  failing  in  any  promise  he 
made,  and  tempering  a  firm  zeal  to  his  master's  in- 
terest, with  a  ready  compliance  to  what  was  reason- 
able and  just.  Mr.  Prior,  whom  I  have  formerly 
mentioned,  resided  likewise  now  at  Paris,  with  the 
character .  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  ;  and  w^as 
very  acceptable  to  that  court,  upon  the  score  of  his 
wit  and  humour. 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  directed  to  press 
the  French  court  upon  the  points  yet  unsettled  m 
the  treaty  of  commerce  between  both  crowns :  To 
make  them  drop  their  unreasonable  demands  for 
the  elector  of  Bavaria:  To  let  them  know,  "  That 
"  the  queen  was  resolved  not  to  forsake  her  allies, 
'*'  who  were  now  ready  to  come  in ;  that  she 
"  thought  the  best  way  of  hastening  the  general 
"  peace  was,  to  determine  her  own  particular  one 
"  with  France,  until  which  time  she  could  not  con- 
"  veniently  suffer  her  parliament  to  meet.'* 

The  States  were  by  this  time  so  fully  convinced 
of  the  queen's  sincerity  and  affection  to  their  repub- 
lick,  and  how  much  they  had  been  deceived  by  the 
insinuations  of  the  factious  party  in  England,  that 
they  wrote  a  very  humble  letter  to  lier  majesty,  to 
desire  her  assistance  towards  settling  those  points 
they  had  in  dispute  with  France,  and  professing 
themselves  ready  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  explana- 
tion her  majesty  would  please  to  make  of  the  plan 
proposed  in  her  speech  to  the  parliament. 

But  the  queen  had  already  prevented  their  de- 
sires;  and  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1712-13. 
directed  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  inform  the 
French  court,  "  That^  since  she  had  prevailed  on 
*'  her  allies  the  Dutch  to  drop  the  demand  of 
7  Conde 
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"  Conde,  and  the  other  of  the  four  species  of  goods 
"  which  the  French  had  excepted  out  of  the  tariff 
"  of  1664,  she  would  not  sign  without  them:  That 
"  she  approved  of  the  Dutch  insisting  to  have  the 
^^  chatellanies  restored  wdth  the  towns  ;  and  was 
"  resolved  to  stand  or  fall  with  them,  until  they 
*'  were  satisfied  in  this  point." 

Her  majesty  had  some  apprehensions  that  the 
French  created  these  difficulties,  on  purpose  to  spin 
out  the  treaty  until  the  campaign  should  begin. 
They  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  that  our  par- 
liament should  meet  in  a  few  weeks  ;  which  could 
not  well  be  ventured,  until  the  queen  were  able  to 
tell  both  houses,  that  her  own  peace  was  signed  : 
That  this  would  not  only  facilitate  what  remained  in 
difference  between  Britain  and  PVance,  but  leave  the 
Dutch  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter. 

The  queen,  weary  of  these  refined  mistakes  in 
the  French  politicks,  and  fully  resolved  to  be  trifled 
with  no  longer,  sent  her  determxinate  orders  to  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury,  to  let  France  know,  '^  That 
"  her  majesty  had  hitherto  prorogued  her  parlia- 
"  ment,  in  hopes  of  accommodating  the  difficulties 
"  in  her  own  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  with 
"  that  crown,  as  well  as  settling  the  interests  of 
'^  her  several  allies  ;  or  at  least,  that  the  differences 
''  in  the  former  being  removed,  the  most  Christian 
*^  king  would  have  made  such  offers  for  the  latter, 
*^  as  might  justify  her  majesty  in  signing  her  own 
"  peace,  whether  the  confederates  intended  to  sign 
'^  theirs  or  not.  E'Jt,  several  points  being  yet  un- 
^^  finished  between  both  crowns,  and  others  between 
^'  France  and  the  rest  of  the  allies,  especially  the 
"  States,    to   which   the    plenipotentiaries   of    that 

"  court 
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**  court  at  Utrecht  had  not  thought  lit  to  give  satis- 
*^  faction  ;  the  queen  was  now  come  to  a  final  d«- 
^^  termination,  both  with  relation  to  her  own  king- 
*'  doms,  and  to  the  whole  alliance  :  That  the  cam- 
*V  ,paign  approaching,  she  would  not  willingly  be 
*'  surprised  in  case  the  war  was  to  go  on  :  That  she 
*'  had  transmitted  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  her 
"  last  resolutions,  and  never  would  be  prevailed  on 
"  to  reduce  her  own  demands,  or  those  of  her  al- 
^'  lies,  any  low^r  than  the  scheme  now  sent  over, 
*^  as  an  explanation  of  the  plan  laid  down  in  her 
'^  speech  :  That  her  majesty  had  sent  orders  to  her 
•^  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  to  assume  the  cha- 
*'  racter  of  ambassadors,  and  sign  the  peace  imme- 
'•  diatelv  with  the  ministers  of  the  most  Christian 
"  king,  as  soon  as  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  should 
*^  have  sent  them  notice  that  the  French  had  com- 
"  plied :  Tliat  the  queen  had  therefore  farther  pro- 
^'^  rogued  her  parliament  to  the  third  of  March,  ia 
"  hopes  to  assure  them,  by  that  time,  of  her  peace 
"  being  agreed  on  ;  for,  if  the  two  houses  should 
^^  meet,  while  any  uncertainty  remained,  supplies 
*^  must  be  asked  as  for  a  war." 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  executed  this  important 
commission  with  that  speed  and  success,  which  could 
only  be  expected  from  an  able  minister.  The  French 
king  immediately  yielded  to  the  whole  schemiC  her 
majesty  proposed  ;  whereupon  directions  were  sent 
to  tlie  lord  privy  seal,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford,  to 
sign  a  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  with- 
out delay. 

Upon  the  second  day  of  March,  the  two  British 
plenipotentiaries  met  those  of  the  allies  in  the  town- 
house  at  Utrecht ;  where  the  lord  privy  seal  ad- 
dressed 
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dressed  himself  to  them  in  a  short  speech  :  "  That 
"  the  negotiation  had  now  continued  fourteen 
"  months  with  great  slowness,  which  had  proved 
"  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  allies :  That 
"  the  queen  had  staid  thus  long,  and  stopped  the 
"  finishing  of  her  own  peace,  rather  than  leave  her 
"  allies  in  any  uncertainty :  That  she  hoped  they 
"  would  now  be  all  prepared  to  put  an  end  to  this 
'^  great  work  ;  and  therefore  had  commanded  her 
'^  plenipotentiaries  to  tell  those  of  the  allies.  That 
^^  she  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  her  own  treaty 
"  immediately ;  and  it  was  her  opinion,  that  the 
"  confederates  ought  to  finish  theirs  at  the  same 
*'  time  ;  to  which  they  were  now  accordingly  in- 
"  vited,  by  her  majesty's  orders."  And  lastly,  his 
lordship  declared,  in  the  queen's  name,  ''  That 
"  whoever  could  not  be  ready  on  the  day  prefixed, 
"  should  have  a  convenient  time  allowed  them  to 
*'  come  in." 

Although  the  orders  sent  by  the  queen  to  her 
plenipotentiaries  were  very  precise,,  yet  their  lord- 
ships did  not  precipitate  the  performance  of  them, 
they  were  directed  to  appoint  as  short  a  day  for  the 
signing  as  they  conveniently  could ;  but,  however, 
the  particular  day  was  left  to  their  discretion.  They 
hoped  to  bring  over  the  Dutch,  and  most  of  the 
other  allies,  to  conclude  at  the  same  time  with  the 
queen  ;  which  as  it  would  certainly  be  more  popular 
to  their  country,  so  they  conceived  it  would  be  more 
safe  for  themselves.  Besides,  upon  looking  over 
their  commission,  a  scruple  sprang  in  their  minds, 
that  they  could  not  sign  a  particular  peace  with 
France ;  their  powers,  as  they  apprehended,  au- 
thorising them   only  to  sign  a  general  one.     Their 

lordships 
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Ibrdshlps  therefore  sent  to  England,  to  desire  new 
powers ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  them- 
selves with  great  industry,  between  the  ministers  of 
France  and  those  of  the  several  allies,  to  find  some 
expedient  for  smoothing  the  way  to  an  agreement 
among  them. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  went  for  a  few  days  to  the 
Hague,  to  inform  the  States  of  her  majesty's  express 
commands  to  his  colleague  and  himself,  for  signing 
the  peace  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  to  desire  they 
w^ould  be  ready  at  the  same  time  :  which  the  pen- 
sionary promised ;  and  that  their  plenipotentiaries 
should  be  empowered  accordingly,  to  the  great 
contentment  of  mons.  Buys,  w4io  w^as  now  so  much 
altered,  either  in  reality  or  appearance,  that  he 
complained  to  the  earl  of  mons.  Heinsius's  slow- 
ness :  and  charged  all  the  delays  and  mismanage- 
ments of  a  twelvemonth  past,  to  that  minister's  ac- 
count. 

While  the  earl  of  Strafford  staid  at  the  Hague,  he 
discovered  that  an  emissary  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough's had  been  there  some  days  before,  sent  by 
his  grace  to  dissuade  the  Dutch  from  signing  at  the 
same  time  with  the  ministers  of  the  queen,  which, 
in  England,  would  at  least  have  the  appearance  of  a 
separate  peace,  and  oblige  their  British  friends,  who 
knew  how  to  turn  so  short  a  delay  to  very  good  ac- 
count, as  v/ell  as  gratify  the  emperor ;  on  whom,  it 
was  alleged,  they  ought  to  rely  much  more  than  on 
her  majesty.  One  of  the  States  likewise  told  the 
earl,  ^^  That  the  same  person  employed  by  the  duke 
'•  was  then  in  conference  with  the  magistrates  of 
-'  Rotterdam  (which  town  had  declared  for  the  con- 
"  tinuance  of  the  war)  to  assure  them,  if  they  would 
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^*  hold  off  a  little,  they  should  see  an  unexpected 
''  turn  in  the  British  parliament :  That  the  duke  of 
•^  Marlborough  had  a  hst  of  the  discontented  mem- 
^^  bers  in  both  houses,  who  were  ready  to  turn  against 
•'*  the  court :  and  to  crown  all,  that  his  grace  had 
"  certain  intelligence  of  the  queen  being  in  so  ill  a 
**^  state  of  health,  as  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
'^  live  above  six  weeks."  So  restless  and  indefatiga- 
ble are  avarice  and  ambition,  when  inflamed  by  a 
desire  of  revenue  ! 

But  representations  which  had  been  so  often  tried, 
were  now  offered  too  late.  Most  of  the  allies,  ex- 
cept the  emperor,  were  willing  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  upon  her  majesty's  plan  ;  and  the  farther  delay 
of  tliree  weeks  must  be  chiefly  imputed  to  that  liti- 
gious manner  of  treating  peculiar  to  the  French ; 
whose  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  insisted  with  ob- 
stinacy upon  many  points,  which  at  Paris  mons.  de 
Torcy  had  given  up. 

The  emperor  expected  to  keep  all  he  already  pos- 
sessed in  Italy  ;  that  Port  Longuc,  on  the  Tuscan 
coast,  should  be  delivered  to  him  by  France ;  and 
lastly,  that  he  should  not  be  ^oliged  to  renounce 
Spain.  But  the  queen,  as  well  as  France,  thought 
rhat  his  imperial  majesty  ought  to  sit  down  con- 
tented with  his  partage  of  Naples  and  Milan  :  and 
to  restore  those  territories  in  Italy  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  rightful  proprietors,  and  by  the  pos- 
session of  which  he  was  grown  dangerous  to  the 
Italian  princes,  by  reviving  antiquated  claims  upon 
them. 

This  prince  had  likewise  objected  to  her  majesty's 
expedient  of  suffering  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  re- 
tain Luxembourg,  under  certain  conditions,  by  way 

of 
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of  security,  until  his  electorate  were  restored.  But 
the  queen,  supposing  that  these  affected  delays  were 
intended  only  with  a  view  of  continuing  the  war,  re- 
solved to  defer  the  peace  no  longer  on  the  emperor's 
account. 

In  the  middle  of  March  17  12-]  3,  a  courier  arrived 
at  Utrecht  from  France,  with  the  plan  of  a  general 
peace,  as  it  had  been  agreed  between  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  and  mons.  de  Torcy;  wherein  every 
particular  relating  to  the  interests  and  pretensions  of 
the  several  allies,  was  brought  so  near  to  what  each 
of  them  would  accept,  that  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries hoped  the  peace  would  be  general  in  ten  or 
twelve  days.  The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  were 
already  prepared,  and  others  were  daily  coming  in, 
by  means  of  their  lordships  good  offices,  who  found 
mons.  Mesnager  and  his  colleague  very  stubborn  to 
the  last.  Another  courier  was  dispatched  to  France, 
upon  some  disputes  about  inserting  the  titles  of 
her  majesty  and  the  most  christian  king;  and  to 
bring  a  general  plan  for  the  interests  of  those 
allies,  w^ho  should  not  be  ready  against  the  time 
prefixed.  The  French  renunciations  were  now  arriv- 
ed at  Utrecht ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  those,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  king  of  Spain,  should  be  in- 
serted at  length  in  every  treaty;  by  which  means 
the  whole  confederacy  would  become  guarantees 
of  them. 

The  courier  last  sent  to  France  returned  to  Utrecht 
on  the  27th  of  March,  with  the  concessions  of  that 
court  upon  every  necessary  point ;  so  that,  all  things 
being  ready  for  putting  a  period  to  this  great  and 
difficult  work,  the  lord  privy  seal  and  the  earl  of 
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Strafford  gave  notice  to  the  ministers  of  the  several 
alhes,  '^  That  their  lordships  had  appointed  Tuesday 
'^  the  3ist  instant,  wherein  lo  sign  a  treaty  of  peace 
'^  and  a  treaty  of  commerce,  between  the  queen  of 
"'  Great  Britain  their  mistress,  and  the  most  christian 
"  king  ;  and  hoped  the  said  alhes  v^^ould  be  prepared 
"•'  at  the  same  time  to  follow  their  example."  Ac- 
cordingly their  lordships  employed  the  three  inter- 
vening days,  in  smoothing  the  few  difficulties  that 
remained  between  the  French  ministers,  and  those  of 
the  several  confederate  powers. 

The  important  day  being  now  come,  the  lord 
bishop  of  Bristol  and  the  earl  of  Strafford  having 
assumed  the  cliaracter  of  ambassadors  extraordinary, 
gave  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  the  French  protestants 
to  the  mareschal  d'Uxelles  and  his  colleague,  who 
were  to  transmit  it  to  their  court ;  and  these  de- 
livered to  the  British  ambassadors  a  declaration  in 
waiting,  that  the  pretender  was  actually  gone  out  of 
France. 

The  conditions  of  peace  to  be  allowed  the  em- 
peror and  the  empire,  as  adjusted  between  Britain 
and  France,  vv^ere  now  likewise  dehvered  to  the  count 
Zmzendorf.  These  and  some  other  previous  matters 
of  smaller  consequence  being  finished,  the  treaties  of 
peace  and  commerce  between  her  majesty  of  Britain 
and  the  most  christian  king,  were  signed  at  the  lord 
privy  seal's  house,  between  two  and  three  of  the 
dock  in  the  afternoon.  The  ministers  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy  signed  about  an  hour  after.  Then  the 
assembly  adjourned  to  the  earl  of  Strafford's,  where 
they  all  went  to  dinner;  and  about  nine  at  night  the 
peace  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  Portugal,  by 

those 
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those  of  Prussia  at  eleven,  and   when  it  was  near 
midnight,  by  the  States. 

Thus,  after  all  the  opposition  raised  by  a  strong 
party  in  France,  and  by  a  virulent  faction  in  Britain; 
after  all  the  artifices  of  those  who  presided  at  the 
Hague,  who,  for  their  private  interest,  endeavoured, 
in  conjunction  vvith  their  friends  in  England,  to  pro- 
long the  war ;  after  the  restless  endeavours  of  the 
imperial  court  to  render  the  treaty  ineffectual ;  the 
firm  steady  conduct  of  the  queen,  the  wisdom  and 
courage  of  her  ministry,  and  the  abihties  of  those 
whom  she  employed  in  her  negotiations  abroad,  pre- 
vailed to  have  a  peace  signed  in  one  day^  by  every 
power  concerned,  except  Ihat  of  the  emperor  and 
the  empire  ;  for,  his  imperial  majesty  liked  his 
situation  too  well,  to  think  of  a  peace,  while  the 
drudgery  and  expenses  of  the  war  lay  upon  other 
shoulders,  and  the  advantages  were  to  redound  only 
to  himself. 

During  this  whole  negotiation,  the  king  of  Spain, 
who  was  not  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  confede- 
rates, had  consequently  no  minister  at  Utrecht ;  but 
the  differences  between  her  majesty  and  that  prince, 
were  easily  settled  by  the  lord  Lexington  at  Madrid, 
and  the  marquis  of  Monteleorrvhere  :  so  that,  upon 
the  duke  d'Ossuna's  arrival  at  the  congress,  some 
days  after  the  peace,  he  was  ready  to  conclude  a 
treaty  between  the  queen  and  his  master.  Neither 
is  it  probable  that  the  Dutch,  or  any  other  ally, 
except  the  emperor,  will  encounter  any  difficulties 
olF  moment,  to  retard  their  several  treaties  with  his 
catholick  majesty. 

The  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  between 
Britain  and  France  were  ratified  here  on  the  7th 
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of  April;  on  the  28th,  the  ratifications  were  ex- 
changed; and  on  the  5th  of  May,  the  peace  was 
proclaimed  in  the  usual  manner;  but  with  louder 
acclamations,  and  more  extraordinary  rejoicings  of 
the  people,  than  had  ever  been  remembered  on  the 
like  occasion. 
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XjLBOUT  a  month  before  the  demise  of  queen  Anne,  the  dean 
having  laboured  to  reconcile  the  ministers  to  each  other  without 
success,  retired  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Berkshire,  and  never 
saw  them  more.  But  during  this  retreat  he  wrote  the  following 
treatise,  which  he  thought  might  be  of  some  use  even  in  that  junc- 
ture, and  sent  it  up  to  London  to  be  printed ;  but,  upon  some 
difference  in  opinion  between  the  author  and  the  late  lord  Boling- 
broke,  the  publication  was  delayed  till  the  queen's  death,  and  then 
he  recalled  his  copy  :  it  vv^as  afterwards  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
late  alderman  Barber,  from  whom  it  was  obtained  to  be  printed. 
The  ruin  of  the  ministry,  by  this  animosity  among  themselves, 
was  long  foreseen  and  foretold  by  Swift,  and  it  appears  by  lord 
Bolingbroke's  letter  to  sir  William  Wyndham,  that  in  his  heart  he 
renounced  his  friendship  for  Oxford  long  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  though  it  did  not  appear  till  afterwards.  "The  peace,"  says 
he,  "  which  had  been  judged  to  be  the  only  solid  foundation  where- 
**  upon  we  could  erect  a  tory  system,  and  yet  when  it  was  made  we 
"  found  ourselves  at  a  stand;  nay  the  very  work,  which  ought 
*'  to  have  been  the  basis  of  our  strength,  was  in  part  demolished 
"  before  our  eyes,  and  we  were  stoned  with  the  ruins  of  it."  This 
event  probably  rendered  the  disunion  of  the  ministry  visible  ;  some, 
principally  endeavouring  to  secure  themselves,  some,  still  labouring 
to  establish  at  all  events  the  party  they  had  espoused,  which  saw 
nothing  but,  "  increase  of  mortification,  and  nearer  approaches  to 
"  ruin  :"  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  this  treatise 
was  w^ritten,  the  dean's  attempts  to  reconcile  his  friends  were  un- 
successful; for  Bolingbroke  declares,  that  he  abhorred  Oxford  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  would  rather  have  suffered  banishment  or 
death,  than  have  taken  measures  in  concert  with  him  to  have  avoid-, 
ed  either. 
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HATEVER  may  be  thought  or  practised  by 
profound  politicians^  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  reasonable  part  of  mankind^  that  the  most 
plain^  short,  easy,  safe,  and  lav/ful  way  to  any  good 
end,  is  not  more  eligible,  than  one  directly  contrary 
to  some  or  all  of  these  qualities.  I  have  been  fre- 
quently assured'  by  great  ministers,  that  politicks 
were  nothing  but  common  sense  ;  which,  as  it  was  the 
only  true  thing  they  spoke,  so  it  was  the  only  thing 
they  could  have  wished  I  should  not  believe.  God 
has  given  the  bulk  of  mankind  a  capacity  to  under- 
stand reason,  when  it  is  fairly  offered  ;  and  by  reason 
they  would  easily  be  governed,  if  it  were  left  to  their 
choice.  Those  princes  in  all  ages,  who  were  most 
distinguished  for  their  mysterious  skill  in  govern- 
ment, found  by  the  event,  that  they  had  ill  consulted 
their  own  quiet,  or  the  ease  and  happiness  of  their 
people ;  nor  has  posterity  remembered  them  with 
honour  :  such  as  Lysander  and  Philip  among  the 
Greeks,  Tiberius  in  Rome,  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth 
and  his  son  Caesar  Borgia,  queen  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  with  many 
others.     Nor  are  examples  less  frequent  of  ministers, 

famed 
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famed  for  men  of  great  intrigue*,  whose  politicks 
have  produced  httle  more  than  murmurings,  factions^, 
and  discontents,  which  usually  terminated  in  the  dis- 
grace and  ruin  of  the  authors. 

I  can  recollect  but  three  occasions  in  a  state, 
w^here  the  talents  of  such  men  may  be  thought  ne- 
cessary ;  I  mean  in  a  state  where  the  prince  is 
obeyed  and  loved  by  his  subjects:  first,  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  peace  ;  secondly,  in  adjusting  the 
interests  of  our  own  country,  with  those  of  the  na- 
tions round  us,  watching  the  several  motions  of 
our  neighbours  and  allies,  and  preserving  a  due 
balance  among  them. :  lastly,  in  the  management  of 
parties  and  factions  at  home.  In  the  first  of  these 
eases  I  have  often  heard  it  observed,  that  plain 
good  sense,  and  a  firm  adherence  to  the  point, 
have  proved  more  effectual  than  all  those  arts, 
which  I  remember  a  great  foreign  minister  used  in 
contempt  to  call  the  spirit  of  negotiating.  In  the 
second  case,  much  wisdom,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge in  affairs  both  foreign  and  domestick,  are 
certainly  required  :  after  which,  I  know  no  talents 
necessary  beside  method  and  skill  in  the  common 
forms  of  business.  In  the  last  case,  which  is  that 
of  managing  parties,  there  seems  indeed  to  be  more 
occasion  for  employing  this  gift  of  the  lower  po- 
liticks, whenever  the  tide  runs  high  against  the 
court  and  ministry ;  wdiich  seldom  happens  under 
any  tolerable  administration,  while  the  true  interest 
of  the  nation  is  pursued.  But,  here  in  England, 
(for  I  da  not  pretend  to  establish  maxims  of  go- 

*  This  expression,  ^  famed  for  men  of  deep  intrigue,*  is  very  in- 
accurate ;  it  should  be — *  famed  for  being  men,'  ^c» — Or,  *  famed 
&s  men  of  deep  intrigue/ 
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vernment  in  general)  while  the  prince  and  ministry, 
the  clergy,  the  majority  of  landed  men,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  people  appear  to  have  the  same  views  and  the 
same  principles^  it  is  not  obvious  to  me,  hovv  those  at 
the  helm  can  have  many  opportunities  of  showing 
their  skill  in  mystery  and  refinement,  beside  what 
themselves  think  fit  to  create. 

I  have  been  afllired  by  men  long  practised  in 
business,  that  the  secrets  of  court  are  much  fewer 
than  we  generally  suppose  ;  and  I  hold  it  for  the 
greatest  secret  of  court,  that  they  are  so  :  because 
the  first  springs  of  great  events,  like  those  of  great 
rivers,  are  often  so  mean  and  so  little,  that  in  de- 
cency they  ought  to  be  hid  :  and  therefore  mini- 
sters are  so  wise  to  leave  *  their  proceedings  to  be 
accounted  for  by  reasoners  at  a  distance,  who  often 
mould  them  into  systems,  that  do  not  only  go 
down  very  well  in  the  coifee-house,  but  are  sup- 
plies for  pamphlets  in  the  present  age,  and  may 
probably  furnish  materials  for  memoirs  and  histories 
in  the  next. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  even  those  who  are  very 
near  the  court,  and  are  supposed  to  have  a  large 
share  in  the  management  of  publick  matters,  are 
apt  to  deduce  wrong  consequences,  by  reasoning 
upon  the  causes  and  motives  of  those  actions,  where- 
in themselves  are  employed.  A  great  minister  puts 
you  a  case,  and  asks  your  opinion,  but  conceals  an 
essential  circumstance,  upon  which  the  whole  weight 
of  the  matter  turns;  then  he  despises  your  understand- 
ing for  counselling  him  no  better,  and   concludes 

*  It  should  be — *  so  wise  as  to  leave,'  ^c. 

he 
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he  ought  to  trust  entirely  to  his  own  wisdom.  Thus 
he  grows  to  abound  in  secrets  and  reserves,  even 
toward  those  with  whom  he  oaght  to  act  in  the 
greatest  confidence  and  concert :  and  thus  the  world 
is  brought  to  judge,  that  whatever  be  the  issue  and 
event,  it  was  all  foreseen,  contrived,  and  brought  to 
pass  by  some  masterstroke  of  his  politicks, 

I  could  produce  innumerable  instances,  from  my 
own  memory  and  observation,  of  events  imputed 
to  the  profound  skill  and  address  of  a  minister, 
which  in  reality  were  either  the  mere  effects  of 
negligence,  weakness,  humour,  passion,  or  pride  ; 
or  at  best,  but  the  natural  course  of  things  left  to 
themselve3. 

During  this  very  session  of  parliament,  a  most 
ingenious  gentleman,  who  has  much  credit  with 
those  in  power,  would  needs  have  it,  that  in  the 
late  dissensions  at  court,  which  grew  too  high  to 
be  any  longer  a  secret,  the  whole  matter  was  car- 
ried with  the  utmost  dexterity  on  one  side,  and 
with  manifest  ill  conduct  on  the  other.  To  prove 
this  he  made  use  of  the  most  plausible  topicks, 
drawn  from  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  se- 
veral persons  concerned,  as  well  as  of  her  majesty  ; 
all  which  he  knows  as  much  of  as  any  man  :  and 
gave  me  a  detail  of  the  whole  with  such  an  ap- 
pearance of  probability,  as  committed  to  writing 
would  pass  for  an  admirable  piece  of  secret  history. 
Yet  I  am  at  the  same  time  convinced  by  the 
strongest  reasons,  that  the  issue  of  those  dissensions, 
as  to  the  part  they  had  in  the  court  and  the  house  of 
lords,  was  partly  owing  to  very  different  causes,  and 
partly  to  the  situation  of  aflliirs_,  whence,  in  that  con- 
juncture^. 
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nine  fare,  they  could  not  easily  terminate  otherwise 
tiian  they  did,  whatever  unhappy  consequences  they 
may  have  for  the  future. 

In  hke  manner  I  have  heard  a  physician  pronounce 
with  great  gravity,  that  he  had  cured  so  many  patients 
of  mahgnant  fevers,  and  as  many  more  of  the  small- 
pox ;  whereas  in  truth  nine  parts  in  ten  of  those  who 
recovered,  owed  their  lives  to  the  strength  of  nature 
and  a  good  constitution,  while  such  a  one  happened 
to  be  their  doctor. 

But,  while  it  is  so  difficult  to  learn  the  springs 
and  motives  of  some  facts,  and  so  easy  to  forget 
the  circumstances  of  others,  it  is  no  wonder  tlie3^ 
should  be  so  grossly  misrepresented  to  the  pubhck  by 
curious  inquisitive  heads,  who  proceed  altogether 
upon  conjectures,  and  in  reasoning  upon  affairs  of 
state,  are  sure  to  be  mistaken  by  searching  too  deep. 
And  as  I  have  known  this  to  be  the  frequent  errour 
of  many  others,  so  I  am  sure  it  has  been  perpetually 
mine,  whenever  I  have  attempted  to  discover  the 
causes  of  political  events  by  refinement  and  con- 
jecture ;  which  I  must  acknowledge  has  very  muck 
abated  my  veneration  for  what  they  call  arcana 
mperii ;  whereof  I  dare  pronounce,  that  the  fewer 
tiiere  are  in  any  administration,  it  is  just  so  much 
the  better. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said,  has  by  no  means  been 
intended  to  detract  from  the  qualities  requisite  in 
those,  who  are  trusted  with  the  administration  of 
publick  affairs  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  know  no  station 
of  life,  where  great  abilities  and  virtues  of  all  kinds 
are  so  highly  necessary,  and  where  the  want  of  any 
is  so  quickly  or  universally  felt.  A  great  minister 
has  no  virtue,  for  which  the  publick  may  not  be 
7  the 
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the  better ;  nor  any  defect,  by  which  the  pubhck  is 
not  certainly  a  suiferer.  I  have  known  more  than 
once  or  twice  w^ithin  four  years  past,  an  omission, 
in  appearance  very  small,  prove  almost  fatal  to  a 
whole  scheme,  and  very  hardly  retrieved.  It  is  not 
always  sufficient  for  the  person  at  the  helm,  that  he 
is  intrepid  in  his  nature,  free  from  any  tincture  of 
avarice  or  corruption,  and  that  he  has  great  natural 
and  acquired  abilities. 

I  never  thought  the  reputation  of  much  secrecy, 
was  a  character  of  any  advantage  to  a  minister, 
because  it  put  all  other  men  upon  their  guard  to  be 
as  secret  as  he,  and  was  consequently  the  occasioa 
that  persons  and  things  were  always  misrepresented 
to  him  :  because  likewise,  too  great  an  affectation 
of  secrecy,  is  usually  thought  to  be  attended  with 
those  little  intrigues  and  refinements,  which,  among 
the  vulgar,  denominate  a  man  a  great  politician  ; 
but  among  others,  is  apt,  whether  deservedly  or 
not,  to  acquire  the  opinion  of  cunning  :  a  talent, 
which  differs  as  much  from  the  true  knowledge 
of  government,  as  that  of  an  attorney  from  an  able 
lawyer.  Neither  indeed  am  I  altogether  convinced, 
that  this  habit  of  multiplying  secrets,  may  not  be 
carried  on  so  far,  as  to  stop  that  communication 
which  is  necessary,  in  some  degi"^e,  among  all  w^ho 
have  any  considerable  part  in  the  management  of 
publick  affairs  :  because  I  have  observed  the  incon- 
vcniencies  arising  from  a  want  of  love  between  those 
who  were  to  give  directions,  to  have  been  of  as 
ill  consequence,  as  any  that  could  happen  from 
the  discovery  of  secrets.  I  suppose,  when  a  build- 
ing is  to  be  erected,  the  model  may  be  the  con- 
trivance only  of  one  head  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  that 

the 
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the  under-workmen  be  ordered  to  cut  stones  into 
certain  shapes,  and  place  them  in  certain  positions: 
but  the  several  master  builders  must  have  some  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  the  design,  without  which  they 
can  give  no  orders  at  all.  And,  indeed,  I  do  not 
know  a  greater  mark  of  an  able  minister,  than  that 
of  rightly  adapting  the  several  faculties  of  men ; 
nor  is  any  thing  more  to  be  lamented,  than  the  im- 
practicableness  of  doing  this  in  any  great  degree, 
under  our  present  circumstances ;  while  so  many 
shut  themselves  out  by  adhering  to  a  faction,  and 
while  the  court  is  enslaved  to  the  impatience  of 
others,  who  desire  to  sell  their  vote  or  their  interest, 
as  dear  as  they  can.  But  whether  this  has  not  been 
submitted  to  more  than  was  necessary,  whether  it  has 
not  been  dangerous  in  the  example,  and  pernicious 
in  the  practice,  I  will  leave  to  the  inquiry  of  those 
who  can  better  determine. 

It  may  be  matter  of  no  little  admiration  to  con- 
sider, in  some  lights,  the  state  of  affairs  among  u^ 
for  four  years  past.  The  queen,  finding  b.erself 
and  the  majority  of  her  kingdom  grown  weary  of 
the  avarice  and  insolence,  the  mistaken  politicks, 
and  destructive  principles  of  her  former  ministers, 
calls  to  the  service  of  the  publick  another  set  of 
men  who,  by  confession  of  their  enemies,  had  equal 
abilities  at  least  with  their  predecessors  ;  whose  in- 
terest made  it  necessary  for  them  (although  their 
inclinations  had  been  otherwise)  to  act  upon  those 
maxirns  which  were  most  agreeable  to  the  constitu- 
tion in  church  and  state  ;  whose  birth  and  patri- 
monies gave  them  weight  in  the  nation  :  and  who 
(I  speak  of  those  who  were  to  have  the  chief  part  in 
affairs)  had  long  lived  under  the  strictest  bonds  of 

friendship  : 
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friendship  :  with  all  these  advantages^  supported  by  a 
vast  majority  of  the  landed  interest,  and  the  inferiour 
clergy  almost  to  a  man,  we  have  several  times  seen 
the  present  administration  in  the  greatest  distress, 
and  very  near  the  brink  of  ruui,  together  with  the 
cause  of  the  church  and  monarchy  committed  to  their 
charge ;  neither  does  it  appear  to  me  at  the  minute  I 
am  now  writing,  that  their  power  or  duration  are  upon 
any  tolerable  foot  of  security  :  which  1  do  not  so 
much  impute  to  the  address  and  industry  of  their 
enemies,  as  to  some  failures  among  themselves, 
which  I  think  have  been  full  as  visible  in  their 
causes,  as  their  effects. 

Nothing  has  given  me  greater  indignation,  than  to 
behold  a  ministry,  who  came  in  with  the  advantages 
I  have  represented,  acting  ever  since  upon  the  de- 
fensive in  the  house  of  lords,  with  a  majority  on 
their  side  ;  and  instead  of  calling  others  to  account,, 
as  it  was  reasonably  expected,  mispending  their  time, 
and  losing  many  opportunities  of  doing  good,  be- 
cause a  struggling  faction  kept  them  continually  in 
play.  This  courage  among  the  adversaries  of  the 
court,  was  inspired  into  them  by  various  incidents, 
for  every  one  of  which  I  think  the  ministers,  or,  (if 
that  was  the  case)  the  minister  alone  is  to  answer. 

For,  first,  that  race  of  politicians,  who  in  the 
cant  phrase  are  called  the  a'/z/W/j/V^/i-"^,  was  never  so 
numerous,  or  at  le^st  so  active,  as  it  has  been  since 
the  great  change  at  court ;  many  of  those  who  pre- 
tended wholly  to   be    in  with   the  principles   upon 

which 

*  Whims lails,  were  tories  who  had  been  eager  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  till  the  treaties  were  perfected,  then  they  could  come 
wp  to  HQ  direct  approbation;  in  the  clamour  raised  about  the  danger 

of 
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which  her  majesty  and  her  new  servants  proceeded, 
cither  absenting  themselves  with  the  utmost  indif- 
ference, in  those  conjunctures  whereon  the  whole 
cause  depended,  or  siding  directly  with  the  enemy. 

I  very  well  remember,  when  this  ministry  was 
not  above  a  year  old,  there  was  a  little  murmur- 
ing among  such  as  are  called  the  higher  tories  or 
churchmen,  that  quicker  progress  was  not  made 
in  removing  those  of  the  discontented  party  out  of 
employments.  I  remember  likewise,  the  reason- 
ings upon  this  matter  were  various,  even  among 
many  who  were  allowed  to  know  a  good  deal  of 
the  inside  of  the  court ;  some  supposed  the  queen 
was  at  first  prevailed  upon  to  make  that  great 
change,  with  no  other  view,  than  that  of  acting 
for  the  future  upon  a  moderating  scheme,  in  order 
to  reconcile  both  parties  ;  and  I  believe  there  might 
possibly  have  been  some  grounds  for  this  supposi- 
tion. Others  conceived  the  employments  were  left 
undisposed  of,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  hopes  of 
many  more  impatient  candidates,  than  ever  could 
be  gratified.  This  has  since  been  looked  on  as  a 
very  high  strain  of  politicks,  and  to  have  succeeded 
accordingly ;  because  it  is  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  the  numerous  pretenders  to  places  would  never 
have  been  kept  in  order,  if  all  expectation  had  been 
cut  off.  Others  were  yet  more  refined  ;  and  thought 
it  neither  wise  nor    safe   wholly  to  extinguish    all 

of  the  succession,   they  joined  the    whigs,   and  declared  directly 
against  their  party,  and  affected  in  most  other  points  a  most  glorious 
neutrality.     See  Bolin.  Lett,  to  Wynd.  p.  48,  49. 
As  party-man,  who  leaves  the  rest, 
Is  call'd  but  n.vhi?nslcal  a.1  best. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  iz^. 
Vol.  IV.   ^  ,     S  opposition 
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opposition  from  the  other  side  ;  because,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  parties  in  an  English  parhament ;  and  a 
faction  already  odious  to  the  people,  might  be  suf- 
fered to  continue  with  less  danger,  than  any  new  one 
that  could  arise.     To  confirm  this  it  was  said,  that 
the  majorit}^  in  the  house  of  commons  was  too  great 
on  the  side  of  the  high-church,  and  began  to  form 
themselves  into  a  body  (by  the  name  of  the  October 
club)  in  order  to  put  the  ministry  under  subjection. 
Lastly,  the  danger  of  introducing  too  great  a  number 
of  unexperienced  men  at  once  into  office,  was  urged 
as  an  irrefragable  reason  for  making  changes  by  slow 
degrees.     To  discard   an  able  officer   from  an  em- 
ployment, or  part  of  a   commission,  where  the   re- 
venue or  trade  were  concerned,  for  no   other  reason 
but    differing    in    some    principles  of   government, 
might  be  of  terrible  consequence. 

Hovv'ever,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  these  ex- 
cuses vv'cre  able  to  pass  among  m.en,  who  argued 
only  from  the  principles  of  general  reason.  For 
first,  they  looked  upon  all  schemes  of  comprehen- 
sion, lo  be  as  visionary  and  impossible  in  the  state, 
as  in  the  church.  Secondly,  while  the  spirit  raised 
by  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  continued  in  motion, 
men  v/ere  not  so  keen  upon  coming  in  themselves, 
as  to  see  their  enemies  out,  and  deprived  of  all 
assistance  to  do  mischief:  and  it  is  urged  farther, 
that  this  general  ambition  of  hunting  after  places, 
grew  chiefly  from  seeing  them  so  long  undisposed  of, 
and  from  too  general  an  encouragement  by  promises 
to  all,  w4io  w^ere  thought  capable  of  doing  either 
good  or  hurt.  Thirdly,  the  fear  of  creating  another 
party,  in  case  the  present  fliction  were  wholly  sub- 
dued. 
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dued,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  plain  men,  and  in  regard 
to  the  situation  of  our  affairs,  too  great  a  sacrifice  of 
the  nation's  safety  to  the  genius  of  poHticks ;  con- 
sidering how  much  was  to  be  done,  and  how  httle 
time  might  probably  be  allowed.  Besides,  the  divi- 
sion of  a  house  of  commons  into  court  and  country 
parties,  which  was  the  evil  they  seemed  to  appre- 
hend, could  never  be  dangerous  to  a  good  ministry, 
who  had  the  true  interest  and  constitution  of  their 
country  at  heart :  as  for  the  apprehension  of  too  great 
a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  it  appeared  to 
be  so  vain,  that  upon  some  points  of  importance  the 
court  was  hardly  able  to  procure  one.  And  the 
October  club,  which  appeared  so  formidable  at  first 
to  som^e  pohticians,  proved  in  the  sequel  to  be  the 
chief  support  of  those  who  suspected  them.  It  was 
likewise  very  well  known  that  the  greatest  part  of 
those  men,  whom  the  former  ministry  left  in  posses- 
sion of  employments,  were  loudly  charged  with  in- 
sufficiency or  corruption,  over  and  above  their  ob- 
noxious tenets  in  religion  and  government ;  so  that 
it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
make  a  worse  choice  :  beside  that  the  plea  for 
keeping  men  of  factious  principles  in  employment 
upon  the  score  of  their  abilities,  was  thought  to  be 
extended  a  little  too  far,  and  construed  to  take  in 
all  employments  whatsoever,  although  many  of  them 
required  no  more  abilities  than  would  serve  to  qualify 
a  gentleman-usher  at  court :  so  that  this  last  excuse 
for  the  very  slow  steps  made  in  disarming  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  crov^n,  was  allowed  indeed  to  have 
more  plausibility,  but  less  truth,  than  any  of  the 
former. 

I  do  not  here  pretend  to  condemn  the  counsels  or 

s  2  actions 
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actions  of  the  present  ministry  :  their  safety  and  in- 
terest are  visibly  united  with  those  of  the  publick, 
they  are  persons  of  unquestionable  abilities,  alto- 
gether unsuspected  of  avarice  or  corruption,  and 
have  the  advantage  to  be  farther  recommended  by 
the  dread  and  hatred  of  the  opposite  faction.  How- 
ever, it  is  manifest  that  the  zeal  of  their  friends  has 
been  cooling  toward  them  for  above  two  years  past : 
they  have  been  frequently  deserted  or  distressed 
upon  the  most  pressing  occasions,  and  very  near 
giving  up  in  despair  :  their  characters  have  been 
often  treated  with  the  utmost  barbarity  and  injustice, 
in  both  houses,  by  scurrilous  and  enraged  orators  ; 
while  their  nearest  friends,  and  even  those  who  must 
have  a  share  in  their  disgrace,  never  offered  a  word 
in  their  vindication. 

When  I  examine  with  myself  what  occasions  the 
ministry  may  have  given  for  this  coldness,  incon- 
stancy, and  discontent  among  their  friends,  I  at 
the  same  time  recollect  the  various  conjectures, 
reasonings,  and  suspicions,  which  have  run  so  freely 
for  three  years  past,  concerning  the  designs  of  the 
court :  I  do  not  only  mean  such  conjectures,  as  arc 
born  in  a  coffeehouse,  or  invented  by  the  malice 
of  a  party  ;  but  also  the  conclusions  (however  mis- 
taken) of  wise  and  good  men,  whose  quality  and 
station  fitted  them  to  understand  the  reason  of 
publick  proceedings,  and  in  whose  power  it  lay  to 
recommend  or  disgrace  an  administration  to  the 
people.  I  must  therefore  take  the  l)oldness  to  assert, 
that  ail  these  discontents,  how  ruinous  soever  they 
may  prove  in  the  consequences,  have  most  unne- 
cessarily arisen  from  the  want  of  a  due  communi- 
cation and  concert.     Every  man  must  have  a  light 

sufficient 
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suifficient  for  the  length  of  the  way  he  is  appointed 
to  go :  there  is  a  degree  of  conlidence  due  to  all 
stations  :  and  a  petty  constable  will  neither  act 
cheerfully  nor  wisely^  without  that  sliare  of  it  which 
properly  belongs  to  him  :  altliough  the  main  spring 
of  a  watch  be  out  of  sight,  there  is  an  intermediate 
communication  between  it  and  the  smallest  wheel^ 
or  else  no  useful  motion  could  be  performed.  This 
reserved  mysterious  way  of  acting,  upon  points, 
where  there  appeared  not  the  least  occasion  for  it, 
and  toward  persons,  who,  at  least  in  right  of  their 
posts^  expected  a  more  open  treatment,  was  im« 
puted  to  some  hidden  design,  which  every  man  con- 
jectured to  be  the  very  thing  he  was  most  afraid  of. 
Those  who  professed  the  height  of  what  is  called 
the  church  principle,  suspected,  that  a  comprehen- 
sion was  intended,  wherein  the  moderate  men  on 
both  sides  might  be  equally  employed.  Others 
went  farther,  and  dreaded  such  a  comprehension, 
as  directly  tending  to  bring  the  old  exploded  prin- 
ciples and  persons  once  more  into  pjay.  Ai^;ain, 
some  affected  to  be  uneasy  about  the  succession, 
and  seemed  to  think  there  was  a  view  of  mtro- 
ducing  that  person,  whatever  he  is,  who  pretends 
to  claim  the  crown  by  inheritance.  Others,  espe- 
cially of  late,  surmised  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
demands  of  the  house  of  Hanover  were  mdustri- 
ously  fomented    by  some   in    power,    without   the 

privity  of  the or  — — .     Now,  althouph  these 

accusations  were  too  inconsistent  to  be  all  of  them 
true,  yet  they  were  maliciously  suffered  to  pass, 
and  thereby  took  off  much  of  that  popularity,  of 
w^hich  those  at  the  helm  stood  in  need^  to  support 
them  under  the  difFlculties  of  a  long  perplexing  ne- 

s  3  gotiation^ 
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gotiation,  a  daily  addition  of  publick  debts^  and  an 
exhausted  treasury. 

But  the  effects  of  this  mystical  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding did  not  end  here  :  for,  the  late  dissensions 
between  the  great  men  at  court  (which  have  been, 
for  some  time  past,  the  publick  entertainment  of 
every  coffeehouse)  are  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  same  fountain  ;  while,  on  one  side  very  great 
reserve,  and  certainly  very  great  resentment  on  the 
other*,  if  we  may  believe  general  report  (for  I  pre- 
tend to  know  no  farther)  have  inflamed  animosities 
to  such  a  height,  as  to  make  all  reconcilement  im- 
practicable. Supposing  this  to  be  true,  it  may  serve 
for  a  great  lesson  of  humiliation  to  mankind,  to 
behold  the  habits  and  passions  of  men,  otherwise 
higiily  accomplished, triumphing  over  interest,  friend- 
ship, honour,  and  their  own  personal  safety,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  country,  and  probably  of  a  most  gracious 
princess,  who  has  entrusted  it  to  them,  A  ship's 
crew  quarrelling  in  a  storm,  or  while  their  enemies  are 
within  gunshot,  is  but  a  faint  idea  of  this  fatal  in- 
fatuation :  of  which,  although  it  be  hard  to  say 
enough,  some  people  may  think  perhaps  I  have  al- 
ready said  too  much. 

Since  this  unhappy  incident,  the  desertion  of 
friends,  and  loss  of  reputation  have  been  so  great, 
that  I  do  not  see  how  the  ministers  could  have 
continued  many  weeks  in  their  stations,  if  their 
opposers  of  all  kinds  had  agreed  about  the  methods 
by  which  they  should  be  ruined  :  and  their  pre- 
servation hitherto  seems  to  resemble  his,  who  had 

*  Lord  Oxford's  reserve  was  the  caufe  of  Bclingbroke's  resent- 
ment, 

two 
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two  poisons  given  him  together  of  contrary  opera- 
tions. 

It  may  seem  very  impertinent  in  one  of  my  level, 
to  point  out  to  those,  who  sit  at  the  helm,  Vvhat 
course  they  ought  to  steer.  I  know  enough  of 
courts  to  be  sensible,  how  mean  an  opinion  great 
ministers  have  of  most  men's  understandings  ;  to  a 
degree,  that  in  any  other  science,  would  be  called 
the  grossest  pedantry.  However,  unless  I  offer  my 
sentiments  in  this  point,  all  I  have  hitherto  said, 
will  be  to  no  purpose. 

The  general  wishes  and  desires  of  a  people,  are 
perhaps  m.ore  obvious  to  other  men,  than  to  mini- 
sters of  state.  There  are  two  points  of  the  highest 
importance,  wherein  a  very  great  majority  of  the 
kingdom  appear  perfectly  hearty  and  unanimous. 
First,  that  the  church  of  England  should  be  pre- 
served entire  in  all  her  rights,  powers  and  privi- 
leges ;  all  doctrines  relating  to  government  dis- 
couraged, which  she  condemns ;  all  schisms,  sects 
and  heresies  discountenanced,  and  kept  under  due 
subjection,  as  far  as  consists  with  the  lenity  of  our 
constitution  ;  her  open  enemies  (among  whom  I 
inchjde  at  least  dissenters  of  all  denominations)  not 
trusted  with  the  smallest  degree  of  civil  or  military 
power ;  and  her  secret  adversaries,  under  the  names 
of  whigs,  low  church,  republicans,  moderation-mien, 
and  the  like,  receive  no  marks  of  favour  from  the 
crown,  but  what  they  should  deserve  by  a  sincere 
reformation. 

Had  this  point  been  steadily  pursued  in  all  its 
parts,  for  three  years  past,  and  asserted  as  the 
avowed  resolution  of  the  court,  there  must  pro- 
bably  have    been    an   end   of  faction,    v/hich    has 

s  4  been 
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been  able,  ever  since,  with  so  much  vigour  to 
disturb  and  insult  the  administration.  I  know 
very  well,  that  some  refiners  pretend  to  argue  for 
the  usefulness  of  parties  in  such  a  government  as 
ours  :  I  have  said  something  of  this  already,  and 
have  heard  a  great  many  idle  wise  topicks  upon  the 
subject.  But  I  shall  not  argue  that  matter  at  pre-^ 
sent :  I  suppose,  if  a  man  think  it  necessary  to  play 
with  a  serpent,  he  will  choose  one  of  a  kind  that  is 
least  mischievous ;  otherwise,  although  it  appears 
to  be  crushed,  it  may  have  life  enough  to  sting  him 
to  death.  So,  I  think  it  is  not  safe  tampering  with 
the  present  faction,  at  least  in  this  juncture  :  first, 
because  their  principles  and  practices  have  been  al- 
ready very  dangerous  to  the  constitution  in  church 
and  state  :  secondly,  because  they  are  highly  irri- 
tated with  the  loss  of  their  power,  full  of  venom 
and  vengeance,  and  prepared  to  execute  every  thing 
that  rage  or  malice  can  suggest :  but  principally, 
because  they  have  prevailed,  by  misrepresentations, 
and  other  artifices,  to  make  the  successor  look  upon 
them  as  the  only  persons  he  can  trust  :  upon  which 
account  they  cannot  be  too  soon,  or  too  much  dis- 
abled :  neither  will  England  ever  be  safe  from  the 
attempts  of  this  wicked  confederacy,  until  their 
strength  and  interests  shall  be  so  far  reduced,  that 
for  the  future  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
crown,  although  in  conjunction  with  any  rich  and 
factious,  body  of  men,  to  choose  an  ill  majority  i^ 
the  house  of  commons. 

One  step  very  necessary  to  this  great  work  will 
be,  to  regulate  the  army,  and  chiefly  those  troops 
which,  in  their  turns,  have  the  care  of  her  m.a- 
jcsty's   person  ;    who  are   most   of   them  fitter    to 

guard 
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guard  a  prince  under  a  high  court  of  justice,  than 
seated  on  the  throne.  The  pecuUar  hand  of  Provi- 
dence has  hitherto  preserved  her  majesty,  encom- 
passed, whether  sleeping  or  travelling,  by  her  ene- 
mies :  but  since  religion  teaches  us,  that  Providence 
ought  not  to  be  tempted,  it  is  ill  venturing  to  trust 
that  precious  life  any  longer  to  those,  who,  by 
their  publick  behaviour  and  discourse,  discover 
their  impatience  to  see  it  at  an  end  ;  that  they  may 
have  liberty  to  be  the  instruments  of  glutting  at 
once  the  revenge  of  their  patrons  and  their  own. 
It  should  be  well  remembered,  what  a  satisfaction 
these  gentlemen  (after  the  example  of  their  betters) 
were  so  sanguine  to  express  upon  the  queen's  last 
illness  at  Windsor,  and  what  threatenings  they 
used  of  refusing  to  obey  their  general,  in  case  that 
illness  had  proved  fatal.  Nor  do  I  think  it  a  want 
of  charity  to  suspect,  that  in  such  an  evil  day,  an 
enraged  faction  would  be  highly  pleased  with  the 
power  of  the  sword,  and  with  great  connivance 
leave  it  so  long  unsheathed,  until  they  were  got 
rid  of  their  most  formidable  adversaries.  In  the 
mean  time  it  must  be  a  very  melancholy  prospect, 
that  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  visit  us  with 
this  calamity,  those  who  are  paid  to  be  defenders 
of  the  civil  power,  will  stand  ready  for  any  acts 
of  violence,  that  a  junto  composed  of  the  greatest 
enemies  to  the  constitution,  shall  think  fit  to  enjoin 
them. 

The  other  point  of  great  importance  is,  the  se- 
curity of  the  protestant  succession  in  the  house  of 
Hanover  :  not  from  any  partiality  to  that  illustrious 
house,  farther  than  as  it  has  had  the  honour  to  mingle 
ivith  the  blood  royal  of  England,  and  is  the  nearest 

branch 
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branch  of  our  regal  line  reformed  from  popery. 
This  point  has  one  advantage  over  the  former^  that 
both  parties  profess  to  desire  the  same  blessing  for 
posterity,  but  differ  about  the  means  of  securing  it. 
Whence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  the  protestant  suc- 
cession, in  appearance  the  desire  of  the  whole  nation, 
has  proved  the  greatest  topick  of  slander,  jealousy, 
suspicion  and  discontent. 

I  have  been  so  curious  to  ask=^  several  acquaint- 
ances among  the  opposite  party,  whether  they,  or 
their  leaders,  did  really  suspect  there  had  been 
ever  any  design  in  the  ministry  to  weaken  the 
succession  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  or  of  any 
other  person  whatsoever.  Some  of  them  freely 
answered  in  the  negative  :  others  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  but  added,  they  did  not  know  what  might 
be  done  in  time,  and  upon  farther  provocations  : 
others  again  seemed  to  believe  the  affinnative,  but 
could  never  produce  any  plausible  grounds  for  their 
belief.  I  have  likewise  been  assured  by  a  person  of 
some  consequence,  that  during  a  very  near  and  con- 
stant familiarity  with  the  great  men  at  court  for 
four  years  past,  he  never  could  observe,  even  in  those 
hours  of  conversation  where  there  is  usually  least 
restraint,  that  one  word  ever  passed  among  them  to 
show  a  dislike  to  the  present  settlement ;  although 
they  would  sometimes  lament,  that  the  false  repre- 
sentations of  theirs^  and  the  kingdom's  enemies,  had 
made  some  impressions  in  the  mind  of  the  successor. 
As  to  my  own  circle  of  acquaintance,  I  can  safely 
affirm,  that  excepting  those  who  are  nonjurors  by 
profession,  I  have  not  met  with  above  two  persons 

*  It  should  be — '  fo  curious  as  to  ask.' 

who 
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who  appeared  to  have  any  scriiplcs  concerning  the 
present  Umitation  of  the  crown.  I  therefore  think 
it  may  very  impartially  be  pronounced,  that  the 
number  of  those,  who  wish  to  see  the  son  of  the 
abdicated  prince  upon  the  throne,  is  altogether  in- 
considerable. And  flunher,  I  believe  it  will  be 
found,  that  there  are  none  who  so  much  dread  any 
attempt  he  shall  make  for  the  recovery  of  his  ima- 
gined rights,  as  the  Roman  Catholicks  of  England  ; 
who  love  their  freedom  and  properties  too  well  to 
desire  his  entrance  by  a  French  army,  and  a  field 
of  blood  ;  w^ho  must  continue  upon  the  same  foot, 
if  he  changes  his  religion,  and  must  expect  to  be 
the  first  and  greatest  sutTerers,  if  he  should  happen 
to  fail. 

As  to  the  person  of  this  nominal  prince,  he  lies 
tinder  all  manner  of  disadvantages  :  the  vulgar 
imagine  him  to  have  been  a  child  imposed  upon 
the  nation  by  the  fraudulent  zeal  of  his  parents, 
and  their  bigotted  counsellors ;  who  took  special 
care,  against  all  the  rales  of  common  policy,  to 
educate  him  in  their  hateful  superstition,  sucked  in 
with  his  milk,  and  confirmed  in  his  manhood,  too 
strongly  to  be  now  shaken  by  Mr.  Lesley  ;  and  a 
counterfeit  conversion  will  be  too  gross  to  pass  upon 
the  kingdom,  after  what  we  have  seen  and  suffered 
from  the  like  practice  in  his  father.  He  is  like- 
wise said  to  be  of  weak  intellectuals,  and  an  un- 
sound constitution  :  he  was  treated  contemptibly 
enough  by  the  young  princes  of  France,  even 
during  the  war  ;  is  now  wholly  neglected  by  that 
crown,  and  driven  to  live  in  exile  upon  a  small 
exhibition  :  he  is  utterly  unknown  in  England, 
which  he  left  in  the  cradle  :  his  father's  friends  are 

most 
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most  of  them  dead,  the  rest  antiquated  or  poor. 
Six  and  twenty  years  have  ahnost  past  since  the 
revolution^  and  the  bulk  of  those  who  are  now 
most  in  action  either  at  court,  in  parliament,  or 
publick  offices,  were  then  boys  at  school  or  the 
universities,  and  look  upon  that  great  change  to 
Lave  happened  during  a  period  of  time  for  which 
they  are  not  accountable.  The  logick  of  the  highest 
tories  is  now,  that  this  was  the  establishment  they 
found,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  a  capacity  of 
judging  ;  that  they  had  no  hand  in  turning  out  the 
late  king,  and  therefore  had  no  crime  to  answer 
for,  if  it  were  any  :  that  the  inheritance  to  the 
crown  is  fixed  in  pursuance  of  laws  m.ade  ever 
since  their  remembrance,  by  which  all  papists  are 
excluded,  and  they  have  no  other  rule  to  go  by: 
that  they  will  no  more  dispute  king  William  the 
Third's  title,  than  king  William  the  First's ;  since 
they  must  have  recourse  to  history  for  both  :  that 
they  have  been  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  pas- 
sive obedience,  non-resistance,  and  hereditary  rights 
and  find  them  all  necessary  for  preserving  the  pre- 
sent establishment  in  church  and  state,  and  for  con- 
tinuing the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  and 
must  in  their  own  opinion  renounce  all  those 
doctrines  by  setting  up  any  other  title  to  the  crown. 
This,  I  say,  seems  to  be  the  political  creed  of  all 
the  high  principled  men  I  have  for  some  time  met 
with  of  forty  years  old  and  under  ;  which  although 
I  do  not  pretend  to  justify  in  every  part,  yet  I  am 
sure  it  sets  the  protestant  succession  upon  a  much 
firmer  foundation,  than  all  the  indigested  schemes  of 
those  who  profess  to  act  upon  what  they  call  revo- 
lution principles. 

Neither 
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Neither  should  it  perhaps  be  soon  forgotten,  that 
during  the  greatest  hcentiousness  of  the  press,  while 
the  sacred  character  of  the  queen  was  every  day  in- 
sulted in  factious  papers  and  ballads,  not  the  least 
reflecting  insinuation  ever  appeared  against  the 
Hanover  family^  whatever  occasion  was  offered  to  in- 
temperate pens,  by  the  rashness  or  indiscretion  of 
one  or  two  ministers  from  thence. 

From  ail  these  considerations  I  must  therefore  lay 
it  down  as  an  uncontestable  truth,  that  the  succession 
lo  these  kingdoms  in  the  illustrious  house  of  Hanover, 
is  as  firmly  secured  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  can 
possibly  admit,  by  the  oaths  of  all  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  any  ofiice,  by  the  very  principles  of 
those  who  are  termed  the  high  church,  by  the  gene- 
ral inclinations  of  the  people,  by  the  insignificancy 
of  that  person  who  claims  it  from  inheritance,  and 
the  little  assistance  he  can  expect  either  from  princes 
abroad,  or  adherents  at  home. 

However,  since  the  virulent  opposers  of  the  queen 
and  her  administration,  have  so  far  prevailed  by  their 
emissaries  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  and  by  their 
practices  upon  one  or  two  ignorant,  unmannerly 
messengers  from  thence,  as  to  make  the  elector  desire 
some  farther  security,  and  send  over  a  memorial  here 
to  that  end  :  the  great  question  is,  how  to  give 
reasonable  satisfaction  to  his  highness,  and  (what 
is  infinitely  of  greater  consequence)  at  the  sam€ 
time  consult  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  queen, 
whose  quiet  possession  is  of  much  more  consequence 
to  us  of  the  present  age,  than  his  reversion.  The 
substance  of  his  memorial,  if  I  retain  it  right,  is,  to 
desire  that  some  one  of  his  family  might  live  in  Eng- 
land, with  such  a  maintenance  as  is  usual  to  those  of 
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the  royal  blood,  and  that  certain  tides  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  rest,  according  to  ancient  custom. 
The  memorial  does  not  specify  which  of  the  family 
should  be  invited  to  reside  here  ;  and  if  it  had,  I 
believe  however^  her  majesty  would  have  looked 
upon  it  as  a  circumstance  left  to  her  ov/n  choice. 

But,  as  all  this  is  most  manifesdy  unnecessary  in 
itself,  and  only  in  compliance  v\ith  the  mistaken 
doubts  of  a  presumptive  heir;  so  the  nation  w^ould 
(to  speak  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Steele)  expect,  that 
her  majesty  should  be  m.ade  perfectly  easy  from  that 
side  for  the  future  ;  no  m.ore  to  be  alarmed  with  ap- 
prehensions of  visits,  or  demands  of  writs  *,  where 
she  has  not  thought  fit  to  give  any  invitation.  The 
nation  v/ould  likev/ise  expect^  that  there  should  be 
an  end  of  all  private  commerce  between  that  court, 
and  the  leaders  of  a  party  here  ;  and  that  his  electoral 
highness  should  declare  himself  entirely  satisfied  with 
all  her  majesty's  proceedings,  Iier  treaties  of  peace 
and  commerce,  her  alliances  abroad,  her  choice  of 
ministers  at  home,  and  particularly  in  her  most  graci- 
ous condescensions  to  his  request :  that  he  would 
upon  all  proper  occasions,  and  in  the  most  publick 
manner,  discover  his  utter  dislike  of  factious  persons 
and  principles,  but  especially  of  that  party,  which, 
under  the  pretence  or  shelter  of  his  protection,  has 
so  long  disquieted  the  kingdom  :  and  lastly,  that  he 
would  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  iht  queen,  and 
justice  of  the  nation,  in  so  fully  securing  the  suc- 
cession to  his  family. 

*  Baron  Schutz,  envoy  extraordinary  from  the  elector  of  Ha- 
nover, demanded  a  writ  for  the  electoral  prince  to  sit  in  the  house 
of  peers  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  and  it  was  expected  that  his  high- 
nt;5»  would  have  made  a  visit  to  the  court  of  London. 

7  It 
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It  is  indeed  a  problem  which  I  could  never  coira^- 
prehend,  why  the  court  of  Hanover,  who  have  all 
along  thought  themselves  so  perfectly  secure  in  the 
affections,  the  principles,  and  the  professions  of  the 
low  church  party,  should  not  have  endeavoured, 
according  to  the  usual  politicks  of  princes,  to  gain 
over  those  who  were  represented  as  their  enemies ; 
.since  these  supposed  enemies  had  made  so  many  ad- 
vances, were  in  possession  of  all  the  power,  had 
framed  the  very  settlem.ent  to  wdiich  that  illustrious 
family  owes  its  claim ;  had  all  of  them  abjured  the 
pretender;  were  now  employed  in  the  great  offices 
of  state,  and  composed  a  m.ajority  in  both  houses  of 
parliament.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  queen  lier- 
self,  with  the  bulk  of  the  landed  gentry  and  com- 
monalty throughout  the  kingdom,  were  of  the  num.- 
ber.  This,  one  would  think,  might  be  a  strength. 
sufficient  not  only  to  obstruct,  but  to  bestow  a  suc- 
cession :  and  since  the  presumed  heir  could  not  but 
be  perfectly  secure  of  the  other  party,  whose  greatest 
avowed  grievance  was  the  pretended  danger  of  his 
future  rights ;  it  must  therefore  surely  have  been 
worth  his  while,  to  have  made  at  least  one  step  tow^ard 
cultivating  a  fair  correspondence  with  the  pow^r  in 
possession.  Neither  could  those,  who  are  called 
his  friends,  have  blamed  him,  or  with  the  least 
decency  enter  into  any  engagements  for  defeating 
his  title. 

But  why  might  not  the  reasons  of  this  proceeding 
in  the  elector,  be  directly  contrary  to  what  is  com- 
monly imagined  ?  Methinks  I  could  endeavour  to 
behcve,  that  his  highness  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  both  parties ;  is  convinced,  that  no  true  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  England  can  easily  be  shaken  in 

his 
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his  princijjles  of  loyalty,  or  forget  the  obligation  of 
an  oath,  by  any  provocation.  That  these  are  there- 
fore the  people  he  intends  to  rely  upon,  and  keeps 
only  fair  with  the  others,  from  a  true  notion  he  has 
of  their  doctrines,  which  prompt  them  to  forget  their 
duty  upon  every  motive  of  interest  or  ambition.  If 
this  conjecture  be  right,  his  highness  cannot  sure  but 
entertain  a  very  high  esteem  of  such  ministers,  who 
continue  to  act  under  the  dread  and  appearance  of  a 
successor's  utmost  displeasure^  and  the  threats  of  an 
enraged  faction,  whom  he  is  supposed  alone  to 
favour,  and  to  be  guided  entirely  in  his  judgment  of 
British  affairs,  and  persons,  by  their  opinions. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  :  the  presence  of 
that  infant  prince  *  among  us,  could  not,  I  think, 
in  any  sort  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
queen;  he  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  corrupted 
in  his  principles,  or  exposed  in  his  person  by  vicious 
companions ;  he  could  be  at  the  head  of  no  factious 
clubs  and  cabals,  nor  be  attended  by  a  hired  rabble, 
which  his  flatterers  might  represent  as  popularity. 
He  would  have  none  of  that  impatience  which  die 
frailty  of  human  nature  gives  to  expecting  heirs. 
There  would  be  no  pretence  for  men  to  m.ake  their 
court,  by  affecting  German  modes  and  refinements 
in  dress  or  behaviour :  nor  v/ould  there  be  any  oc- 
casion  of  insinuadng  to  him,  hov/  much  more  his 
levee  was  frequented,  than  the  antechamber  of  St. 
James's.  Add  to  all  this,  the  advantages  of  being 
educated  in  our  religion,  laws,  language,  manners, 
nature  of  government,  each  so  very  different  from 

*  The  infant  prince  was  the  son  of  the  electoral  prince  of  Ha- 
nover, who  mi^ht  be  chosen  to  reside  here  in  consequence  of  the 
memorial. 

thos 
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those  he  would  leave  behind.  By  which  likewise  he 
might  be  highly  useful  to  his  father,  if  that  prince 
should  happen  to  survive  her  majesty. 

The  late  king  William,  who  after  his  marriage 
with  the  lady  Mary  of  England,  could  have  no  pro- 
bable expectation  of  the  crov/n,  and  very  little  even 
of  being  a  queen's  husband  (the  duke  of  York 
having  a  young  wife)  was  no  stranger  to  our  language 
or  manners;,  and  went  often  to  the  chapel  of  his 
princess ;  which  I  observe  the  rather,  because  I  could 
heartily  wish  the  like  disposition  were  in  another 
court,  and  because  it  may  be  disagreeable  to  a  prince 
to  take  up  new  doctrines  on  a  sudden^  or  speak  to 
his  subjects  by  an  interpreter. 

An  illnatured  or  inquisidve  man  may  still,  per- 
haps, desire  to  press  the  question  farther,  by  asking, 
what  is  to  be  done,  in  case  it  should  so  happen,  that 
this  malevolent  w^orking  party  at  home,  has  credit 
enough  with  the  court  of  Hanover,  to  continue  the 
suspicion,  jealousy,  and  uneasiness  there,  against  the 
queen  and  her  ministry  ;  to  make  such  demands  be 
still  insisted  on,  as  are  by  no  means  thought  proper 
to  be  complied  with  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  stand 
at  arm's  length  with  her  majesty,  and  in  close  con- 
junction with  those  who  oppose  her. 

I  take  the  answer  to  be  easy  :  in  all  contests,  the 
safest  way  is  to  put  those  w^e  dispute  with,  as  much 
in  the  wrong  as  w-e  can.  When  her  majesty  shall 
have  offered  such,  or  the  like  conceSvsions,  as  I  have 
abovementioned,  in  order  to  remove  those  scruples 
artificially  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  expectant  heir, 
and  to  divide  him  from  that  faction  by  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  misled  ;  she  has  done  as  much 
as  any  prince  can  do,  and  more  than  any  other  would 

Vol.  IV.  T  probably 
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probably  do  in  her  case  ;  and  will  be  justified  before 
God  and  man,  whatever  be  the  event.  The  equita- 
ble part  of  those,  who  now  side  against  the  court, 
will  probably  be  more  temperate  ;  and  if  a  due  <lis- 
patch  be  made  in  placing  the  civil  and  military  pouer 
in  the  hands  of  such  as  wish  well  to  the  constitution, 
it  cannot  be  any  way  for  the  quiet  or  interest  of  a 
successor  to  gratify  so  small  a  faction,  as  will  pro- 
bably then  remain,  at  the  expense  of  ^a  much  more 
numerous  and  considerable  part  of  his  subjects. 
Neither  do  I  see  how  the  principles  of  such  a  party, 
either  in  religion  or  government,  will  prove  very 
agreeable,  because  I  think  Luther  and  Calvin  seem 
to  have  differed  as  much  as  any  two  among  the  re- 
formers :  and  because  a  German  prince  will  probably 
be  suspicious  of  those,  who  think  they  can  never  de- 
press the  prerogative  enough. 

But  supposing,  once  for  all,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  the  elector  should  utterly  refuse  to  be  upon  any 
terms  of  confidence  with  the  present  ministry,  and  all. 
others  of  their  principles,  as  enemies  to  him  and  the 
succession  ;  nor  easy  with  the  queen  herself,  but 
upon  such  conditions  as  will  not  be  thought  consist- 
ent with  her  safety  and  honour;  and  continue  to 
place  all  his  hopes  and  trust  in  the  discontented 
party  :  I  think  it  were  humbly  to  be  wished,  that 
whenever  the  succession  shall  take  place,  the  altera- 
tions intended  by  the  new  prince,  should  be  made 
by  himself,  and  not  by  his  deputies :  because  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  the  clause  empowering  the  successor 
to  appoint  a  latent,  unlimited  number,  additional  to 
the  seven  regents  named  in  the  act,  went  upon  a 
supposition,  that  the  secret  committee  would  be  of 
such,  whose  ciimity  and  contrary  principles  disposed 

them 
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them  to  confound  the  rest.  King  WilHiim,  whose 
title  was  much  more  controverted  than  that  of  lier 
majesty's  successor  can  ever  probably  be,  did,  for 
several  years,  leave  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom in  the  hands  of  lords  justices,  during  the  height 
of  a  war,  and  while  the  abdicated  prince  himself  was 
frequently  attempting  an  invasion  :  whence  one 
might  imagine,  that  the  regents  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment upon  the  demise  of  the  crown,  would  be  able 
to  keep  the  peace  during  an  absence  of  a  few  weeks 
without  any  colleagues.  However,  I  am  pretty  con- 
fident that  the  only  reason,  why  a  power  w^as  given 
of  choosing  dormant  viceroys,  was  to  take  away  all 
pretence  of  a  necessity  to  invite  over  any  of  the 
family  here,  during  her  majesty's  life.  So  that  I  do 
not  well  apprehend  what  arguments  the  elector  can 
use  to  insist  upon  both. 

To  conclude  ;  the  only  way  of  securing  the  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state,  and  consequently  this 
very  protestant  succession  itself,  will  be  by  lessening 
the  power  of  our  domestick  adversaries  as  much  as 
can  possibly  consist  with  the  lenity  of  our  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  this  be  not  speedily  done,  it  will  be 
easy  to  point  where  the  nation  is  to  fix  the  blame  : 
for  we  are  well  assured,  that  since  the  account  her 
majesty  received  of  the  cabals,  the  triumphs,  the  in- 
solent behaviour  of  the  whole  faction,  during  her 
late  illness  at  Windsor,  she  has  been  as  willing  to  see 
them  deprived  of  all  power  to  do  mischief,  as  any  of 
her  most  zealous  and  loyal  subjects  can  desire. 
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RELATING  ^^O    THAT    CHANGE   WHICH    HAPPENED   IN 
THE  QUEEN  S  MINISTRY   IN  THE  YEAR  1.7  10. 


I'^CJii  iJo   1.;.; 


jLI AVING  continued  for  near  the  space  of  four 
ftiti  in'  a  gO(5d  degree  of  confidence  with  the  mi- 
iii^try  then  in  beiftg,  ^llthoiigh  not  with  so  much 
pow^f'  as  was  Keheved,  or  at  least  given  out  by  my 
friends, 'as  well  as  by  rtiy  enemies,  especially  the 
latter,  in  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and  this  having 
happened  during  a  very  busy  period  of  negotiations 
-abroad,  and  mankgeitient  of  intrigue  at  home  ;  I 
th'ouglit  it  might  probably,  some  years  hence,  when 
the  present  scene  shall  have  given  place  to  many  new 
ones  that  will  arise,  be  an  entertainment  to  those  who 
will  have  any  personal  regard  for  me  or  my  memory, 
to  set  down  some  'particularities  which  fell  under  my 
knowledge  and- ■  observation,  while  I  was  supposed, 
whether  truly  or  not,  to  have  part  in  the  secret  of 
affairs.  ^ 

One  circumstance  I  am  a  little  sorry  for,  that  I 
was  too  negh gent  (against  what  I  had  always  resolved, 
and  blamed  others  for  not  doing)  in  taking  hints, 
or  journals  of  every  material  as  it  passed,  whereof  I 
omitted  many  that  I  cannot  now  recollect,  although 
1  was  convinced,  by  a  thousand  instances,  of  the 
weakness  of  my  memory.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  the 
nearer  knowledo;c  any  man  has  in  the  affairs  at  court, 
=.  :iUir..v,.  7  the 
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the  less  he  thinks  them  of  consequence,  or  worth 
regarding.  And  those  kind  of  passage  whicl:>  |  hiave 
with  curiosity  found  or  searched  for  in  memoirs,  I 
wholly  neglected  when  they  were  freely  communi- 
cated to  me  from  the  first  hand,  or  were  such  where- 
in I  acted  myself.  This  I  take  to  be  one  among 
other  reasons,  why  great  ministers  seldom  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  recording  the  important  parts  of 
that  administration,  where  they  themselves  are-  at  the 
head.  They  have  extinguished  all  that  .vanity,  wjiich 
usually  possesses  men,  durin g; their  lirst  acquaintance 
at  courts  ;  and  like  the  masters  of  a  puppetshow, 
they  despise  those  motions,  which  fill  cornipon  spec- 
tators with  wonder  and  delight.  However,  upon 
frequently  recollecting  the  course  of  affairs  during 
the  time  I  was  either  trusted  or  employed ;  I  am  de- 
ceived, if  in  history  there  can  be  found  any  period, 
more  full  of  passages,  which  the  curious  of  another 
age,  would  be  glad  to  know  the  secret  springs  of;  or 
whence  more  useful  instructions  may  be  gathere4i  foi' 
directing  the  conduct  of  those,  who  shall  hereafter 
have  the  good  or  ill- fortune,  ^to  ,^^  engaged  in  busi- 
ness of  the  state.  ';.;[  . 

It  may  probably  enough  happen,  that  those  who 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  peruse  these  papers,,  may 
think  it  not  suitable  to  the  nature  of  them,  that  upon 
occasion  I  sometimes  make  mention  of  myself;  who, 
during  these  transactions,  and  ever  since,  was  a  per- 
son without  titles  or  publick  employment,  But, 
since  the  chief  leaders  of  the  faction  tlien  out,  of 
power,  were  pleased,  in  both  houses  of  parliament, 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  showing  their  malice,  by 
mentioning  me  (and  often  by  name)  as  one  who  was 
in  the  secret  of  all  affairs,  and  without  whpse  advice 

T  3  or 
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or  privity  nothing  was  done,  or  employment  disposed 
of,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take  notice  of 
some  passages,  wherein  the  publick  and  myself  were 
jointly  concerned  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  chief 
cause  of  giving  myself  this  trouble,  is,  to  satisfy  my 
particular  friends  ;  and  at  worst,  if,  after  the  fate  of 
manuscripts,  these  papers  shall,  by  accident  or  indis- 
cretion, fall  into  the  publick  view,  they  will  be  no 
more  liable  to  censure  than  other  memoirs,  published 
for  many  years  past,  in  English,  French,  and  Italian. 
The  period  of  time  I  design  to  treat  on  will  com- 
mence with  September  1710;  from  which  time, 
till  within  two  months  of  the  queen's  death,  I  was 
never  absent  from  court,  except  about  six  weeks  in 
Ireland. 

-  But,  because  the  great  change  of  employments 
in  her  majesty's  family,  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom, 
was  begun  some  months  before,  and  had  been 
thought  on  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Sacheverell's  trial, 
while  I  was  absent,  and  lived  retired  in  Ireland;  I 
shall'- endeavour  to  recollect,  as  well  as  I  am  able, 
some  particulars  I  learned  from  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
the  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke,  the  lady  Masham, 
and  doctor  Atterbury,  who  were  best  able  to  in- 
form me. 

I  have  often  with  great  earnestness  pressed  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  then  lord  treasurer,  iind  my  lady 
Masham,  who  were  the  sole  persons  which  brought 
about  that  great  change,  to  give  me  a  particular  ac- 
count of  every  circumstance  and  passage,  during 
•that  whole  transaction.  Nor  did  this  request  pro- 
ceed from  curiosity,  or  the  ambition  of  knowing 
and  publishing  important  secrets  ;  but  from  a  sincere 
honest  design  of  justifying  the  queen,  in  the  mea- 
sures 
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Sures  she  then  took,  and  afterwards  pursued,  against 
a  load  of  scandal,  which  would  certainly  be  thrown 
on  her  memory,  with  some  appearance  of  truth. 
It  was  easy  to  foresee,  even  at  that  distance,  that 
the  queen  could  not  live  many  years ;  and  it  v/as 
sufficiently  known  what  party  was  most  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  successor,  and  consequently,  what 
turns  would  be  given  by  historians,  to  her  majesty's 
proceedings,  under  a  reign,  where  directly  contrary 
measures  would  probably  be  taken.  For  instance, 
what  would  be  more  easy  to  a  malicious  pen,  than 
to  charge  the  queen  with  inconstancy,  weakness, 
and  ingratitude,  in  removing  and  disgracing  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  had  so  many  years  command- 
ed her  armies  with  victory  and  success  ;  in  displacing 
so  many  great  officers  of  her  court  and  kingdom,  by 
whose  counsels  she  had,  in  all  appearance,  so  pro- 
sperously governed  ;  in  extending  the  marks  of  her 
severity  and  displeasure,  toward  the  wife  and  daugh-- 
ters,  as  well  as  relations  and  allies,  of  that  person, 
she  had  so  long  employed,  and  so  highly  trusted  ; 
and  all  this,  by  the  private  intrigues  of  a  woman  of 
her  bedchamber,  in  concert  with  an  artful  man,  who 
might  be  supposed  to  have  acted  that  bold  part, 
only  from  a  motive  of  revenge  upon  the  loss  of  his 
employments,  or  of  ambition  to  come  again  into 
power  ? 

These  were  some  of  the  arguments  I  often  made 
use  of,  with  great  freedom,  both  to  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, and  my  lady  Masham,  to  incite  them  to  fur- 
nish me  with  materials  for  a  fair  account  of  that 
great  transaction  ;  to  which  they  always  seemed  as 
well  disposed  as  myself.  My  lady  Masham  did 
likewise  assure  me,  that  she  had  frequently  informed 

T  4  the 
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the  queen  of  my  request;  which  her  majesty  thought 
very  reasonable,  and  did  appear,  upon  all  occasions, 
as  desirous  of  preserving  reputation  witli  posterity,  as 
might  justly  become  a  great  prince  to  be.  But  that 
incurable  disease,  either  of  negligence  or  procrastina- 
tion, which  influenced  every  action  both  of  the 
queen  and  the  earl  of  Oxford,  did,  in  some  sort,  in- 
fect every  one  who  had  credit  or  busmess  in  the 
court :  for,  after  soliciting  near  four  years,  to  obtain 
a  point  of  so  great  importance  to  the  queen  and 
her  servants,  whence  I  could  propose  nothing  but 
trouble,  malice,  and  envy  to  myself,  it  was  per- 
petually put  Oit. 

The  schemie  I  offered  was,  to  write  her  majesty's 
reign ;  and  that  this  work  might  not  look  officious 
or  aflrexted,  I  was  ready  to  accept  the  historiogra- 
pher's place,  although  of  inconsiderable  value,  and 
of  which  I  might  be  sure  to  be  deprived  upon  the 
queen's  death.  This  negligence  in  the  queen,  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  my  lady  Masham,  is  the  cause 
that  I  can  give  but  an  imperfect  account  of  the  first 
springs  of  that  great  change  at  court,  after  the  trial 
of  doctor  Sacheverell ;  my  mem.ory  not  serving  me 
to  retain  all  the  facts  related  to  me  :  but  what  I  re- 
member I  shall  here  set  down. 

There  was  not,  perhaps/  in  all  England,  a  per- 
son who  understood  more  artificially  to  disguise  her 
passions  than  the  late  queen.  Upon  her  first  coming 
to  the  throne,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  lost 
all  favour  with  her,  as  her  majesty  has  often  acknow- 
ledged to  those  who  have  told  it  me.  That  lady  had 
long  preserved  an  ascendant  over  her  mistress  while 
she  was  princess  ;  which  her  majesty,  when  she 
came  to  the  crown,  had  neither  patience  to  bear,  nor 

spirit 
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.spirit  to  subdue.  This  princess  was  so  exact  an  ob- 
server of  forms,  that  she  seemed  to  have  made  it  her 
study,  and  would  often  descend  so  low  as  to  observe, 
in  her  domesticks  of  either  sex  who  came  into  her 
presence,  whether  a  ruffie,  a  periwig,  or  the  lining 
of  a  coat,  were  unsuitable  at  certain  times.  The 
duchess,  on  the  other  side,  Vv^ho  had  been  used  to 
great  familiarities,  could  not  take  it  into  her  head 
that  any  change  of  station  should  put  her  upon 
changing  her  behaviour  ;  the  continuance  of  which 
was  the  more  offensive  to  her  majesty,  whose  other 
servants  ^,  of  the  greatest  quality,  did  then  treat  her 
with  the  utmost  respect. 

The  earl  of  Godolphin  held  in  favour  about  three 
years  longer,  and  then  declined,  although  he  kept 
his  office  till  the  general  change.  I  have  heard 
several  reasons  given  for  her  majesty's  early  disgust 
against  that  lord.  The  duchess,  who  had  long  been 
his  friend,  often  prevailed  on  him  to  solicit  the  queen 
upon  things  very  unacceptable  to  her ;  which  her 
majesty  liked  the  worse,  as  knowing  whence  they 
originally  came  :  and  his  lordship,  although  he 
endeavoured  to  be  as  respectful  as  his  nature  would 
permit  him,  was,  upon  all  occasions,  much  too  arbi- 
trary and  obtruding. 

To  the  duke  of  Marlborough  she  was  wholly  in- 
different', (as  her  nature  in  general  prompted  her  to 
be)  until  his  restless  impatient  behaviour  had  turned 
iier  against  him. 

The  queen  had  not  a  stock  of  amity  to  serve 
above  one  object  at  a  time  ;   and,  farther  than  a  bare 

*  *  Was  the  more  offensive  to  her  majesty,  whose  other  servants,* 
&c.  This  is  ungrammatical  ;  it  should  be — ^  was  the  more  oiFen- 
sive  to  her  majesty,  as  her  other  servants,'  &c. 

good 
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good  or  ill  opinion,  which  she  soon  contracted  and 
changed,  and  very  often  upon  light  grounds,  she 
could  hardly  be  said  either  to  love  or  to  hate  any 
body.  She  grew  so  jealous  upon  the  change  of  her 
servants,  that  often,  out  of  fear  of  being  imposed 
upon,  by  an  over  caution  she  would  impose  upon 
herself:  she  took  a  delight  in  refusing  those  who 
were  thought  to  have  greatest  power  with  her,  even 
in  the  most  reasonable  things,  and  such  as  were 
necessar)'-  for  her  service  ;  nor  wouW  let  them  be 
done,  till  she  fell  into  the  humour  of  it  herself. 

Upon  the  grounds  T  have  already  related,  her 
majesty  had  gradually  conceived  a  most  rooted  aver- 
sion from  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough',  and 
the  earl  of  Godolphin  ;  which  spread  in  time, 
through  all  their  allies  and  relations,  particularly 
to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  whose  ungovernable  temper 
had  made  him  fail  in  his  personal  respects  to  her 
majesty.  This  I  tiike  to  have  been  the  principal 
ground  of  the  queen's  resolutions  to  make  a  change 
of  some  ofhcers  both  in  her  family  and  kingdom  ; 
and  that  these  resolutions  did  not  proceed  from  any 
real  apprehension  she  had  of  danger  to  the  church 
or  monarchy  :  for,  although  she  had  been  strictly 
educated  in  the  former,  and  very  much  approved 
its  doctrine  and  discipline,  yet  she  was  not  so  ready 
to  foresee  any  attempts  against  it  by  the  party  then 
presiding.  But  the  fears  that  most  influenced  her, 
were  such  as  concerned  her  own  power  and  preroga- 
tive, which  those  nearest  about  her  were  making  daily 
encroachments  upon  *_,  by  their  undutiful  behaviour 

and 

*  <  Vv'ere  rnaklng  daily  encroachments  upouy  Sec.  This  mode  of 
eeparaiing  the  preposition  from   the  word  to  which  it  belongs,   and 

placing 
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and  unreasonable  demands.  The  deportment  of  tlic 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  while  the  prince  lay  ex- 
piring, was  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  queen,  tlien  ia 
the  height  of  grief,  was  not  able  to  bear  it ;  but 
wdth  marks  of  displeasure  in  her  countenance,  she 
ordered  the  duchess  to  withdraw,  and  send  Mrs. 
Mash  am  to  her. 

I  forgot  to  relate  an  affair  that  happened,  as  I 
rem.ember,  about  a  twelvemonth  before  prince 
George's  death.  This  prince  had  long  conceived 
an  incurable  aversion  from  that  party,  and  was  re- 
solved to  use  his  utmost  credit  with  the  queen  his 
wife,  to  get  rid  of  them.  There  fell  out  an  inci- 
dent w^hich  seemed  to  favour  this  attempt  ;  for  the 
queen,  resolving  to  bestow  a  regiment  upon  Mr. 
Hill,  brother  to  Mrs.  Masham,  signified  her  plea- 
sure to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  who,  in  a  man- 
ner not  very  dutiful,  refused  his  consent,  and  re- 
tired in  anger  to  the  country.  After  some  heats, 
the  regiment  was  given  to  a  third  person.  But  the 
queen  resented  this  matter  so  highly,  which  she 
thought  had  been  promoted  by  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phin,  that  she  resolved  immediately  to  remove  the 
latter.  I  w^as  told,  and  it  was  then  generally  re- 
ported, that  Mr.  St.  John  carried  a  letter  from  her 
majesty  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  signifying  her 
resolution  to  take  the  staff  from  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phin,  and  that  she  expected  his  grace's  compliance  ; 
to  which  the  duke  returned  a  very  humble  answer, 

placing  it  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  is  a  bad  arrangement,  and  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  How  much  better  would  the  sen- 
tence run  by  restoring  it  to  its  proper  place  !  as  thus — *  Upon  which 
those  nearest  about  her  were  making  daily  encroachments,  by  their 
Hndutiful  behaviour,'  &c. 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  engage  for  this  passage,  it  having  never 
come  into  my  head  to  ask  Mr.  St.  John  about  it : 
but  the  account  Mr.  Flarley  and  he  gave  me  was, 
That  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  earl  of 
Godolphin,  had  concerted  v/ith  them  upon  a  mo^ 
derating  scheme,  wherein  some  of  both  parties  should 
be  employed,  but  with  a  more  favourable  aspect  to- 
ward the  church  :  Tliat  a  meeting  w^as  appointed 
for  completing  this  v/ork  :  That  in  the  mean  time^ 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  the  earl 
of  Godolphin,  were  secretly  using  their  utmost  ef-^ 
forts  with  the  queen,  to  turn  Mr.  Harley  (who  was 
then  secretary  of  state)  and  all  his  friends,  out  of 
their  employments  :  That  the  queen,  on  the  other 
side,  who  had  a  great  opinion  of  Mr.  Harley's  in- 
tegrity and  abilities,  would  not  consent  :  and  was 
determined  to  remove  the  earl  of  Godolphin.  This 
was  not  above  a  month  before  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  to  em- 
bark for  Flaqders  ;  and  the  very  night  in  which 
iMr.  Harley  and  his  friends  had  appointed  to  m^eet 
his  grace  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  George 
Churchill  the  duke's  brother,  who  was  in  good  cre- 
dit with  the  prince,  told  his  highness,  "  That  the 
''  duke  was  firmly  determined  to  lay  down  his  com- 
"  mand,  if  the  earl  of  Godolphin  went  out,  or  Mr. 
'^  Harley  and  his  friends  were  suffered  to  continue 
*'•  in."  The  prince,  thus  intimidated  by  Churchill, 
reported  the  matter  to  the  queen  ;  and  the  time  and 
service  pressing,  her  majesty  was  unwillingly  forced 
to  yield.  The  two  great  lords  failed  the  appoint- 
ment ;  and  the  next  morning,  the  duke,  at  his  levee, 
^aid  aloud  in  a  careless  manner,  to  those  who  stood 
round  him,  ^^  That  Mr.  Harley  was  turned  out." 

Upon 
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Upon  the  prince's  death,  November  1708,  tfic 
two  great  lords  so  often  mentioned,  who  had  bfceii 
for  some  3Tars  united  with  the  low  church  plrty, 
and  had  long  engaged  to  take  them  into  power, 
were  now  in  a  capacity  to  make  good  their  promises, 
which  his  highness  had  ever  most  strenuously  op- 
pose^d.  The  lord  Somers  was  made  president  of 
the  council,  the  earl  of  Wharton  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  some  others  of  the  same  stamp  were  put 
into  considerable  posts. 

It  should  seem  to  me,  that  the  duke  and  carl 
-xvere  not  very  willingly  drawn  to  impart  so  much 
power  to  those  of  that  party,  who  expected  these 
removals  for  some  years  before,  and  were  always  put 
off  upon  pretence  of  the  prince's  unwillingness  to 
have  them  employed.  And  I  remember,  some 
months  before  his  highness's  death,  m)^  lord  Somers^ 
who  is  a  person  of  reserve  enough,  complained  to 
me,  with  great  freedom,  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
duke  and  earl,  who,  after  the  service  he  and  his 
friehds  had  done  them  m  making  the  Union,  would 
hardly  treat  them  with  common  civility.  Neither 
shall  I  ever  forget,  that  he  readily  owned  to  me,  that 
the  Union  was  of  no  other  service  to  the  nation,  than 
by  giving  a  remedy  to  that  evil  which  my  lord 
Godolphin  had  brought  upon  us,  by  persuading  the 
queen  to  pass  the  Scotch  act  of  security.  But  t® 
return  from/this  digression. 

Upon  the  admission  of  these  men  into  employ- 
ments, the  court  soon  ran  into  extremity  of  low 
charch  measures;  and  although,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  Mr,  Harley,  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  Mr.  St. 
John,  and  some  others,  made  great  and  bold  stands 

in 
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in.  defence  of  the  constitution,  yet  they  were  alwayS 
born  down  by  a  majority* 

It  was,  I  think,  during  this  period  of  time,  that 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whether  by  a  motive  of 
ambition,  or  a  love  of  money,  or  by  the  rash  coun- 
sels of  his  wife  the  duchess,  made  that  bold  at- 
tempt, of  desiring  the  queen  to  give  him  a  com- 
mission to  be  general  for  life.  Her  majesty's  an- 
swer was,  ^'  That  she  would  take  time  to  consider 
*^  it  ;"  and  in  the  mean  while,  the  duke  advised 
with  the  lord  Cowper,  then  chancellor,  about  the 
form  in  which  the  commission  should  be  drawn. 
The  chancellor,  very  much  to  his  honour,  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  the  duke  from  engaging  in  so 
dangerous  an  affair,  and  protested,  "  he  would  never 
''  put  the  great  seal  to  such  a  commission."  But 
the  queen  w^as  highly  alarmed  at  this  extraordinary 
proceeding  in  the  duke  ;  and  talked  to  a  person 
whom  she  had  taken  into  confidence,  as  if  she  ap- 
prehended an  attempt  upon  the  crown.  The  duke 
of  Argyle,  and  one  or  two  more  lords,  were  (as  T 
have  been  told)  in  a  very  private  manner  brought 
to  the  queen.  This  duke  was  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  placed 
him  in  a  high  station  in  the  army,  preferred  many 
of  his  friends,  and  procured  him  the  garter.  But 
his  unquiet  and  ambitious  spirit,  never  easy  while 
there  was  any  one  above  him,  made  him,  upon  some 
trifling  resentments,  conceive  an  inveterate  hatred 
against  his  general.  When  he  was  consulted  what 
course  should  be  taken  upon  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's request  to  be  general  for  life,  and  whether 
any  danger  might  be  apprehended  from  the  refusal ; 

I  was 
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I  was  told,  be  suddenly  answered,  '^  That  her  nia- 
''  jesty  need  not  be  in  pain  ;  for  he  would  undertake, 
'^  whenever  she  commanded,  to  seize  the  duke  at  the 
*'  head  of  his  troops,  and  bring  him  away  either  dead 
''  or  ahve." 

About  this  time  happened  the  famous  trial  of 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  which  arose  from  a  foolish  pas- 
sionate pique  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  whom  this 
divine  was  supposed,  in  a  sermon,  to  have  reflected 
on  under  the  name  of  Vol  pone,  as  my  lord  Somers, 
2.  few  months  after,  confessed  to  me  ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  had  earnestly  and  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  the  earl  from  that  attempt. 
However,  the  impeachment  went  on,  in  the  form 
and  manner  which  every  body  knows  ;  and  there- 
fore there  need  not  be  any  thing  said  of  it  here. 

Mr.  Harley,  who  came  up  to  town  during  the 
time  of  the  impeachment,  was,  by  the  intervention 
of  Mrs.  Masham,  privately  brought  to  the  queen  ; 
and  in  some  meetings,  easily  convinced  her  majesty 
of  the  dispositions  of  her  people,  as  they  appeared 
in  the  course  of  that  trial,  in  favour  of  the  church, 
and  against  the  measures  of  those  in  her  service.  It 
was  not  without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  that  Mr. 
Harley  was  able  to  procure  this  private  access  to  the 
queen  ;  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  by  her  emis- 
saries, watcliing  all  the  avenues  to  the  back  stairs, 
and  upon  all  occasions  discovering  their  jealousy  of 
him  ;  whereof  he  told  me  a  passage,  no  otherwise 
worth  relating,  than  as  it  gives  an  idea  of  an  in- 
solent, jealous  minister,  who  w^ould  wholly  engross 
the  power  and  favour  of  his  sovereign.  Mr.  Har- 
ley, upon  his  removal  from  the  secretary's  office, 
by  the  intrigues  oi  the   duke  of  Marlborough  and 

'  the 
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the  earl  of  Godolphin,  as  I  have  above  related, 
going  out  of  tovvn^  was  met  by  the  latter  of  these 
two  lords  near  Kensington  gate.  The  earl,  in  a 
high  fit  of  jealousy^  goes  immediately  to  the  queen, 
reproaches  her  for  privauely  seeing  Mr.  Hariey,  and 
was  hardly  so  civil  as  to  be  convinced,  by  her  m.a- 
jesty's  frequent  protestations  to  the  contrary. 

These  suspicions,  I  say,  made  it  hard  for  her 
majesty  and  Mr.  Hariey  to  have  private  intcr^dews : 
neither  had  he  made  use  of  the  opportunities  he 
met  with  to  open  himself  so  much  to  her,  as  she 
seemed  to  expect,  and  desired  ;  although  Mrs. 
Masham,  in  right  of  her  station  in  the  bedcham- 
ber, had  taken  all  proper  occasions  of  pursuing 
what  Mr.  Hariey  had  begun.  In  this  critical  junc- 
ture, the  queen,  hemmed  in,  and  as  it  were  im- 
prisoned, by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  and  her 
creatures,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  One  even- 
ing a  letter  was  brought  to  Mr.  Hariey,  g11  dirty, 
and  by  the  hand  of  a  very  ordinary  messenger.  He 
read  the  superscription,  and  saw  it  was  the  queen's 
writing.  He  sent  for  the  messenger,  who  said,  '^  he 
''  knew  not  whence  the  letter  came,  but  that  it 
^'  was  delivered  him  by  an  under  gardener,"  I  for- 
get whether  of  Hlmpton  Court  or  Kensington. 
The  letter  mentioned  the  difiiculties  her  majesty 
was  under ;  blaming  him  for  "  not  speaking  with 
*^  more  freedom  and  more  particularly  ;  and  desir- 
"  ing  his  assistance."  With  this  encouragement,  he 
went  more  frequently,  although  still  as  private  as 
possible*,  to  the  back  stairs ;  and  from  that  time  be- 

*    '  A^  prh-ate  :\%  possible,'  &c.     It  should  be    *  as  pr'i'vately  as 
possible.' 

gan 
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gan  to  have  entire  credit  with  the  queen.  He  then 
told  her  of  the  dangers  to  her  crown,  as  well  as  to  the 
church  and  monarchy  itself,  from  the  counsels  and 
actions  of  some  of  her  servants  :  ''  That  she  ought 
"  gradually  to  lessen  the  exorbitant  power  of  jhe 
*'  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  the  earl 
•^  of  Godolphin,  by  taking  the  disposition  of  em- 
"  ployments*  into  her  own  hands  :  That  it  did  not 
''^  become  her  to  be  a  slave  to  a  party,  but  to  re- 
**  ward  those  who  may  deserve  by  their  duty  and 
*'  loyalty,  whether  they  were  such  as  were  called 
''  of  the  high  church  or  low  church."  In  short, 
whatever  views  he  had  then  in  his  own  breast,  or 
how  far  soever  he  intended  to  proceed,  the  turn  of 
his  whole  discourse  was  intended,  in  appearance, 
only  to  put  the  queen  upon  what  they  called  a  mo- 
derating scheme  ;  which,  however,  made  so  strong 
an  impression  upon  her,  that  when  this  minister 
led  by  the  necessity  of  affairs,  the  general  disposition 
of  the  people,  and  probably  by  his  own  inclina- 
tions, put  her  majesty  upon  going  greater  lengths 
than  she  had  first  intended,  it  put  him  upon  innu- 
merable difficulties,  and  some  insuperable^  as  w^e 
shall  see  in  the  progress  of  this  change. 

Her  majesty,  pursuant  to  Mr.  Harley's  advice, 
resolved  to  dispose  of  the  first  great  employment 
that  fell,  according  to  her  own  pleasure,  without 
consulting  any  of  her  ministers.  To  put  this  in 
execution,  an  opportunity  soon  happened^  by  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  whereby  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  Tower  became  vacant.     It  was  agreed  be- 

*  *  The  disposition  of  employments,*  &c.     This  word  is  not  used 
in  that  sense  ;  it  ought  to  be,  *  the  disposal  of  employments.' 

Vol.  IV,  U  tween 
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tween  the  queen  and  Mr.  Harley,  that  the  earl 
Rivers  should  go  immediately  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  desire  his  grace's  good  offices  with 
the  queen,  to  procure  him  that  post.  The  earl 
went  accordingly  ;  w^as  received  with  abundance  of 
professions  of  kindness  by  the  duke,  who  said, 
*^  The  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower  was  not  worth  his 
•'  lordship's  acceptance  ;"  and  desired  him  to  think 
of  something  else.  The  earl  still  insisted,  and  the 
duke  still  continued  to  put  him  off;  at  length,  lord 
Rivers  desired  his  grace's  consent  to  let  him  go 
himself  and  beg  this  favour  of  the  queen  ;  and 
hoped  he  might  tell  her  majesty,  "  his  grace  had 
"'  no  objection  to  him."  All  this  the  duke  readily 
agreed  to,  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  The 
earl  went  to  the  queen,  who  immediately  gave  or- 
ders for  his  commission.  He  had  not  long  left  the 
q-ueen's  presence,  when  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
suspecting  nothing  that  would  happen,  went  to  the 
queen,  'and  told  her,  "  The  lieutenancy  of  the 
"  Tower  falling  void  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
"  Eflex,  he  hoped  her  majesty  would  bestow  it 
"  upon  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  give  the 
''  Oxford  regiment,  then  commanded  by  that  duke, 
"  to  the  earl  of  Hertford."  The  queen  said,  ^'  He 
"  was  come  too  late ;  that  she  had  already  granted 
'^  the  lieutenancy  to  earl  Rivers,  who  had  told  her, 
^'  that  he  [the  duke]  had  no  objection  to  him." 
The  duke,  much  surprised  at  this  new  manner  of 
treatment,  and  making  complaints  in  her  majesty's 
presence,  was  however  forced  to  submit. 

The   queen  went  on  by  slow  degrees.     Not  to 
,mention  some  changes  of  lesser  moment,  the  duke 
of  Kent  was  forced  to  compound  for  his  chamber- 
lain's 
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Iain's  staff,  which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, while  the  earl  of  Godolphin  was  out  of  towrr, 
I  think  at  Newmarket.  His  lordship,  on  the  first 
news,  came  immediately  up  to  court ;  but  the  thing 
was  done,  and  he  made  as  good  a  countenance  to 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  as  he  was  capable  of.  The 
circumstances  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland's  removal, 
and  the  reasons  alleged,  are  known  enough.  '  His 
ungovernable  temper  had  overswayed  him  to  fail  in 
his  respects  to  her  majesty's  person. 

Meantime  both  parties  stood  at  gaze,  not  know- 
ing to  what  these  steps  would  lead,  or  where  they 
would  end.  The  earl  of  Wharton,  then  in  Ireland, 
being  deceived  by  various  intelligence  from  hence, 
endeavoured  to  hide  his  uneasiness  as  well  as  he 
could.  Some  of  his  sanguine  correspondents  had 
sent  him  word,  that  the  queen  began  to  stop  her 
hand,  and  the  church  party  to  despond.  At  the 
same  time,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  happened  to  send 
him  a  letter  filled  with  great  expressions  of  civility. 
The  earl  was  so  weak,  upon  reading  it,  as  to  cry 
out,  before  two  or  three  standers  by,  '^  Damn  him, 
''  he  is  making  fair  weather  with  me  ;  but,  by 
''  G — d,  I  will  have  his  head."  But  these  short 
hopes  were  soon  blasted,  by  taking  the  treasurer's 
staff  from  the  earl  of  Godolphin;  which  was  done 
in  a  manner  not  very  gracious,  her  majesty  send- 
ing him  a  letter,  by  a  very  ordinary  messenger^ 
commanding  him  to  break  it.  The  treasury  was 
immediately  put  into  commission,  with  earl  Poulett 
at  the  head  ;  but  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  one  of  the 
number,  and  at  the  same  time  made  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  w^as  already  supposed  to  preside  be- 
hind the  curtain. 

u  2  Upon 
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Upon  the  fall  of  that  great  minister  and  favourite, 
that  whole  party  became  dispirited,  and  seemed  to 
expect  the  worst  that  could  follow.  The  earl  of 
Wharton  immediately  desired  and  obtained  leave  to 
come  for  England  ;  leaving  that  kingdom,  where 
he  had  behaved  himself  with  the  utmost  profligate- 
ness,  injustice,  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  corruption, 
with  the  hatred  and  detestation  of  all  good  men, 
even  of  his  own  party. 

And  here,  because  miv  coming  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  new  ministry  began  about  this  time,  I  must 
digress  a  little,  to  relate  some  circumstances  previous 
to  it. 

Although  1  had  been  for  many  years  before  no 
stranger    at  court,    and   had    made  the    nature  of 
government  a  gre^t  part  of   my  study,  yet  I  had 
dealt  very  little  with  politicks^  either  in  writing  or 
acting,  until  about  a  year  before  the  late  king  Wil- 
liam's death;     when,   returning  with    the    earl   of 
Berkeley  from  Ireland,  and  falhng  upon  the  subject 
of  the  five  great  lords  who  were  then  impeached, 
for  high  crim.es  and  misdemeanors,  by  the  house  of 
commons,   1  happened  to   say,    ''  That   the  same 
*^'  manner  of  proceeding,   at  least  as  it  appeared  to 
'^  me  from  the  news  we  received  of  it  in  Ireland, 
'■'  had  ruined  the  liberties    of  Athens  and  Rome; 
*'  and  that  it  might  be  easy  to  prove  it  from  his- 
'"■  tory."     Soon  after  I  went  to  London  ;    and,  in 
a  few  weeks,  drew  up,  a  discourse,  under  the  title 
of,   the    Contests  and  Dissensio7is    of  the   Nohles  and 
Commons  in  Athens  and  Rome,  ii'ith  the  Consequences 
they  had  upon  both  those  States.     This    discourse    I 
sent  very  privately  to  the  press,  with  the  strictest 
injunctions  to  conceal  the  author,  and  returned  im- 
7  mediately 
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mediately  to  my  residence  in  Ireland.  The  bopk 
was  greedily  bought,  and  read  ;  and  charged  some 
time  upon  my  lord  Somers^  and  some  time  upoij  the 
bishop  of  Sahsbury ;  the  latter  of  whom  told  me 
afterward,  "  that  he  was  forced  to  disow^n  it  in  a 
"  very  publick  manner,  for  fear  of  an  impeachment, 
"^  wherewith  he  was  threatened." 

Returning  next  year  for  England,  and  hearing 
of  the  great  approbation  this  piece  had  received, 
(which  was  the  first  I  ever  printed)  I  must  confess, 
the  vanity  of  a  young  man  prevailed  with  me,  to 
let  myself  be  known  for  the  author  :  upon  which, 
my  lords  Somers  and  Halifax,  as  well  as  the  bishop 
abovementioned,  desired  my  acquaintance,  with 
great  marks  of  esteem  and  professions  of  kindness — 
not  to  mention  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had 
been  my  old  acquaintance.  They  lamented  that 
they  w^ere  not  able  to  serve  me  since  the  death  of 
the  king ;  and  were  very  liberal  in  promising  me 
the  greatest  preferments  I  could  hope  for  if  ever  it 
came  in  their  power.  I  soon  grew  domestick  with 
lord  Halifax,  and  was  as  often  wdth  lord  Somers, 
as  the  formality  of  his  nature  (the  only  unconversable 
fault  he  had)  made  it  agreeable  to  ;T>e. 

It  was  then  I  began  to  trouble  myself  with  the 
differences  between  the  principles  of  whig  and 
tory ;  having  formerly  employed  myself  in  other, 
and  I  think^  much  better  speculations.  I  talked 
often  upon  this  subject  with  lord  Somers ;  told 
him,  "  That,  having  been  long  conversant  with 
"  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  therefore  a 
*'  lover  of  liberty,  I  found  myself  much  inclined  to 
"  be  what  they  call  a  whig  in  politicks ;  and  that, 
''  besides,  I  thought  it  impossible,  upon  any  other 
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"  principle,  to  defend,  or  submit  to,  the  revolu- 
"  tion  :  but,  as  to  religion,  I  confessed  myself  to 
^^  b^  a  high  churchman,  and  that  I  did  not  con- 
'^  ceive,  how  any  one  who  wore  the  habit  of  a 
"  clergyman,  could  be. otherwise  :  That  I  had  ob- 
''  served  very  well  with  what  insolence  and  haugh- 
'^  tiness,  some  lords  of  the  high  church  party  treated 
'^  not  only  their  own  chaplains,  but  all  other  clergy- 
'^  men  whatsoever,  and  thought  this  was  sufficiently 
*'  recompensed  by  their  professions  of  zeal  to  the 
"  church  :  That  I  had  likewise  observed  how  the 
'^  whig  lords  took  a  direct  contrary  measure,  treated 
"  the  persons  of  particular  clergymen  with  great 
*'  courtesy,  but  showed  much  ill  will  and  contempt 
^'  for  the  order  in  general  :  That  I  knew  it  was 
"  necessary  for  their  party,  to  make  their  bottom 
*^  as  wide  as  they  could,  by  taking  all  denominations 
"  of  protestants  to  be  members  of  their  body  :  That 
'^  I  would  not  enter  into  the  mutual  reproaches  made 
"  by  the  violent  men  on  either  side  ;  but  that  the 
"  connivance,  or  encouragement,  given  by  the  whigs 
'^  to  those  writers  of  pamphlets,  who  reflected  upon 
''  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  without  any  ex- 
*^  ception,  would  unite  the  church,  as  one  man, 
"  to  oppose  them  :  And  that,  I  doubted,  his  lord- 
'^  ship's  friends  did  not  consider  the  consequence  of 
'^  this." 

My  lord  Somers  in  appearance,  entered  very 
warmly  into  the  same  opinion,  and  said  very  much 
of  the  endeavours  he  had  often  used  to  redress  that 
evil  I  complained  of.  This  his  lordship,  as  well  as 
my  lord  Halifax,  (to  whom  I  have  talked  in  the 
same  manner)  can  very  well  remember  :  and  I  have 
indeed  been  told   by  an  honourable   gentleman  of 

the 
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the  same  party,  "  That  both  their  lordships,  about 
'^  the  time  of  lord  Godolphin's  removal,  did,  upon 
^^  occasion,  call  to  mind  what  I  had  said  to  them 
''  hve  years  before." 

In  my  journeys  to  England,  I  continued  upon 
the  same  foot  of  acquaintance  with  the  two  lords 
last  mentioned,  until  the  time  of  prince  George's 
death  ;  when  the  queen,  who,  as  is  before  related, 
had  for  some  years  favoured  that  party,  now  made 
lord  Somers  president  of  the  council,  and  the  earl 
of  Wharton  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Being  then  in 
London,  I  received  letters  from  some  bishops  of 
Ireland,  to  solicit  the  earl  of  Wharton  about  the  re- 
mittal of  the  lirst-fi-uits  and  tenths  to  the  clergy 
there,  which  the  queen  had  long  promised,  and 
wherein  I  had  been  employed  before,  with  some 
hopes  of  success  from  the  earl  of  Godolphin.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  was  in  company  with  the 
earl  of  Wharton  :  he  received  me  with  sufficient, 
coldness,  and  answered  the  request  I  made  in  behalf 
of  the  clergy,  with  very  poor  and  lame  excuses, 
v;hich  amounted  to  a  refusal.  I  complained  of  this 
usage  to  lord  Somers,  who  would  needs  bring  us 
together  to  his  house,  and  presented  me  to  him  ; 
where  he  received  me  as  dryly  as  before. 

It  was  every  body's  opinion,  that  the  earl  of 
Wharton  would  endeavour,  when  he  wCx'.t  to  Ire- 
land, to  take  off  the  test,  as  a  step  to  have  it  taken 
off  here  :  upon  which,  I  drew  up  and  printed  a 
pamphlet,  by  way  of  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
parliament  here,  showing  the  danger  to  the  church 
by  such  an  intent.  Although  I  took  all  care  to  be 
private,  yet  the  lieutenant's  chaplain,  and  some 
others,  guessed  me  to  be  the  author,  and  told  his 
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excellency  their  suspicions ;  whereupon  I  saw  him 
no  more  until  I  went  to  Ireland.  At  my  taking 
leave  of  lord  Somers,  he  desired  I  would  carry  a 
letter  from  him  to  the  earl  of  Wharton,  which  I 
absolutely  refused  ;  yet  he  ordered  it  to  be  left  at 
my  lodgings.  I  staid  some  months  in  Leicester- 
shire, went  to  Ireland  ;  and  immediately  upon  my 
landing,  retired  to  my  country  parish,  without  see- 
ing the  lieutenant,  or  any  other  person  ;  resolving 
to  send  him  lord  Somers's  letter  by  the  post.  But, 
being  called  up  to  town,  by  the  incessant  intreaties 
of  my  friends,  I  went  and  delivered  my  letter,  and 
imm.ediately  withdrevs^  During  the  greatest  part 
of  his  government,  I  lived  in  the  country,  saw  the 
lieutenant  very  seldom  when  I  came  to  town,  nor 
ever  entered  into  the  least  degree  of  confidence 
with  him,  or  his  friends,  except  his  secretary  Mr. 
Addison,  who  had  been  my  old  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. Upon  the  news  of  great  changes  here, 
he  affected  very  much  to  caress  me  ;  which  I  under- 
stood well  enough  to  have  been  an  old  practice 
with  him,  in  order  to  render  men  odious  to  the 
church  party. 

I  mention  these  insignificant  particulars,  as  it 
will  be  easily  judged,  for  some  reasons  that  are 
purely  personal  to  myself,  it  having  been  objected 
by  sever.l  of  those  poor  pamphleteers,  who  have 
blotted  so  much  paper  to  show  their  malice  against 
me,  that  I  was  a  favourer  of  the  low  party  :  whereas 
it  has  been  manifest  to  all  men,  that,  during  the 
highest  dominion  of  that  faction,  I  had  published 
several  tracts  in  opposition  to  the  measures  then 
taken  ;  for  instance,  A  Project  for  the  Reformation 
vf  Maimers,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Berkeley  ; 

The 
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The  Senthneftts  of  a  Church- of- Engl cmd-ynari ;  ^^ii 
Argument  against  abolishhig  Chnsluui'ity  ;  and  lastly, 
A  letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  against  taking 
off  the  Test  in  Ireland,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned to  have  been  published  at  the  time  the  earl 
of  Wharton  was  setting  out  to  his  government  of 
that  kingdom.  But  those  who  are  loud  and  violent 
in  coffeehouses,  although  generally  they  do  a  cause 
more  hurt  than  good,  yet  will  seldom  allow  any 
other  merit ;  and  it  is  not  to  such  as  these  that  I 
attempt  to  vindicate  myself. 

About  the  end  of  August  17 10,  I  went  for  Eng- 
land, at  the  desire,  and  by  the  appointment,  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  that  kingdom  ;  under 
whose  hands  I  had  a  commission  to  solicit,  in 
conjunction  with  two  bishops  who  were  then  in 
London,  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  to  the  clergy, 
which  had  been  many  years  solicited  in  vain.  Upon 
my  arrival  in  town,  I  found  the  two  bishops  were 
gone  into  the  country  ;  whereupon  I  got  myself 
introduced  to  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  then  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  acted  as  first  minister.  Pie 
received  me  with  great  kindness  ;  told  me,  '^  that  he 
"  and  his  friends  had  long  expected  my  arrival  f ' 
and,  upon  showing  my  commission,  immediately 
undertook  to  perform  it ;  which  he  accordingly  did 
in  less  than  three  weeks,  having  settled  it  at  five 
meetings  with  the  queen,  according  to  a  scheme  I 
offered  him,  and  got  me  the  queen's  promise  for  a 
farther  and  more  important  favour  to  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  ;  which  the  bishops  there,  deceived  by  mis- 
information, not  worth  mentioning  in-  this  paper, 
prevented  me  from  bringing  to  a  good  issue. 

When  the  affair  of  the  first-fruits  w^as  fidly  dis- 
patched. 
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patched,  I  returned  my  humble  thanks  to  Mr. 
Harley,  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  and 
in  my  own ;  and  offered  to  take  my  leave,  as  in- 
tending immediately  to  return  to  that  knigdora. 
Mr.  Harley  told  me,  "  He  and  his  friends  knew 
*^  very  well  what  useful  things  I  had  written 
*'  against  the  principles  of  the  late  discarded  faction  ; 
"  and  that  my  personal  esteem  for  several  among 
"  them,  would  not  make  me  a  favourer  of  their 
*'  cause  :  That  there  was  now  entirely  a  new  scene  : 
**  That  the  queen  was  resolved  to  employ  none  but 
*^  those  who  were  friends  to  the  constitution  of 
'^  church  and  state  :  That  their  great  difficulty  lay 
'^  in  the  want  of  some  good  pen,  to  keep  up  the 
'^  spirit  raised  in  the  people,  to  assert  the  principles, 
*^  and  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  new  ministers." 
Upon  that  subject  he  fell  into  some  personal  civi-- 
lities,  which  will  not  become  me  to  repeat.  He 
added,  "  That  this  province  was  in  the  hands  of 
*'  several  persons,  among  whom  some  were  too 
*'  busy,  and  others  too  idle  to  pursue  it  ;'*  and 
concluded,  "  That  it  should  be  his  particular  care, 
"  to  establish  me  here  in  England,  and  represent 
"  me  to  the  queen  as  a  person  they  could  not  be 
"  without." 

I  promised  to  do  my  endeavours  in  that  way 
for  some  few  months.  To  which  he  replied,  "  He 
'•  expected  no  more  ;  and  that  he  had  other  and 
'^  greater  occasions  for  mc." 

Upon  the  rise  of  this  ministry,  the  principal  per- 
sons in  power,  thought  it  necessary  that  some 
weekly  paper  should  be  published,  with  just  re- 
flections upon  former  proceedings,  and  defending 
the  present  measures  of  her  majesty.  This  was  be- 
en n 
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gun  about  the  time  of  the  lord  Godolphin's  re- 
moval, under  the  name  of  the  Examiner.  About 
a  dozen  of  these  papers,  written  with  much  spirit 
and  sharpness,  some  by  Mr.  secretary  St.  John, 
since  lord  Bolingbroke  ;  others  by  Dr.  Atterbury, 
since  bishop  of  Rochester ;  and  others  again  by 
Mr.  Prior,  Dr.  Freind,  &c.  ;  were  published  with 
great  applause.  But,  these  gentlemen  being  grown 
weary  of  the  work,  or  otherwise  employed,  the 
determination  was,  that  I  should  continue  it ;  which 
I  did  accordingly  about  eight  months.  But,  my 
style  being  soon  discovered,  and  having  contracted 
a  great  num^ber  of  enemies,  I  let  it  fall  into  other 
hands,  who  held  it  up  in  some  manner  until  her 
majesty's  death. 

It  was  Mr.  Harley's  custom,  every  Saturday, 
that  four  or  five  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  among 
those  he  had  taken  in  upon  the  great  change  made 
at  court,  should  dine  at  his  house  ;  and  after  about 
two  months  acquaintance,  I  had  the  honour  always 
to  be  one  of  the  number.  This  company,  at  first, 
consisted  only  of  the  lord  keeper  Harcourt,  the  earl 
Rivers,  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  Mr.  secretary  St. 
John,  and  myself ;  and  here,  after  dinner,  they  used 
to  discourse,  and  settle  matters  of  great  importance. 
Several  other  lords  were  afterward,  by  degrees^  ad- 
mitted ;  as,  the  dukes  of  Ormond^  Shrewsbury,  and 
Argyll ;  the  earls  of  Anglesey,  Dartmouth,  and  Pou- 
lett ;  the  lord  Berkeley,  &c.  These  meetings  were  al- 
Vv'ays  continued,  except  when  the  queen  was  at  Wind- 
sor ;  but,  as  they  grew  more  numerous,  became  of  less 
consequence,  and  ended  only  in  drinking  and  general 
conversation  :  of  which  I  may,  perhaps,  have  occasion 
to  speak  hereafter. 

My 
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My  early  appearance  at  these  njeetings,  which 
ij'Hiny  thought  to  be  of  greater  consequence  than 
really  they  were,  could  not  be  concealed,  although 
I  used  all  my  endeavours  to  tliat  purpose.  This 
gave  the  occasion  to  some  great  men^  who  thought 
me  already  in  the  secrct,  to  complain  to  me  of  the 
suspicions  entertained  by  many  of  our  friends  in 
relation  to  Mr.  Harley,  even  before  he  was  lord 
treasurer ;  so  early  were  sown  those  seeds  of  dis- 
content, which  aftenvard  grew  up  so  high  ■  The 
cause  of  their  complaint  was,  That  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  the  adverse  party  continued  in  employment ; 
and  some^  particularly  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  ear! 
of  Cholmondeley,  in  great  stations  at  court.  They 
could  not  believe  Mr,  Harley  w^as  in  earnest ;  but 
that  he  designed  to  constitute  a  motley  comprehen- 
sive administration,  which,  they  said,  the  kingdom 
would  never  endure^  I  was  once  invited  to  a 
meeting  of  some  lords  and  gentlemen,  where  these 
grievances  were  at  large  related  to  me,  with  an  ear- 
nest desire  that  I  would  represent  them  in  the  most 
respectful  manner  to  Mr,  Harley,  upon  a  supposi- 
tion that  I  was  in  high  credit  with  him.  I  excused 
myself  from  such  an  office,  upon  the  newness  of 
my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Harley.  However,  I 
represented  the  matter  fairly  to  him ;  against  which 
he  argued  a  good  deal,  from  the  general  reasons  o»f 
politicians  ;  the  necessity  of  keeping  men  in  hopes, 
the  danger  of  disobliging  those  who  must  remain 
unprovided  for,  and  the  like  usual  topicks  among 
statesmen.  But  there  was  a  secret  in  this  matter, 
which  neither  I,  nor  indeed  any  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  were  then  apprised  of;  neither  did  he, 
at  that  time^  enter  with  me  fartiier   than  to  assure 
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me  very  solemnly,  '^  That  no  person  should  have 
*'  tlie  smallest  employment,  either  civil  or  military, 
'•'  vshose  principles  were  not  tirm  for  the  ciuuxhand 
•^  monarchy." 

However,    tliese    over   moderate    proceedings  m 
I  he  court,  gave  rise  to  a  party  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons,   which    appeared   under    the    name    of    the 
October  Club  ;  a  fantastick  appellation,  found  out  ta 
distinguish   a    number  of  country    gentlemen    and 
their  adherents,  who  professed,    in  the  greatest  df"- 
gree,  what  was  called    the   high    church   principle. 
They  grew  m  number  to  almost  a  third  part  of  the 
liouse,    held    their   meetings    at   certain    times  and 
places,  and    there   concerted    what   measures    they 
were  to  take   in  parliament.     They  professed  their 
jealousy  of  the  court  and  ministry ;  declared,  upon 
all  occasions,  their  desire  of  a  more  general  change^ 
as  well  as  of  a  strict    inquiry  into  former  misma- 
nagement ;  and  seemed  to  expect  that  those  in  power 
should    openly  avow  the   old   principles  in   church 
and  state.      !   was  then  of  opinion,    and  still  con- 
tinue so,  that   if  this  body  of  men   could  have  re- 
mained some  time  united,  they  would  have  put  the 
crown  under  a  necessity  of  acting  in  a  more  steady 
and  strenuous  manner.     But  Mr.  Harley,  who   best 
knew  the  disposition  of  the  queen,    w^as  forced   to 
break  their  measures :  which  he  did  by  that  very 
obvious  contrivance,  of- dividing  them  among  them- 
selves^ and  rendering   them  jealous  of  each   other. 
The  ministers  gave  every  where  out,  that  the  October 
Club  were   their  friends,  and  acted  by  their  direc* 
tions  :  to  confirm  which,  Mr.  secretary  St.  John  and 
Mr.  Bromley,  afterw^ard  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
publickly  dined  with  them  at  one  of  their  meetings. 

Thus 
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Thus  were  eluded  all  the  consequences  of  that  assem- 
bly ;  although  a  remnant  of  them,  who  conceived 
themselves  betrayed  by  the  rest,  did  afterward  meet 
under  the  denomination  of  the  March  club,  but  with- 
out any  effect. 

The  parliament,  which  then  rose,  had  been  chosen 
without  any   endeavours  from  the  court,  to  secure 
elections ;  neither,  as  I  remember,  were  any  of  the 
lieutenancies  changed  throughout  the  kingdom  :  for 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  had  raised,  or  discovered^ 
such  a  spirit  in  all  parts,  that  the  ministers  could  very 
safely  leave  the  electors  to  themselves,  and  thereby 
gain  a  reputation  of  acting   by    a  free  parliament. 
Yet  this  proceeding  was,  by  some  refiners  of  both 
parties,  numbered  amiong  the  strains  of  Mr.  Harley's. 
politicks,  who  was  said  to  avoid  an  o.ver  great  ma- 
jority, which  is  apt  to  be  unruly,  and  not  enough 
under  the  management  of  a  ministry.    But,  from  the 
small  experience  I  have  of  courts,  I  have  ever  found 
refinements  to  be  the  worst  sort  of  all  conjectures ; 
and,  from  this  one  occasion,  I  take  leave  to  observe, 
That  of  some  hundreds  of  facts,  for  the  real  truth  of 
which  I  can  account,  I  never  yet  knew  any  refiner  to 
be  once  in  the  right.     I  have  already  told,  that  the 
true  reason,  why  the  court  did  not  interpose  in  the 
matter  of  elections,  was,  because  they  thought  them- 
selves sure  of  a  majority,  a^id  therefore  could  acquire 
reputation    at  a  cheap  rate.     Besides,  it   afterwards 
appeared,  upon  some  exigencies  which  the  court  had 
much  at  heart,  that  they  were  more  than  once  likely 
to  fail  for  want  of  numbers.     Mr.  Harley,  in  order 
to  give  credit  to  his  administration,  resolved  upon 
two  very  important  points  :  first,  to  secure  the  un-._ 
provided  debts  of  the  nation  ;  and  secondly,  to  put 

an 
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an  end  to  the  war.  Of  the  methods  he  took  to  com- 
pass both  those  ends,  1  have  treated  at  large  in  an- 
other work  *  :  I  shall  only  observe,  that  while  he  was 
preparing  to  open  to  the  house  of  commons  his 
scheme  for  securing  the  piibHck  debt-s,  he  was 
stabbed  bv  the  marquis  de  Guiscard,  while  he  was 
sitting  in  the  council  chamber  at  the  Cockpit,  with  a 
committee  of  nine  or  ten  lords  of  the  cabinet,  met 
on  purpose  to  examine  the  marquis,  upon  a  dis~ 
covery  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  he  held  with 
France* 

This  fact  was  so  uncommon  in  the  inanner  and 
circumstances  of  it,  that  although  it  be  pretty  well 
known  at  the  time  I  am  now  writing,  by  a  printed 
account,  toward  which  I  furnished  the  author  wath 
some  materials,  yet  I  thought  it  w^ould  not  be  pr©- 
per  wholly  to  omit  it  here.  The  assassin  was  seized, 
by  Mr.  Harley's  order,  upon  the  eighth  of  March, 
1710-11:  and,  brought  before  the  committee  of. 
lords,  was  examined  about  his  corresponding  with 
France.  Upon  his  denial  Mr.  Harley  produced  a 
letter,  which  he  could  not  deny  to  be  his  own  hand. 
The  marquis,  prepared  for  mischief,  had  conveyed  a 
penknife  into  his  pocket,  while  the  messenger  kept 
him  attending  in  one  of  the  offices  below.  Upon  the 
surprise  of  his  letter  appearing  against  him,  he  came 
suddenly  behind  Mr,  Harley,  and  reaching  his  arm 
round,  stabbed  that  minister  into  the  middle  of  the 
breast,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  cart'i- 
lago  etisiformts ;  the  penknife,  striking  upon  the 
bone,  and  otherwise  obstructed  bv  a  thick  em- 
broidered  v/aistcoat,  broke  short  at  the  handle  ; 
which   Guiscard   still   grasped,    and   redoubled    his 

*  See  History  of  the  Four  Last  Yearsj  &c. 

blow. 
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blow.  The  confusion  upon  this  accident  is  easier 
conceived  than  described  ^.  »The  result  was,  that  the 
marquis,  whether  by  the  wounds  given  him  by  some 
of  the  lords,  or  the  bruises  he  received  from  the 
messengers  while  they  were  seizing  him,  or  the 
neglect  of  his  surgeon,  or  that  being  unwilhng  to 
live,  he  industriously  concealed  one  of  his  wounds, 
died  in  a  few  days  after.  But  Mr.  Harley,  after  a 
long  illness,  and  frequent  ill  symptoms,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  recover. 

Guiscard  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  count 
of  that  name,  a  very  honourable  and  worthy  per- 
son, formerly  governor  of  Namur.  But  this  mar- 
quis w^as  a  reproach  to  his  family,  prostitute  in  his^ 
morals,  impious  in  religion,  and  a  traitor  to  his 
prince  :  as  to  the  rest,  of  a  very  poor  understanding, 
and  the  most  tedious,  tritiing  talker,  I  ever  conversed 
with.  He  was  grown  needy  by  squandering  upon 
his  vices,  was  become  contemptible  both  here  and  in 
Holland,  his  regiment  taken  from  him,  and-  his  pen- 
sion retrenched  ;  the  despair  of  which,  first  put  him 
upon  his  French  correspondence  ;  and  the  discovery 
of  that,  drove  hun  into  madness.  1  had  known  him 
some  years;  and  meeting  him  upon  the  Mall  a  few 
hours  before  his  examination,  I  observed  to  a  friend 
then  with  me,  "  that  I  wondered  to  see  Guiscard 
*'  pass  so  often  by,  without  taking  notice  of  me." 
But  although  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his  counte- 
nance grew  cloudy  enough  ;  yet,  I  confess,  I  never 
suspected  him  to  be  a  man  of  resolution  or  courage 

*  *  Is  easier  conceived,'  &c.  This  use  of  the  adjeftive  instead  of 
the  adverb,  is  not  allowable,  it  should  be — 'is  more  easily  coa- 
ceived,'  &c. 

sufficient. 
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sufficient,  to  bear  him  out   in  so  desperate  an  at- 
tempt. 

I  have  some  very  good  reasons  to  know,  that  the 
first  misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Ilarley  and  Mr. 
St.  John,  which  afterward  had  such  unhappy  con- 
sequences upon  the  pubhck  affairs,  took  its  rise 
during  the  time  that  the  former  lay  ill  of  his  wounds, 
and  his  recovery  doubtful.  Mr.  St.  John  affected  to 
say  in  several  companies,  "  that  Guiscard  intended 
^'  the  blow  against  him  ;"  which  if  it  were  true,  the 
consequence  must  be,  that  Mr.  St.  John  had  all  the 
merit,  while  Mr.  Harley  remained  with  nothing  but 
the  danger  and  the  pain.  But,  I  am  apt  to  think. 
Mr.  St.  John  was  either  mistaken,  or  misinformed. 
However,  the  matter  was  thus  represented  in  the 
weekly  paper  called  the  Examiner ;  which  Mr.  St. 
John  perused  before  it  was  printed,  but  made  no 
alteration  in  that  passage. 

This  management  was  looked  upon,  at  least,  as  a 
piece  of  youthful  indiscretion  in  Mr.  St.  John ;  and 
perhaps,  was  represented  in  a  w^orse  view^  to  Mr. 
Harley.  Neither  am  I  altogether  sure,  that  Mr.  St. 
John  did  not  entertain  some  prospect  of  succeeding 
as  first  minister,  in  case  of  Mr.  Harley's  death  : 
which,  during  his  illness,  was  frequently  apprehend- 
ed. And  I  remember  very  well,  that  upon  visiting 
Mr.  Harley,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  be 
seen,  I  found  several  of  his  nearest  relations  talk  very 
freely  of  some  proceedings  of  Mr.  St.  John  ;  enough 
to  make  me  apprehend  that  their  friendship  would 
not  be  of  any  long  continuance. 

Mr.  Harley,  soon  after  his  recovery,  was  made 
an  earl,  and  lord  treasurer ;  and  the  lord  keeper,  a 
baron. 

VoT.IV.  X  AN 
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OiNCE  the  death  of  the  queen,  it  was  reasonable 
enough  for  me  to  conclude  that  I  had  done  with  all 
publick  affairs  and  speculations  :  besides,  the  scene 
and  station  I  arn  in,  have  reduced  rny  thoughts  into 
a  narrow  compass  :  and  being  wholly  excluded  from 
any  view  of  favour  under  the  present  administration, 
upon  that  invincible  reason  of  having  been  in  some 
degree  of  trust  and  confidence  with  the  former,  I 
have  not  found  the  transition  very  difficult  into  a 
private  life,  for  which  I  am  better  qualified,  both  by 
nature  and  education. 

The  reading  of,  and  inquiring  after  news,  not 
being  one  of  my  diversions,  having  always  disliked 
a  mixed  and  general  conversation,  which,  however 
it  fell  to  my  lot,  is  now  in  my  power  to  avoid  ;  and 
being  placed,  by  the  duties  of  m.y  function,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  seat  of  business,  I  am  alto- 
7  gether 
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gether  Ignorant  of  many  common  events  which 
happen  in  the  world  :  only,  from  the  little  I  know 
and  hear,  it  is  manifest  that  the  hearts  of  most  men 
are  filled  with  doubts,  fears,  and  jealousies,  or  else 
with  hatred  and  rage,  to  a  degree  that  there  seems 
to  be  an  end  of  all  amicable  commerce  between  peo- 
ple of  different  parties ;  and  what  the  consequences 
of  this  may  be,  let  those  consider  who  have  contri- 
buted to  the  causes ;  which,  I  thank  God,  is  no 
concern  of  mine. 

There  are  two  points,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  ministry,  much  insisted  on,  and 
little  understood  by  those  who  w^ite  or  talk  upon 
that  subject ;  wherein  I  am  sufficiently  qualified  to 
give  satisfaction ;  and  would  gladly  do  it,  because  I 
see  very  much  w^eight  laid  upon  each,  and  most 
men's  opinions  of  persons  and  things,  regulated  ac- 
cordingly. 

About  two  months  before  the  queen's  death, 
having  lost  all  hopes  of  any  reconcilement  between 
the  treasurer  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry,  I  retired 
mto  the  country,  to  await  the  issue  of  that  conflict, 
which  ended,  as  every  one  had  reason  to  foresee,  in 
the  earl  of  Oxford's  disgrace ;  to  whom  the  lord 
Bolingbroke  immediately  succeeded  as  first  minister  : 
and  I  was  told,  that  an  earldom  and  the  garter  were 
intended  for  him  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  treasurer's 
staff  against  the  next  session  of  parliament ;  of  which 
I  can  say  nothing  certain,  being  then  in  Berkshire, 
and  receiving  this  account  from  some  of  his  friends. 
Bat  all  these  schemes  became  soon  abortive,  by  the 
death  of  the  queen,  which  happened  in  three  days 
after  the  earl  of  Oxford's  removal.     - 

Upon  this  great  event,  I  took  the  first  opportunity 
x2  of 
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of  withdrawing  to  my  place  of  residence  ;  and  rejoiced 
as  much  as  any  man  for  his  majesty's  quiet  aceessioa 
to  the  throne,  to  which  I  then  thought^  and  it  has 
since  appeared  indisputable,  that  the  peace  procured 
by  the  late  ministry  had,  among  other  good  effects, 
been  highly  instrumental.  And  I  thank  God,  I  have 
been  ever  since  a  loyal  humble  spectator,  during  all 
the  changes  that  have  happened,  although  it  were  no 
secret  to  any  man  of  common  sagacity,  that  his  pre- 
sent majesty's  choice  of  his  servants,  whenever  he 
should  happen  to  succeed,  would  be  determined  to 
those,  who  most  opposed  the  proceedings  during  the 
four  last  years  of  his  predecessor's  reign  :  and  I  think, 
there  has  not  since  happened  one  particular  of  any 
moment,  which  the  ministers  did  not  often  mention 
at  their  tables,  as  what  they  certainly  expected,  from 
the  disposition  of  the  court  at  Hanover,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  party  at  home  ;  which,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, publickly  disapproved  their  proceedings,  ex- 
cepting only  the  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  ; 
which,  indeed,  neither  they  nor  I,  nor,  I  believe,  any 
one  person  in  the  three  kingdoms,  did  ever  pretend 
to  foresee  ;  and  now  it  is  done,  it  looks  like  a  dream., 
to  those  who  consider  the  nobleness  of  his  birth,  the 
great  merits  of  his  ancestors,  r.nd  his  own  ;  his  long 
unspotted  loyalty,  his  affability,  generosity,  and 
sweetness  of  nature.  1  knew  him  long  and  well ; 
and  excepting  the  frailties  of  his  youth,  which  had 
been  for  some  years  over,  and  that  easiness  of  temper, 
which  did  sometimes  lead  liim  to  follow  the  judg- 
ment of  those,  who  had,  by  many  degrees,  less 
imderstanding  than  himself,  I  have  not  conversed 
with  a  more  faultless  person  ;  of  great  justice  and 
charity  ;  a  true  sense  of  religion,  without  ostentation  ; 

of 
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of  undoubted  valour,  thoroughly  skilled  in  his  trade 
of  a  soldier;  a  quick  and  ready  apprehension,  with 
a  good  share  of  understanding,  and  a  general  know- 
ledg-e  in  men  and  history ;  althoug-h  under  some 
(hsadvantage  by  an  invincible  modesty,  which,  hovv- 
ever,  could  not  but  render  him  yet  more  amiable  to 
those,  who  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  him.  This  is  a  short 
imperfect  character  of  that  great  person  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  who  is  now  attainted  for  high  treason  ; 
and  therefore,  I  shall  not  presume  to  offer  one  syl- 
lable in  his  vindication,  upon  that  head,  against  the 
decision  of  a  parliament.  Yet  this,  I  think,  maybe 
allowed  me  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  hope,  that  when^ 
bv  the  direct  and  repeated  commands  of  the  queen 
his  mistress,  be  committed  those  faults,  for  which 
he  has  now  forfeited  his  country,  his  titles,  and  his 
fortune,  he  no  more  conceived  himself  to  be  acting- 
high  treason,  than  he  did  wdien  he  was  wounded 
and  a  prisoner  at  Landen,  for  his  sovereign  king 
William,  or  when  he  took  and  burned  the  enemy's 
fleet  at  Vigo. 

Upon  this  occasion,  although  I  am  sensible  it  is 
an  old  precept  of  wisdom  to  admire  at  nothing  in 
human  ]ut ;  yet  I  consider,  at  the  same  time,  how 
easily  some  men  arrive  at  the  practice  of  this 
maxim,  by  the  help  of  plain  stupidity  or  ill  nature, 
without  any  strain  of  philosophy  :  and  although 
the  uncertainty  of  human  things,  be  one  of  the 
most  obvious  reflections  in  morality  ;  yet  such  un- 
expected, sudden,  and  signal  instances  of  it,  as  have 
lately  happened  among  us,  are  so  much  out  of  the 
usual  form,  that  a  wise  man  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  start  and  look  aside,   as  at  a  sudden  and  violent 

X  3  clap 
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clap  of  thunder^  which  is  much  more  frequent^  and 
more  natural. 

x\nd  here  I  cannot  but  lament  my  own  particular 
misfortune  ;  who,  having  singled  out  three  persons 
from  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  on  whose  friend- 
ship and  protection  I  might  depend,  whose  con- 
versation I  most  valued,  and  chiefly  confined  my- 
self to,  should  live  to  see  them  all,  v/ithin  the 
compass  of  a  year,  accused  of  high  treason ;  two 
of  them  attainted  and  in  exile,  and  the  third  under 
his  trial,  whereof  God  knows  what  may  be  the 
issue.  As  my  own  heart  was  free  from  all  treason- 
able thoughts,  so  I  did  little  imagine  myself  to  be 
perpetually  in  the  company  of  traitors.  But  the 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.  Having  al- 
ready said  something  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  I 
shall  add  a  little  toward  the  characters  of  the  other 
two.  It  happens  to  very  few  men,  in  any  age  or 
country,  to  come  into  the  world  with  so  many 
advantages  of  ^'nature  and  fortune,  as  the  late  secre- 
tary Bolingbroke  :  descended  from  the  best  families 
in  England,  heir  to  a  great  patrimonial  estate,  of  a 
sound  constitution,  and  a  most  graceful,  amiable 
person  :  but  all  these,  had  they  been  of  equal  va- 
lue, were  infinitely  inferiour  in  degree  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  his  mind,  which  was  adorned 
with  the  choicest  gifts  that  God  has  yet  thought  fit 
to  bestow  upon  the  children  of  men;  a  strong  me- 
mory, a  clear  judgment,  a  vast  range  of  wit  and 
fancy,  a  thorough  comprehension,  an  invincible 
eloquence,  with  a  most  agreeable  elocution.  He 
had  well  cultivated  all  these  talents  by  travel  and 
study  ;  the  latter  of  which,  he  seldom  omitted  even 
m  the  midst  of  his  pleasures,  of  which  he  had  in- 
deed 
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deed  been  too  great  and  criminal  a  pursuer  :    for, 
although   he   was   persuaded  to  leave  off  intempe- 
rance in   wine,  which   he   did,   for    some    time,    to 
such  a  degree  that   he   seemed  rather  abstemious  ; 
vet  he  was   said    to    allow    himself  other  liberties, 
which  can   by  no  means  be  reconciled  to  religion 
or  morals  ;    whereof,   I  have  reason  to  believe,  he 
began  to   be  sensible.     But  he  v/as  fond  of  mixing 
pleasure   and  business,    and  of  being  esteemed  ex- 
cellent at   both  ;    upon   which  account,    he  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  characters  of  Alcibiades  and 
Petronius,  especially  the  latter,  whom  he  would  be 
gladly  thought  to  resemble.     His  detractors  charged 
him  with  some  degree  of  affectation,  and,  perhaps, 
not  altogether  without  grounds  ;  since  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  a  young  man,  with  half  the   business 
of  the  nation  upon  him,  and  the  applause   of  the 
whole,    to  escape  some  tincture   of  that   infirmity. 
He  had  been  early   bred  to  business,  was  a   most 
artful  negotiator,  and   perfectly  understood   foreign 
affairs.     But  what   I  have  often  wondered  at,   in  a 
man  of  his  temper,  was,   his   prodigious  application 
whenever  he  thought  it  necessary  ;    for  he   would 
plod  whole  days  and  nights,  like  the  lowest  clerk 
in  an  office.     His  talent  of  speaking  in  publick,  for 
which    he   was   so  very    much  celebrated,  I  know 
nothing  of,  except  from  the  informations  of  others  ; 
but  understanding   men  of  both  parties  have  assured 
me,  that,  in  this  point,  in  their   memory  and  judg- 
ment, he  was  never  equalled. 

The  earl  of  Oxford,  is  a  person  of  as  much  virtue, 
as  can  possibly  consist  with  the  love  of  power  :  and 
his  love  of  power,  is  no  greater,  than  what  is  com- 
mon to  men  of  his  superiour  capacities ;  neither  did 

X  4  any 
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any  man  ever  appear  to  vnlue  it  less  after  he  had 
obtained  it,   or  exert  it  with  more  moderation.     He 
is  the  only  instance  that  ever  fell  within   my  me- 
mory or  observation,    of  a  person   passing   from  a 
private  life,  through  the  several  stages  of  greatness, 
without  any  perceivable    impression  upon  his  tem- 
per or  behaviour.     As  his  own  birth  v^as  illustrious, 
being  descended  from  the  heirs  general  of  the  Veres 
and  the  Mortimers,  so  he   seemed  to  value  that  ac- 
cidental advantage  in  him.self  and  others,  more  than 
it  could  pretend  to  deserve.     He  abounded  in  good 
nature  and  good  humour  ;  although   subject  to  pas- 
sion,   as  I  have   heard  it  atHrmed  by   others,    and 
owned  by  himself ;   wdiich,  however,  he  kept  under 
the  strictest  government,  till  toward  the  end  of  his 
ministry,    when    he  began  to  grow  soured,  and  to 
suspect  his   friends  ;   and,  perhaps,   thought  it  not 
worth  his  pains   to  manage  any  longer.     He  was   a 
great  favourer   of  men  of  wit  and  learning,   parti- 
cularly the  former ;   whom  he  caressed  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  and  could  not  endure  to  thifik  that 
any  of  them   should  be  his  enemies  ;    and  it  was 
his  good  fortune  that  none   of  them  ever  appeared 
to  be  so ;  at   least  if  one   may  judge  by  the   libels 
and    pamphlets    published    against  him,   wdiich  he 
frequently  read,  by  way  of  amusement,  with  a  most 
unaffected  indifference  :    neither  do  I  remember  ever 
to  have  endangered  his  good  opinion  so  much,  as  by 
appearing  uneasy,  w^hen  the  dealers  in  that  kind  of 
writing,  first   began    to    pour   out   their   scurriliries 
against    me  ;    which,  he   thought,    was  a  weakness 
altogether  inexcusable  in  a  m.an  of  virtue  and  liberal 
education.     He  had  the  greatest  variety  of  know- 
ledge that  I  have  any  where  met  with  ;  was  a  per- 
fect 
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feet  master  of  the  learned  languages,  and  well  skilled 
in  divinity.  He  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  a 
most  exact  judgment.  In  drawing  up  any  state-paper, 
no  m.an  had  more  proper  thoughts,  or  put  them  in 
so  strong  and  clear  a  light.  Although  his  style  were 
not  always  correct,  which,  however,  he  knew  how 
to  mend  ;  yet  often,  to  save  time,  he  would  leave 
the  smaller  alterations  to  others.  I  have  heard  that 
he  spoke  but  seldom  in  parliament,  and  then  rather 
with  art  than  eloquence  :  but  no  man  equalled  him 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  const'^ution  ;  the  reputa- 
tion whereof  made  him  be  chosen  speaker  to  three 
successive  parliaments ;  which  office,  I  have  often 
heard  his  enemies  allow  him  to  have  executed 
with  universal  applause  ;  his  sagacity  was  such,  that 
I  could  produce  very  amazing  instances  of  it,  if 
they  were  not  unseasonable.  In  all  difficulties,  he 
immediately  found  the  true  point  that  was  to  be 
pursued,  and  adhered  to  it :  and  one  or  two  others 
in  the  ministry,  have  confessed  very  often  to  me, 
that  after  having  condemned  his  opinion,  they  found 
him  in  the  right,  and  themselves  in  the  wrong.  He 
was  utterly  a  stranger  to  fear  ;  and  consequently 
had  a  presence  of  mind  upon  all  emergencies.  His 
liberality  and  contempt  of  money  were  such,  that 
he  almost  ruined  his  estate  wliile  he  was  in  employ- 
ment ;  yet  his  avarice  for  the  publick  was  so  great, 
that  it  neither  consisted  with  the  present  corruptions 
of  the  age,  nor  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  He 
was  seldom  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  men,  and 
therefore  not  apt  to  change  a  good  or  ill  opinion, 
by  the  representation  of  others  ;  except  toward  the 
end  of  his  ministry.  He  was  affable  and  courte- 
ous, extremely  easy  and  agreeable  in  conversation,  and 

altogether 
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altogether  disengaged  ;  regular  in  his  life,  with  great 
appearance  of  piety  ;  nor  ever  guilty  of  any  expres- 
sions that  could  possibly  tend  to  what  was  indecent 
or  profane.  His  imperfections  v^^ere  at  least  as  obvi-^ 
ous,  although  not  so  numerous,  as  his  virtues.  He 
had  an  air  of  secrecy  in  his  manner  and  countenance, 
by  no  means  proper  for  a  great  minister,  because  it 
warns  all  men  to  prepare  against  it.  He  often 
gave  no  answer  at  all,  and  very  seldom  a  direct 
one  :  and  I  rather  blame  this  reservedness  of  tem.per, 
because  I  have  known  a  very  different  practice 
succeed  much  better  :  of  which,  among  others, 
the  late  earl  of  Sunderland,  and  the  present  lord 
Somers,  persons  of  great  abilities,  are  remarkable 
instances ;  who  used  to  talk  in  so  frank  a  manner, 
that  they  seemed  to  discover  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  and,  by  that  appearance  of  confidence^ 
would  easily  unlock  the  breasts  of  others.  But  the 
earl  of  Oxford  pleads,  in  excuse  of  this  charge, 
that  he  has  seldom  or  never  communicated  any 
thing  which  was  of  importance  to  be  concealed, 
wherein  he  has  not  been  deceived  by  the  vanity, 
treachery,  or  indiscretion  of  those  he  discovered  it 
to.  Another  of  his  miperfections,  universally 
known  and  complained  of,  was  procrastination,  or 
delay ;  which  was,  doubtless,  natural  to  him,  al- 
though he  often  bore  the  blame  without  the  guilt, 
and  when  the  remedy  was  not  in  his  power  ;  for 
never  were  prince  and  minister  better  matched, 
than  his  sovereign  %nd  he,  upon  that  article  :  and 
therefore,  in  the  disposal  of  employments,  where- 
in the  queen  was  very  absolute,  a  year  would  often 
pass  before  they  could  come  to  a  determination,  I 
remember  he  was  likewise  lieavily  charged  with  the 

common 
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common  court  vice^  of  promising  very  liberally, 
and  seldom  performing ;  of  which,  although  I  can- 
not altogether  acquit  him^  yet,  I  am  confident^  his 
intentions  were  generally  better,  than  his  disappointed 
solicitors  would  believe.  It  may  be  likewise  said  of 
him,  that  he  certainly  did  not  value,  or  did  not  un- 
derstand, the  art  of  acquiring  friends ;  having  made 
very  few  during  the  time  of  his  power,  and  con- 
tracted a  great  number  of  enemJes.  Some  of  us  used 
to  observe,  that  those  whom  he  talked  well  of,  or 
suffered  to  be  often  near  him,  were  not  in  a  situation 
of  much  advantage  ;  and  that  his  mentioning  others 
with  contempt,  or  dislike^  was  no  hindrance  at  all 
to  their  preferment.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon 
this  great  man's  character,  because  I  have  observed 
it  so  often  mistaken  by  the  wise  reasoners  of  both 
parties :  besides^  having  had  the  honour,  for  almost 
four  years,  of  a  nearer  acquaintance  wdth  him  than 
usually  happens  to  men  of  mj  level,  and  this  with- 
out the  least  mercenary  obligation,  I  thought  it  lay 
in  my  power,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  in  my  will,  to 
represent  him  to  the  world  with  impartiality  and 
truth. 

Having  often  considered  the  qualities  and  dispo- 
sitions of  these  two  ministers,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
think  how  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  men  of 
exalted  abilities,  when  they  are  called  to  publick 
affairs,  are  generally  drawn  into  inconvenjencies 
and  misfortunes^  which  others,  of  ordinary  talents^ 
avoid  ;  whereof  there  appears  so  many  examples 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  of  our  own,  as  well 
as  t)ther  countries.  I  cannot  think  this  to  have 
been  altogether  the  effect  of  envy,  as  it  is  usually 
imputed  in  the  case  of  Themistocles^  Aristides,  Sci- 

pio. 
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pioj  and  others ;  and  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  earls 
of  Clarendon  and  Strafford,  here  in  England.  But 
I  look  upon  it,  that  God,  intending  the  government 
of  a  nation  in  the  several  branches  and  subordi- 
nations of  power,  has  made  the  science  of  govern- 
ing sufficiently  obvious  to  common  capacities :  other- 
wise the  world  would  be  left  in  a  desolate  condition^ 
if  great  affairs  did  ahvays  require  a  great  genius, 
whereof  the  most  fruitful  age  will  hardly  produce 
above  three  or  four  in  a  nation  ;  among  which, 
princes,  who,  of  all  other  mortals  are  the  v/orst 
educated,  have  twenty  millions  to  one  against  them 
that  they  shall  not  be  of  the  number  ;  and  propor-- 
tionable  odds,  for  the  same  reasons,  are  against 
every  one  of  noble  birth,  or  great  estates. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  dullest  nations, 
ancient  and  modern,  have  not  wanted  good  rules 
of  policy,  or  persons  qualified  for  administration. 
But  I  take  the  infelicity  of  such  extraordinary  men, 
to  have  been  caused  by  their  neglect  of  common 
forms,  together  with  the  contempt  of  httle  helps 
and  little  hindrances  ;  which  is  made,  by  Hobbes, 
the  definition  of  magnanimity  :  and  this  contempt^ 
as  it  certainly  displeases  the  people  in  general,  so 
it  gives  offence  to  all  with  whom  such  ministers  have 
to  deal :  for  I  never  yet  knew  a  minister,  who  was 
not  earnestly  desirous  to  have  it  thought,  that  the 
art  of  government  Vv^as  a  most  profound  science  ; 
v^'hereas,  it  requires  no  more,  in  reality,  than  di- 
ligence, honesty,  and  a  moderate  share  of  plain 
natural  sense.  And  therefore  m.en  thus  qualified, 
may  very  reasonably  and  justly  think,  that  the  bu- 
siness of  the  world  is  best  brought  about  by  regu- 
larity  and   forms,  wherein  xhemselves  excel.      For 

I  have 
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I  have  frequently  observed  more  causes  of  discon- 
tent arise,  from  the  practice  of  some  refined  m\- 
nisters,  to  act'*^  in  common  business  out  of  the 
common  road,  than  from  all  the  usual  topicks  of 
displeasure  against  men  in  power.  It  is  tiie  same 
thing  in  other  scenes  of  life,  and  among  all  so- 
cieties or  communities ;  where  no  men  are  better 
trusted^  or  have  more  success  in  business,  than 
those,  who,  with  some  honesty,  and  a  moderate 
portion  of  understanding,  are  strict  observers  o£ 
time,  place,  and  method  :  and  on  the  contrary,  no  ^ 
thing  is  more  apt  to  expose  rrlen  to  the  censure 
and  obloquy  of  their  colleagues  and  the  publick, 
than  a  contempt  or  neglect  of  these  circumstances^ 
however  attended  with  a  superiour  genius  and  an 
equal  desire  of  doing  good  :  which  has  made  me 
sometimes  say,  to  a  great  person  of  this  latter  cha- 
racter, that  a  small  infusion  of  the  alderman,  was 
necessary  to  those  who  are  employed  in  publick 
affairs.  Upon  this  occasion  I  cannot  forget  a  very 
trifling  instance  :  tliat  one  day,  observing  the  same 
person  to  divide  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  penknife, 
the  sharpness  of  the  instrument  occasioned  its  mov- 
ing so  irregularly  and  crooked,  that  he  spoiled  the 
whole  sheet ;  whereupon  I  advised  him  to  take  ex- 
ample by  his  clerks,  who  performed  that  operation 
much  better  with  a  blunt  piece  of  ivory,  which  di- 
rected by  a  htde  strength  and  a  steady  hand,  never 
failed  to  go  right. 

But  to  return  from  this  long  digression  ;  about  a 
fortnight   after   the   quee^Ys  death,    I    came  to  my 

*  '  From  the  practice  of  some  refined  ministe.s,  to  act,'  Sec.  F  rem 
the  practice  to  act — is  not  PZnglish  ;  it  should  be — *  from  the  practice: 
sf  actuigi'  &c. 

place 
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place  of  residence,  where  I  was  immediately  attacked 
with  heat  enough  by  several  of  my  acquaintance  of 
both  parties ;  and  soon  learned,  that  what  they  ob- 
jected was  the  general  sense  of  the  rest.  Those  of  the 
church-side  made  me  a  thousand  reproaches  upon 
the  slowness  and  inactivity  of  my  friends,  upon 
their  foohsh  quarrels  with  each  other  for  no  visible 
cause,  and  thereby  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the 
church  and  kingdom  to  their  private  piques  ;  and 
that  they  had  neglected  to  cultivate  the  favour  and 
good  opinion  of  the  court  at  Hanover.  But  the 
weight  of  these  gentlemen's  displeasure  fell  upon 
the  earl  of  Oxford  :  '^  That  he  had  acted  a  trim- 
"  ming  part ;  was  never  thoroughly  in  the  interest 
^^  of  the  church,  but  held  separate  commierce  with 
'^  the  adverse  party :  that  either  from  his  negligence, 
"  procrastinating  nature,  or  some  sinister  end,  he 
"^  had  let  slip  many  opportunities  of  strengthening 
''  the  church's  friends :  that  he  undertook  more 
'^  business  than  he  was  equ?l  to,  affected  a  mono- 
^-  poly  of  power,  and  would  concert  nothing  with 
"  the  rest  of  the  ministers."  Many  facts  were  like- 
wise mentioned,  which  it  may  not  now  be  very 
prudent  to  repeat  :  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  one, 
relating  to  Ireland,  where  he  kept  four  bishopricks 
undisposed  of,  though  often  and  most  earnestly 
pressed  to  have  them  filled ;  by  which  omission,  the 
church-interest  of  that  kingdom  in  the  house  of 
lords,  is  in  danger  of  being  irrecoverably  lost. 

Those  who  discoursed  v;ith  me  after  this  manner, 
did,  at  the  sariie  time^  utterly  renounce  all  regard 
for  the  Pretender ;  and  mentioned  v/ith  pleasure 
the  glorious  opportunity  then  in  his  majesty's  hands, 
of  putting  an  end  to  party  distinctions  for  the  dme 

to 
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to  come  :  and  the  only  apprehension  that  seemed  to 
give  them  any  uneasiness,  was,  lest  the  zeal  of  the 
p:irty  in  power  might  not,  perhaps,  represent  their 
loyalty  with  advantag?^ 

On  the  other  side,  the  gainers,  and  men  in  hopes 
by  the  queen's  death,  talked  with  great  freedom 
in  a  very  different  style  :  they  all  directh/  asserted, 
^^  That  the  whole  late  ministry  were  fully  deter- 
*'  mined  to  bring  in  the  Pretender,"  although  they 
would  sometimes  a  little  demur  upon  the  earl  of 
Oxford  ;  and  by  a  more  modern  amendment,  they 
charged  the  same  accusation,  without  any  reserve, 
upon  the  late  queen  herself.  ^^  That,  if  her  ma- 
'^  iesty  had  died  but, a  month  later^  our  ruin  would 
*'  have  been  inevitable."  But  in  that  juncture  it 
happened  (to  use  their  own  term,  which  I  could 
never  prevail  with  them  to  explain)  things  were  not 
ripe.  ^^  That  this  accusation  would,  in  a  short  time, 
*^  infallibly  be  proved  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday 
*'  to  all  the  w^orld."  And  the  consequences  natu- 
rally following  from  these  positions  were,  ^'-  That 
^'  the  leaders  ought  to  lose  their  heads,  and  all  their 
"  abettors  be  utterly  stripped  of  power  and  favour," 

These  being  the  sentiments  and  discourses  of  both 
parties,  tending  to  load  the  late  ministry  with  faults 
of  a  very  different  nature  ;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  either 
of  some  use  or  satisfaction  to  examine  those  two 
points ;  that  is  to  say,  first,  how  far  these  ministers 
are  answerable  to  their  friends,  for  their  neglect,  mis- 
management, and  mutual  dissensions :  and  secondly, 
with  what  justice  they  are  accused,  by  their  enemies, 
for  endeavouring  to  alter  the  succession  of  the  crown 
in  favour  of  the  pretender. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  I  have  occasionally  done  this 

already 
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already  in  two  several  treatises,  of  which  the  one 
is  a  History  "^j  and  the  other,  Memoirs -j-  of  parti- 
cular facts,  but  neither  of  them  fit  to  see  the  light, 
at  present ;  because  they  abound  with  characters 
freely  drawn,  and  many  of  them  not  very  amiable  ; 
and  therefore,  intended  only  for  the  instructing  of 
the  next  age,  and  estabhshing  the  reputation  of 
those  who  have  been  useful  to  their  country  in  the 
present.  At  the  same  time,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  assuring  those  who  may  happen  some  years 
hence  to  read  the  History  I  have  written,  that  the 
blackest  characters  to  be  met  with  in  it,  were  not 
drawn  with  the  least  mixture  of  malice  or  ill- 
will,  but  merely  to  expose  the  odiousness  of  vice  ; 
for  I  have  always  held  it  as  a  maxim,  that  ill  men 
are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  an  historian,  who 
indeed  has  it  in  his  power  to  reward  virtue,  but  not 
to  punish  vice  ;  because  I  never  yet  savv  a  profligate 
person,  who  seemed  to  have  the  least  regard  in  what 
manner  his  name  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity ; 
and  I  knew  a  certain  lord :!:,  not  long  since  dead, 
who,  I  am  very  confident,  would  not  have  disposed 
of  one  single  shilling  to  have  had  it  in  his  choice, 
whether  he  should  be  represented  to  future  ages,  as 
an  Atticus,  or  a  Catihne. 

However,  being  firmly  resolved,  for  very  ma- 
terial reasons,  to  avoid  giving  the  least  offence  to 
any  party  or  person  in  power  ;  I  shall  barely  set  down 
some  facts  and  circumstances,  during  the  four  last 
years  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  which,  at  present  are 
little  known ;    and   v^diereby    those    of   the  church 

*  Of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne. 

+  Relating  to  the  Change  in  the  Queen's  Ministry  in  17  lo. 

+  Earl  of  Wharton. 
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party,  who  object  against  the  unsteadiness,  neglect, 
and  want  of  concert,  in  the  late  ministry,  may  better 
account  for  their  faults.  Most  of  those  facts  I  can 
bear  witness  of  myself,  and  have  received  the  rest 
from  sufficient  authority. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  when  the  queen  first  be- 
gan to  change  her  servants,  it  was  not  from  a  dis- 
like of  things,  but  of  persons,  and  those  persons 
were  a  very  small  number.  To  be  more  particular, 
would  be,  incedere  per  ignes.  It  was  the  issue  of 
Dr.  Sacheverell's  trial  that  encouraged  her  to  pro- 
ceed so  far  ;  and  several  of  the  low  church  party, 
knowing  that  her  displeasure  went  no  farther  than 
against  one  single  family,  did  not  appear  to  dislike 
what  was  done  ;  of  which  I  could  give  some  extra- 
ordinary instances.  But  that  famous  trial  had  raised 
such  a  spirit  in  the  nation  against  the  parliament, 
that  her  majesty  thought  it  necessary  to  dissolve 
them,  which,  I  am  confident,  she  did  not  at  first 
intend.  Upon  this  resolution,  delivered  by  the 
queen  in  council,  in  a  more  determinate  manner 
than  was  usual  with  her,  as  I  was  particularly  in- 
formed by  my  lord  Somers  then  president,  some, 
who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  one  or  two  persons, 
would  not  sacrifice  their  cause  ;  but  immediately 
flew  off;  and  the  great  officers  of  the  court  and 
kingdom  began  to  resign  their  employments,  which 
the  queen  suffered  most  of  them  to  do  with  the  ut- 
most regret,  and  which  those,  who  knew  her  best, 
thought  to  be  real,  especially  lord  Somers  and 
lord  Cowper,  for  whom  she  had  as  great  a  personal 
regard  and  esteem,  as  her  nature  w^as  capable  of 
admitting,  particularly  for  the  former.  The  new 
parliament  was   called   during  that  ferment  in  the 

Vol.  IV,  Y  nation. 
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nation,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  church  party- 
was  returned,  without  the  least  assistance  from  the 
court ;  whether  to  gain  a  reputation  of  impar- 
tiahty,  where  they  were  secure ;  or,  as  Mr.  Harley's 
detractors  would  have  it,  (who  was  then  minister) 
from  a  refinemxent  of  his  politicks,  not  to  sufter^ 
upon  the  account  of  I  know  not  what  wise  reasons, 
too  great  an  inequality  in  the  balance. 

When  the  parliament  met,  they  soon  began  to 
discover  more  zeal  than  the  queen  expected  or  de- 
sired. She  had  entertained  the  notion  of  forming 
a  moderate  or  comprehensive  scheme,  which  she 
maintained  with  great  firmness,  nor  would  ever 
depart  from  until  half  a  year  before  her  death  : 
but  this,  neither  the  house  of  commons,  nor  the 
kingdom  in  general,  were  then  at  all  inclined  to 
admit,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  in  any  juncture 
since  :  several  country-members,  to  almost  a  third 
part  of  the  house,  began  immediately  to  form 
themselves  into  a  body,  under  a  fantastick  name  of 
the  October  Club.  These,  daily  pressed  the  mini- 
stry for  a  thorough  change  in  employments,  and 
were  not  put  off  without  jealousy  and  discontent. 
I  remember  it  was  then  commonly  understood  and 
expected,  that  when  the  session  ended,  a  general 
removal  would  be  made  :  but  it  happened  other- 
wise ;  for  not  only  few  or  none  were  lurned  out, 
but  much  deliberation  was  used  in  supplying  com- 
mon vacancies  by  death.  This  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  a  prime  minister,  I  confess,  appeared  to 
me  wholly  unaccountable,  and  without  example  ; 
and  I  was  little  satisfied  with  the  solution  I  had 
heard,  and  partly  knew,  ''  That  he  acted  thus  to 
'*  keep  men   at  his  devotion,  by  letting  expectation 
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"  lie  in  common  ;''  for  I  found  the  effect  did   not 
answer^  and  that  in  the  mean  time,  he  led  so  uneasy 
a  life,  by  solicitations  and  pursuits,  as  no  man  would 
endure   who  had  a  remedy   at   hand.     About  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry,  I   did,  at  the  request  of 
several  considerable  persons,  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
presenting this  matter  to  him.     His  answer  was  short 
and  cold  :  "  That  he  hoped  his  friends  would  trust 
*'  him  •  that  he  heartily  wished  none  but  those  who 
•'  loved  the  church  and  queen  were  employed ;  but 
^'  that  all  things  could  not  be  done  on  a  sudden."    I 
have  reason  to  believe,   that  his  nearest  acquaintance 
were  then  wholly  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  liis  conduct, 
lie  was  forced  to  preserve  the   opinion  of  powder, 
without  which  he  could  not  act,  while  in  reality  he 
had  little  or  none  ;  and  besides,  he  thought  it  became 
him  to  take  the  burden  of  reproach  upon  himself, 
rather  than  lay  it  upon  the  queen  his  mistress,  who 
was  grown  very  positive,  slow,  and  suspicious ;  and 
from  the  opinion  of  having  been  formerly  too  much 
directed,  fell  into  the   other  extreme,  and   became 
difficult  to  be  advised.     So  that  few  ministers  had 
ever,  perhaps,  a  harder  game  to  play,  between  the 
jealousy  and  discontents  of  his  friends  on  one  side, 
and  the  management  of  the  queen's  temper  on  the 
other. 

There  could  hardly  Ijc  a  firmer  friendship,  in  ap- 
pearance, than  what  I  observed  between  those  three 
great  men,  who  were  then  chiefly  trusted  ;  I  mean 
the  lords  Oxford,  Bohngbroke,  and  Harcourt.  I 
remember,  in  tlie  infancy  of  their  power,  being  at 
the  table  of  the  first,  where  they  were  all  met,  I 
could  not  forbear  taking  notice  of  the  great  affection 
they  bore  to  each  other;  and  said,  "  I  would  ven- 
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'-'  ture  to  prophesy^  that  however  inconstant  our 
^^  court  had  hitherto  been,  their  ministry  would 
^^  certainly  last ;  for  they  had  the  church,  the 
^^  crown,  and  the  people,  entirely  on  their  side  : 
'^  then  it  happened,  that  the  publick  good,  and  their 
'^  private  interest,  had  the  same  bottom,  which  is  a 
'^  piece  of  good  fortune  that  does  not  always  fall  to 
'^  the  share  of  men  in  power.  But,  principally,  be- 
'"^  cause  I  observed  they  heartily  loved  one  another ; 
''  and  I  did  not  see  how  their  kindness  could  be 
^'^  disturbed  by  competition,  since  each  of  them 
"  seemed  contented  with  his  own  district  ;  so  that, 
^^  notwithstanding  the  old  maxim,  which  pronounces 
^^  court  friendships  to  be  of  no  long  duration,  I  was 
'-  confident  theirs  would  last  as  long  as  their  lives." 
But,  it  seems,  the  inventor  of  that  maxim  happened 
to  be  a  httle  wiser  than  I,  who  lived  to  see  this  friend- 
ship first  degenerate  into  indifference  and  suspicion, 
and  thence  corrupt  into  the  greatest  animosity  and 
hatred ;  contrary  to  all  appearances,  and  much  to 
the  discredit  of  me  and  my  sagacity.  By  what  de- 
grees^ and  from  what  causes,  their  dissensions  greWj 
X  shall,  as  far  as  it  may  be  safe  and  convenient,  very 
impartially  relate. 

When  Mr.  Harley  was  stabbed  by  Guiscard,  the 
writer  of  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Examiner,  taking 
occasion  to  reflect  on  that  accident,  happened  to  let 
fall  an  idle  circumstance,  I  know  not  upon  what 
grounds,  ''  That  the  French  assassin  confessed,  he  at 
"'  first  intended  to  have  murdered  Mr,  secretary  St. 
•*^  John  ;  who  sitting  at  too  great  a  distance,  he  was 
'^  forced  to  vent  his  rage  on  the  other."  Whether 
the  secretary  had  been  thus  informed,  or  was  con- 
;ent  that  others  should  believe  it,  I  never  yet  could 
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learn  :  but  nothing  could  he  more  unfortunate  than 
the  tenolency  of  such  a  report,  which,  by  a  very 
unfair  decision,  derived  the  whole  merit  of  that  ac- 
cident to  Mr.  St.  John^  and  left  Mr.  Ilarley  nothing 
but  the  danger  and  the  pain:  of  both  wliich  although 
he  had  a  sul'hcient  share^  (his  physicians  being  often 
under  apprehensions  for  his  life)  yet  I  am  confident 
the  time  of  his  iUness  was  a  period  of  more  quiet  and 
ease,  than  he  ever  enjoyed  during  the  rest  of  his  ad- 
ministration. This  report  was  not  unresented  by 
Mr.  Harley's  friends ;  and  the  rather,  because  the 
fact  was  directly  otherwise,  as  it  soon  appeared  b}- 
Guiscard's  confession. 

While  that  minister  lay  ill  of  his  wound,  and  his 
life  in  question,  the  weight  of  business  fell,  in  some 
measure,  upon  the  secretary,  who  was  not  without 
ambition  ;  which,  I  confess,  I  have  seldom  found 
among  the  wants  of  great  men  ;  and  it  was  conceived 
that  he  had  already  entertained  the  thoughts  of  being 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  case  Mr.  Harley  should  die ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  do  justice  to  Mr. 
St.  John,  by  repeating  what  he  said  to  me,  with 
great  appearance  of  concern,  (and  he  was  but  an  ill 
dissembler)  ^'  That  if  Mr.  Harley's  accident  should 
''  prove  fatal,  it  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  :  That 
'-  as  things  then  stood,  his  life  was  absolutely  neces- 
"  sary  :  That  as  to  himself,  he  was  not  master  of  the 
^'  scheme  by  whicii  they  were  to  proceed,  nor  had 
''  credit  enough  with  the  queen  ;  neither  did  he  see 
"  how  it  would  be  possible  for  them,  in  such  a  c^e, 
"  to  wade  through  the  difficulties  they  were  then 
"  under."  However,  not  to  be  over  particular  in 
so  nice  a  point,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  some 
things  happened  during  Mr.  Harley's  confinement, 
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which  bred  a  coldness  and  jealousy  between  those 
two  great  men  ;  and  these,  increasing  by  many  sub- 
sequent accidents,  could  never  be  removed. 

Upon  Mr.  Flarley's  recovery,,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  his  promotion  to  an  earldom,  and  the  trea- 
surer's staff,  he  was  earnestly  pressed  to  go  on  with 
the  change  of  employments,  for  v/hich  his  friends 
and  the  kingdom  were  very  impatient ;  wherein,  I 
am  confident,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  comply,  if  a 
new  incident  had  not  put  farther  difficulties  in  his 
way.  The  queen  having  thought  fit  to  take  the  key 
from  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  it  was  after  some 
time,  given  to  another  great  lady  *,  wdiolly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  opposite  party  ;  who,  by  a  most  obsequi- 
ous behaviour,  of  which  she  is  a  perfect  mistress,  and 
the  privileges  of  her  place,  which  gave  her  continual 
access,  quickly  won  so  far  upon  the  affections  of  her 
majesty,  that  she  had  more  personal  credit  than  all  the 
queen's  servants  put  together.  Of  this  lady's  character 
and  story  having  spoken  so  much  in  other  papers, 
which  may  one  day  see  the  light,  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  as  soon  as  she  was  fixed  in  her  station,  the  queen, 
following  the  course  of  her  own  nature,  grew  daily 
much  more  difficult  and  uncomplying.  Some  weak 
endeavours  were  indeed  used  to  divert  her  majesty  from 
this  choice  :  but  she  continued  steady,  and  pleaded, 
'^  That,  if  she  might  not  have  liberty  to  choose  her 
"  own  servants,  she  could  not  see  what  advantage 
"  she  had  gotten  by  the  change  of  her  ministry  :" 
And  so  little  was  her  heart  set  upon  what  they  call  a 
high  church  or  tory  administration,  that  several  em- 
ployments in  court  and  country,  and  a  great  majority 

*  The  duchess  of  Marlbcrough  was  groom  of  the  stole,  had  the 
robes  and  the  privy  purse.  The  duchess  of  Somerset  succeeded  to 
the  two  first  of  these  employments,  and  Mrs.  Masham  to  the  last. 
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jn  all  commissions  remained  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
most  opposed  tlie  present  proceedings ;  nor  do  1 
remember  that  any  removal  of  consequence  was 
made  till  the  winter  following,  w4ien  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  was  pleased  to  prepare  and  offer  a  vote 
in  the  house  of  lords,  against  any  peace  while  Spain 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Bourbon  family.  Of 
this  vote  the  ministers  had  early  notice  ;  and  by 
casting  up  the  numbers,  concluded  they  should  have 
a  majority  of  ten  to  overthrov/  it.  The  queen  was 
desired,  and  promised,  to  speak  to  a  certain  lord,  who 
was  looked  upon  as  dubious.  That  lord  attended 
accordingly  ;  but  heard  not  a  word  of  the  matter 
from  her  majesty,  although  she  afterward  owned  it 
was  not  for  want  of  remembering,  but  from  perfect 
indifference.  I'he  treasurer,  vv'ho  trusted  to  promises, 
and  reckoned  that  others  would  trust  to  his^  was,  by 
a  most  unaeasonable  piece  oT  parsimony,  grossly  de- 
ceived ;  and  the  vote  carried  against  the  court.  The 
queen  had  the  curiosity  to  be  present  at  the  debate ; 
and  appeared  so  little  displeased  at  the  event,  or 
against  those  from  whom  she  might  have  expected 
more  compliance,  that  a  person  in  high  station 
among  her  domesticks,  who,  that  day,  in  lier  pre- 
sence, had  shown  his  utmost  eloquence  (such  as  it 
was)  against  the  ministers,  receivi^d  a  particular 
m.ark  *  of  distinction  and  favour,  which,  by  his  post, 
he  could  not  pretend  to ;  and  w^as  not  removed  from 
her  service  but  with  exceeding  difficulty  many 
months  after.  And  it  is  certain  that  this  vote  could 
not  have  been  carried,  if  some  persons  very  near  her 
majesty,  had  not  given  assurances,  where  they  were 

*  The  duke  of  Somerset  had  the  honour  to  lead  out  the  queen- 
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proper,  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  queen  ; 
which  her  behaviour  seemed  to  confirm. 

Butj    when  the  consequences   of  this  vote  were 
calmly  represented   to  her  :    ''  That  the  limitation 
•^  specified  therein  had  wholly  tied  up  her  hands, 
^^  in   case  the  recovery  of  Spain  should   be  found 
'^  impossible,  as  it  was  frequently  allowed  and  owned 
"  by  many  principal  leaders  of  the  opposite  party, 
'•  and  had  hitherto  been  vainly  endeavoured  either 
"  by  treaty  or  war  :  That  the  kingdom  was  not  in  a 
^^  condition  to  bear  any  longer  its  burden  and  charge* 
^^  especially  uath  annual   additions :  That  other  ex- 
"  pedients  might  possibly  be  found,  for  preventing 
'•  France  and   Spain  from  being  united  under  the 
''  same  king,  according  to  the  intent  and  letter  of 
'^  the  grand  alliance  :  That  the  design  of  this  vote 
"  was,  to  put   her  majesty  under  the  necessity  of 
^^  dissolving  the   parliament,    beginning   all   things 
"  anew,  and  placing  the  administration  in  the  hands 
"  of  those  whom  she  had  thought  fit  to  lay  aside  ; 
"  and  this,  by  sacrificing  her  present  servants,  to  the 
''  rage  and  vengeance  of  the  former ;"  with  many 
other   obvious   considerations,    not   very   proper   at 
this  time   to  be  repeated  :    Her  majesty,  who  was 
earnestly  bent  upon  giving  peace  to  her  people,  con- 
sented to  fall  upon  the  sole  expedient  that  her  own 
coldness,  or  the  treasurer's  thrift,  and  want  or  con- 
tempt of  artifice,  had  left  her ;  which  was,  to  create 
a  number  of  peers,  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance  in 
the  house  of  lords.     I  confess,  that  in  my  history  of 
those   times,    where  this   matter,    among   others,  is 
treated  with   a  great  deal   m.ore  liberty,    and   con- 
sequently very  unfit  for  present  perusal,  I  have  re- 
fined so  far  as  to  convecture,  that  if  this  were  the 
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treasurer's  counsel,  he  might  possibly  have  given  it 
upon  some  farther  views,  than  that  of  avoiding  the 
consequences  of  my  lord  Nottingham's  vote.  And 
what  those  were,  I  suppose,  I  may  oiicr  without 
offence.  It  is  known  enough,  that  from  the  time  of 
tlie  revolution,  to  the  period  I  am  now  speaking  of, 
the  favour  of  the  court  was  almost  perpetually  turned 
toward  those,  who,  in  the  party  term,  are  called 
whigs,  or  the  low  church  ;  and  this  was  a  space  of 
above  twenty  years,  Vv^herein  great  additions  w-ere 
made  to  the  peerage  ;  and  the  bishops  bench  almost 
w^iolly  renewed.  But,  the  majority  of  landed  men, 
still  retaining  the  old  church  principles  in  religion 
and  government,  notwithstanding  ail  endeavours  to 
convert  them,  the  late  king  was  under  many  insupera- 
ble difficulties  during  the  course  of  his  reign  ;  elec- 
tions seldom  succeeding  so  well  as  to  leave  the  court 
side  without  strenuous  opposition,  sufficient  to  carry 
many  points  against  him,  which  he  had  much  at 
heart.  Upon  the  late  queen's  succeeding  to  the 
crown,  the  church  party,  who  seemed  to  have  grov^'ii 
more  numerous  under  all  discouragements,  began  to 
conceive  hopes  that  her  majesty,  who  had  always 
professed  to  favour  their  principles,  would  make  use 
of  their  service.  And  indeed  upon  that  foot  things 
stood  for  some  time  :  but,  a  new  war  being  resolved 
on,  three  persons,  who  had  most  credit  with  her  ma- 
jesty, and  who  were  then  looked  upon  to  be  at  least 
as  high  principled  as  could  possibly  consist  with  the 
protestant  succession,  having  consulted  their  friends, 
began  to  conceive  that  the  military  spirit  vj^s  much 
more  vigorous  in  the  other  party,  v^ho  appeared  more 
keen  against  France,  more  sanguine  upon  the  power 
and  wealth  of  England,  and  better  versed  in  the  arts 

of 
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of  finding  out  funds,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long 
used.  There  were  some  other  motives  for  this 
transition  of  the  mmisters  at  that  time,  which  are 
more  proper  for  the  history  abovementioned,  where 
they  are  faithfully  recorded.  But  thus  the  queen 
was  brought  to  govern  by  what  they  call  a  low 
church  ministry,  which  continued  for  several  years  : 
till^  at  length,  grown  weary  of  the  war,  although 
carried  on  with  great  glory  and  success,  and  the 
nation  rising  into  a  fiame  (whether  justly  or  not) 
upon  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  which,  in  effect, 
was  a  general  muster  of  both  parties;  her  majesty, 
following  her  own  inclinations  and  those  of  her  peo- 
ple, resolved  to  make  some  changes  in  the  ministry, 
and  take  Mr.  Harley  into  her  councils.  This  was 
brought  about,  as  the  charge  against  that  minister 
says,  by  the  basest  insinuations ;  upon  which,  being 
a  determination  of  parliament,  I  shall  not  dispute : 
although  I  confess  to  have  received  a  very  different 
account  of  that  matter  from  a  m^ost  excellent  lady  ^, 
upon  whose  veracity  I  entirely  depend ;  and  who, 
being  then  in  chief  confidence  with  her  mistress, 
must  needs  know  a  particular  fact,  wherein  she  was 
immediately  concerned  and  trusted,  better  than  any 
one  man,  or  number  of  men,  except  the  majority  of 
a  house  of  commons. 

When  the  new  parliament  met,  whose  elections 
were  left  entirely  to  the  people,  without  the  least 
influence  from  the  court,  it  plainly  appeared  how 
far  the  church  party  in  tiie  nation  out  numbered 
the  other,  and  especially  in  the  several  counties. 
But,  in  the  house  of  lords,  even  after  some  ma- 
nagement,  there  was  but  a  weak  and   crazy  majo- 

*  Mrs.  Masham. 
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lity  :  nor  even  could  this  have  been  expected,  if 
several  great  lords,  who  were  always  reputed  of 
the  other  party,  had  not  only  complied,  but  been 
highly  instrumental  in  the  change  ;  as  the  dukes  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Argyll,  the  earls  of  Peterborough, 
Rivers,  and  some  others,  who  certainly  came  into 
the  queen's  measures  upon  other  motives  than  that 
of  party.  Now,  since  the  govern nient  of  England 
cannot  go  on  while  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
are  in  opposition  to  each  other  ;  and  that  the  peo- 
ple whenever  they  acted  freely,  w^ould  infallibly  re- 
turn a  majority  of  church  men  ;  one  of  these 
two  things  was  of  necessity  to  be  done  :  either^  first, 
to  dissolve  that  parliament,  and  call  another  of  the 
whig  stamp,  by  force  of  a  prodigious  expense, 
which  w^ould  be  neither  decent  nor  safe,  and,  per- 
haps, at  that  time,  hardly  feasible  :  or  else,  to  turn 
the  balance  in  the  house  of  lords  ;  which,  after  the 
success  of  lord  Nottingham's  vote,  was  not  other- 
wise to  be  done,  than  by  creating  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  peers,  in  order  at  once  to  make  the  queen 
and  her  people  easy  upon  that  article,  for  the  rest 
of  her  reign.  And  this  I  should  be  willing  to  think 
was  the  treasurer's  m^eaning,  when  he  advised  those 
advancements ;  which,  however,  I  confess,  I  did  very 
much  dislike. 

But  if,  after  all  I  have  said,  my  conjecture 
should  happen  to  be  wTong,  yet  I  do  not  see  how 
the  treasurer  can  justly  be  blanied,  for  preserving 
his  cause,  his  friends,  and  himself,  from  unavoid- 
able rain,  by  an  expedient  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
be  lawful.  Perhaps,  he  was  brought  under  that 
necessity  by  the  want  of  proper  management :  but, 
when  that   necessity   appeared,    he    could   not   act 

otherwise 
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Otherwise,  without  unra^relhrig  whatever  had  been 
done  ;  which,  in  the  language  of  those  times,  would 
have  been  called  delivering  the  queen  and  kingdom 
back  into  the  hands  of  a  faction,  they  had  so  lately 
got  rid  of.  And  I  beheve,  no  minister  of  any 
party  would,  in  his  circumstances,  have  scrupled  to 
take  the  same  step,  v/hea  the  summa  rerum  v/as  at 
stake. 

Although  the  queen  was  brought  into  this  mea- 
sure by  no  other  motive  than  her  earnest  desire  of  a 
peace,  yet  the  treasurer  s  friends  began  to  press  him 
anew  for  farther  changes  in  employments ;  con- 
cluding, from  w^hat  was  past,  that  his  credit  was 
great  enough  to  compass  whatever  he  pleased.  But 
this  proved  to  be  ill  reasoning ;  for  the  queen  had 
no  dislike  at  all  to  to  the  other  party  (whatever  per- 
sonal piques  she  might  bear  to  some  among  them) 
farther  than  as  she  conceived  they  were  bent  upon 
continuing  the  war ;  to  which  her  majesty  resolved 
to  put  as  speedy  an  tnd,  as  she  could  with  honour 
and  safety  to  her  kingdoms,  and  therefore  fell,  with 
readiness  enough,  into  the  methods  proposed  to  her 
for  advancing  that  great  work.  But,  in  dispensing 
herfavours,  she  was  extremely  cautious  and  slow ; 
and,  after  the  usual  mistake  of  those  w4io  think  they 
have  been  often  imposed  on,  became  so  very  suspi- 
cious, that  she  overshot  the  mark,  and  erred  in  the 
other  extreme.  When  a  person  happened  to  be  re- 
commended as  useful  for  her  service,  or  proper  to 
be  obliged,  perhaps,  after  a  long  delay,  she  would 
consent ;  but,  if  the  treasurer  offered,  at  the  same 
time,  a  warrant  or  other  instrument  to  her,  already 
prepared  in  order  to  be  signed,  because  he  presumed 
to  reckon  upon  her  consent  beforehand,  she  would 

not  ; 
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not ;  and  thus  the  affiiir  would  sometimes  lie  for 
several  months  together,  although  the  thing  were 
ever  so  reasonable,  or  even  although  the  publick 
suffered  by  the  delay.  So  that  this  minister  had  no 
other  remedy  but  to  let  her  majesty  take  her  own 
time,  which  never  failed  to  be  the  very  longest 
tliat  the  nature  of  the  thing  could  suffer  hex  to 
defer  it. 

When  this  promotion  was  made,  Mr.  secretary 
St.  John,  whose  merits  and  pretensions,  as  things 
then  stood,  were  far  superiour  to  any,  was  purposely 
left  outj  because  the  court  had  need  of  his  great 
abilities,  the  following  session,  in  the  house  of 
commons  ;  and  the  peace  being  then  upon  the 
anvil,  he  was  best  able  to  explain  and  jusdfy  the 
several  steps  toward  it  ;  which  he  accordingly 
did,  with  m vincible  reason  and  universal  applause. 
When  the  session  was  over,  the  queen  thought  fit 
to  give  him  a  title  ;  and  that  he  might  not  lose  his 
rank,  created  him  viscount.  There  had  been  an 
earldom  in  his  name  and  family  lately  extinct, 
though  a  barony  fell  to  a  collateral  branch  in  the 
person  of  an  infant  ;  and  the  secretary,  being  of 
the  same  house,  expected  and  desired  the  same  de- 
gree. For  he  reasoned,  "  that,  making  him  a  vis- 
*^  count,  would  be  but  rigorous  justice  ;  and  he 
"  hoped  he  might  pretend  to  some  mark  of  fa- 
"  vour."  But  the  queen  could  not  be  prevailed 
with ;  because,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  not  much 
at  that  time  in  her  good  graces ;  some  women  about 
the  court  having  infused  an  opinion  into  her,  that 
he  v/as  not  so  regular  in  his  life  as  he  ought  to  be. 
The  secretary  laid  the  whole  blame  of  this  disap- 
pointment upon  the  earl    of   Oxford  ;    and    freely 

told 
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told  me,  that  he  would  never  depend  upon  the  earl's 
friendship  as  long  as  he  lived,  nor  have  any  far- 
ther commerce  with  him,  than  what  was  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  publick  service.  And  although  I 
have  good  reason  to  be  assured  that  the  treasurer 
was  wholly  innocent  in  this  point,  as  both  himself 
and  lady  Masham  then  protested  to  me  ;  yet  my 
lord  Bohngbroke  thought  the  appearances  were  so 
strong,  tliat  I  was  never  able  to  bring  him  over  to 
my  opinion. 

The  divisions  between  these  two  great  men,  be- 
gan to  spht  the  court  into  parries.  Harcourt  lord 
chancellor,  the  dukes  of  Shrewsbury  and  Argyll, 
sir  William  Wyndham^  and  one  or  two  more,  ad- 
hered to  the  secretary  ;  tlie  rest  were  either  neuters, 
or  inclined  to  the  treasurer,  whether  from  policy  or 
gratitude  ;  although  they  all  agreed  to  blame  and 
"lament  his  mysterious  and  procrastinating  manner 
in  acting;,  v^'hich  the  state  of  afiairs  at  that  time  could 
very  ill  admjt,  and  must  have  rendered  the  earl  of 
Oxford  inexcusable,  if  the  queen's  obstinate  temper 
had  not  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  exerting 
those  talents,  wherewith,  it  must  be  confessed^  his 
nature  was  already  too  well  provided. 

This  minister  had  stronger  passions  than  the  se- 
cretary, but  kept  them  under  stricter  government. 
My  lord  Bolingbroke  was  of  a  nature  frank  and 
open ;  and  as  men  of  great  genius  are  superiour  to 
common  rules,  he  seldom  gave  himself  the  trouble 
of  disguising  or  subduing  his  resentments,  although 
he  was  ready  enough  to  forget  them.  In  matters 
of  state,  as  the  carl  was  too  reserved,  so,  perhaps, 
the  other  was  too  free  ;  not  from  any  incontinency 
of  talk,  but  from  the  mere  conteuipt,  of  multiplying 

7  secrets  : 
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secrets  ;  although  the  graver  counsellors  imputed 
this  liberty  of  speech  to  vanity  or  lightness.  And 
upon  the  whole,  no  two  men  could  differ  more,  in 
their  diversions,  their  studies,  their  ways  of  transact- 
ing business,  their  choice  of  company,  or  manner  of 
conversation. 

The  queen,  who  was  well  informed  of  these  ani- 
mosities among  her  servants,  of  which  her  own  du- 
bious management  had  been  the  original  cause, 
began  to  find,  and  lament,  the  ill  consequences  of 
them  in  her  affiiirs,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and 
to  lay  the  blame  upon  lier  treasurer,  whose  greatest 
fault,  in  his  whole  ministry,  was  too  much  com- 
pliance with  his  mistress,  by  which  his  measures 
were  often  disconcerted,  and  himself  brought  under 
-suspicion  by  his  friends. 

I  am.  very  confident  that  this  alteration  in  the 
queen's  temper  toward  the  earl  of  Oxford  could 
never  have  appeared,  if  he  had  not  thought  (it  to 
make  one  step  in  politicks  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  apprehend.  When  the  queen  first  thought 
of  makins:  a  chano;e  among;  her  servants,  after  Dr. 
Sacheverell's  trial,  my  lady  Masham  was  very  much 
heard  and  trusted  upon  that  point ;  and  it  was  by 
her  intervention,  Mr.  Harley  was  admitted  into  her 
majesty's  presence.  That  lady  was  then  in  high 
favour  with  her  mistress  ;  which,  I  believe,  the 
earl  was  not  so  very  sedulous  to  cultivate  or  pre- 
serve as  if  he  had  it  much  at  heart,  nor  was  alto- 
gether sorry  when  he  saw  it  under  some  degree  of 
declination.  The  reasons  for  this  must  be  drawn 
from  the  common  nature  of  mankind,  and  the  in- 
compatibility of  power  :  but  the  juncture  was  not 
favourable  for  sucli  a  refinement  ;    because   it  was 
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early  known  to  all  who  had  but  looked  into  the 
court,  that  this  lady  must  have  a  successor,  who, 
upon  pique  and  principle,  would  do  all  in  her 
power  to  obstruct  his  proceedings.  My  lady 
Masham  was  a  person  of  a  plain  sound  understand- 
ing, of  great  truth  and  sincerity,  without  the  least 
mixture  of  falsehood  or  disguise  ;  of  an  honest 
boldness  and  courage,  superiour  to  her  sex  ;  firm 
and  disinterested  in  her  friendshi[) ;  and  full  of  love, 
duty,  and  veneration  for  the  queen  her  mistress ; 
talents  as  seldom  found  or  sought  for  in  a  court,  as 
unlikely  to  thrive  while  they  are  there  :  so  that  no- 
thing could  then  be  more  unfortunate  to  the  pub- 
lick,  than  a  coldness  between  this  lady  and  the  first 
minister ;  nor  a  greater  mistake  m  the  latter,  than 
to  suffer,  or  connive  at,  the  lessening  of  her  credit, 
which  he  quickly  saw  removed  very  disadvanta- 
geously  to  another  object*  ;  and  wanted  the  effects 
of,  when  his  own  was  sunk,  in  the  only  domestick 
affair  for  which  I  ever  knew  him  under  any  con- 
cern. 

While  the  queen's  favour  to  the  earl  was  thus 
gradually  lessening,  the  breaches  between  him  and 
his  friends  grew  every  day  wider  ;  which  he  looked 
upon  with  great  indifference,  and  seemed  to  have 
his  thoughts  only  turned  upon  finding  out  some 
proper  opportunity  for  delivering  up  his  staff :  but 
this  her  majesty  would  not  then  admit  ;  because, 
indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  who  should 
succeed  him. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dispositions  at  court,  the 
queen    fell    dangerously    sick    at    Windsor,   about 

*  The  duchess  of  Somerset; 

Christmas 
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Christmas  1713.  It  was  confidently  reported  in 
town,  that  she  was  dead  ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
expecting  party  were  said  to  have  various  meetings 
thereupon,  and  a  great  hurrying  of  chairs  and 
coaches  to  and  from  the  earl  of  Wharton's  house. 
Whether  this  were  true  or  not,  yet  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  expressions  of  joy  appeared  very 
frequent  and  loud  among  many  of  that  party ; 
which  proceeding,  men  of  form  did  not  allow  to 
be  altogether  decent.  A  messenger  was  imme- 
diately dispatched,  with  an  account  of  the  queen's 
illness,  to  the  treasurer  ;  who  was  then  in  town, 
and  in  order  to  stop  the  report  of  her  death,  ap- 
peared next  day  abroad  in  his  chariot  with  a  pair 
of  horses,  and  did  not  go  down  to  Windsor  till  his 
usual  time.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  the  danger  was 
over,  but  not  the  fright,  which  still  sat  on  every 
body's  face  ;  and  the  account  given  of  the  confusion 
and  distraction  the  whole  court  had  been  under,  is 
hardly  to  be  conceived  :  upon  which,  the  treasurer 
said  to  me,  "^^  Whenever  any  thing  ails  the  queen 
'^  these  people  are  out  of  their  wits ;  and  yet  they 
'^  are  so  thoughtless,  that  as  soon  as  she  is  well,  they 
"  act  as  if  she  were  immortal."  I  had  sufficient 
reason,  both  before  and  since,  to  allow  his  obser- 
vation to  be  true,  and  that  some  share  of  it  might 
with  justice  be  applied  to  himself. 

The  queen  had  early  notice  of  this  behaviour 
among  the  discontented  leaders,  during  her  illness. 
It  was  indeed,  an  affair  of  such  a  nature,  as  re- 
quired no  aggravation  :  which,  however,  would 
not  have  been  wanting ;  the  women  of  both  par- 
ties who  then  attended  her  majesty,  being  well  dis- 
posed to  represent  it  in  the   strongest  light.     The 

Vol.  IV,  Z  result 
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result  was,  that  the  queen  immediately  laid  aside  all 
her  schemes  and  visions  of  reconciling  the  two  op- 
posite mterests ;  and  entered  upon  a  firm  resolution 
of  adhering  to  the  old  English  principles,  from  an 
opinion  that  the  adverse  party  waited  impadently 
for  her  death,  upon  views  little  consisdng  (as  the 
language  and  opinion  went  then)  with  the  safety  of 
the  consdtution,  either  in  church  or  state.  She 
therefore  determined  to  fall  into  all  just  and  proper 
methods  that  her  ministers  should  advise  her  to, 
for  the  preservation  and  continuance  of  both.  This 
I  was  quickly  assured  of,  not  only  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  lord  Bolingbroke,  but  by  the  treasurer 
himself. 

I  confess  myself  to  have  been  then  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  this  incident  would  perfectly  recon- 
cile the  ministers,  by  uniting  them  in  pursuing  one 
general  interest ;  and  considerino;  no  farther  than 
what  was  fittest  to  be  done,  I  could  not  easily  fore- 
see any  objections  or  difficulties  that  the  earl  of 
Oxford  would  make.  I  had,  for  some  time,  endea- 
voured to  cultivate  the  strictest  friendship  between 
him  and  the  general  *,  by  telhng  both  of  them 
(which  happened  to  be  the  truth)  how  kindly  they 
spoke  of  each  other ;  and  by  convincing  the  latter, 
of  what  advantage  such  a  union  must  be  to  her  ma^' 
jesty's  service.  There  was  an  affair  upon  which  all 
our  friends  laid  a  more  than  ordinary  weight. 
Among  the  horse  and  foot  guards  appointed  to  at- 
tend on  the  queen's  person,  several  officers  took 
every  occasion,  with  great  freedom  and  bitterness 
«f  speech,  to  revile  tlie  ministry,  upon  the  subject 

*  Tivl  duke  of  OrmovJ. 

of 
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of  the  peace  and  the  pretender,  not  without  many 
gross  expressions  against  the  queen  herself;  such  as, 
1  suppose,  will  hardly  be  thought  on  or  attempted, 
but  certainly  not  sufiered,  under  the  present  powers  : 
which  proceeding,  beside  the  indignity,  begot  an 
opinion^  that  her  majesty's  person  might  be  better 
guarded  than  by  such  keepers,  who,  after  attending 
at  court,  or  at  the  levee  of  the  general  or  first 
minister,  adjourned,  to  pubhsh  their  disaffection  in 
coffeehouses  and  gaming  ordinaries,  without  any 
regard  to  decency  or  truth.  It  was  proposed,  that 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  least  discreet  among  these 
gentlemen  should  be  obliged  to  sell  their  posts  in 
the  guards  ;  and  that  two  or  three^  who  had  gone 
the  greatest  lengths,  should  have  a  price  fixed  for 
their  commissions^  somewhat  below  the  exorbitant 
rate  usually  demanded  for  a  few  years  past.  Tlie 
duke  of  Ormond  desired  but  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  make  the  matter  easy  to  those  officers  who  were 
to  succeed  ;  which  sum,  his  grace  told  me,  the  trea- 
surer had  given  him  encouragement  to  expect,  al- 
though he  pleaded  present  want  of  money  :  and  I 
cannot  but  say,  that  having  often,  at  the  duke's  de- 
sire, pressed  this  minister  to  advance  the  money,  he 
gave  me  such  answers  as  made  me  think  he  really 
intended  it.  But  I  was  quickly  undeceived  ;  for, 
expostulating  some  days  after  with  him  upon  the 
same  subject,  after  great  expressions  of  esteem  and 
friendship  for  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  mention- 
ing some  ill-treatment  he  had  received  from  his 
friends,  he  said,  ''  He  knew  not  why  he  should  do 
"  other  people's  work."  The  truth  is,  that  except 
the  duke,  my  lord  Trevor,  and  Mr.  secretary  Brom- 
ley, I  could  not  find  he  had  one  friend  left,  of  any 
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consequence,  in  her  majesty's  service.  The  lord 
chancellor*,  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  lady  Masham, 
openly  declared  against  him  ;  to  whom  were  joined 
the  bishop  of  Rochester  -f  and  some  others.  Dart- 
mouth, then  privy-seal,  and  Poulett,  lord  steward, 
stood  neuters.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  hated  the 
treasurer ;  but  sacrificed  all  resentments  to  ease, 
profit,  and  power ;  and  was  then  in  Ireland,  acting 
a  part  directly  opposite  to  the  court,  which  he  had 
sagacity  enough  to  foresee  might  quickly  turn  to 
account ;  so  that  the  earl  of  Oxford  stood  almost 
single,  and  every  day  found  a  visible  declension  of 
the  queen's  favour  toward  him ;  which  he  took 
but  little  care  to  redress,  desiring  nothing  so  much 
as  leave  to  deliver  up  his  staff:  which,  however,  as 
conjunctures  then  stood,  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  ; 
his  adversaries  not  having  determined  where  to 
place  it :  neither  was  it,  upon  several  accounts,  a 
work  so  proper  to  be  done  while  the  parliament 
sat,  where  the  ministry  had  already  lost  too  much 
reputation,  and  especially  in  the  house  of  lords.  By 
what  I  could  gather  from  several  discourses  with 
the  treasurer,  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  find  out 
how  he  reasoned  with  himself.  The  church  party 
continued  violently  bent  to  have  some  necessary  re- 
movals made  in  the  guards,  as  well  as  a  farther 
change  in  the  civil  employments  through  the  king- 
dom. All  the  great  officers  about  the  court,  or  in 
her  majesty's  service,  except  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  one  or  two  more,  were  in  the  same  opi- 
nion. The  queen  herself,  since  her  last  illness  at 
Windsor,  had  the  like  dispositions ;  and  I  think  it 

*  Lord  Harcourt,  t  Dr.  Atterbury, 
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may  appear^  from  several  passages  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  blame  of  those  delays,  so  often 
complained  of,  did  not  originally  lie  at  the  carl  of 
Oxford's  door.  But  the  state  of  things  was  very 
much  changed  by  several  incidents.  The  chancel- 
lor, lord  Bolingbroke,  and  lady  Masham,  had  en- 
tirely forsaken  him,  upon  suspicions  I  have  men- 
tioned before ;  which,  although  they  were  founded 
on  mistake,  yet  he  would  never  be  at  the  pains  to 
clear.  And,  as  he  first  lessened  his  conlidence  with 
the  queen,  by  pressing  her  upon  those  very  points, 
for  which  his  friends  accused  him  that  they  were 
not  performed ;  so,  upon  her  change  of  sentiments 
after  her  recovery,  he  lost  all  favour  and  credit 
with  her,  for  not  seconding  those  new  resolutions, 
from  which  she  had  formerly  been  so  averse.  Be- 
^des,  he  knew,  as  well  as  all  others  who  were  near 
the  cou^t,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  the  queen 
could  survive  many  months ;  in  which  case,  he 
must  of  necessity  bring  upon  him  the  odium  and 
vengeance  of  the  successor,  and  of  that  party  which 
must  then  be  predominant,  who  would  quickly  un- 
ravel all  he  had  done:  or,  if  her  majesty  si lould 
hold  out  longer  than  it  was  reasonable  to  expect ; 
yet,  after  having  done  a  work  that  must  procure 
him  many  new  enemies,  he  could  expect  nothing 
but  to  be  discharged  in  displeasure.  Upon  these 
reasons,  he  continued  liis  excuses  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  for  not  advancing  the  money ;  and  du- 
ring the  six  last  months  of  his  ministry,  would  en- 
ter into  no  affairs  but  what  immediately  concerned 
the  business  of  his  office.  That  whole  period  was 
nothing  else  but  a  scene  of  murmuring  and  discon- 
tent,  quarrel   and  misunderstanding,  animosity  and 

z  3  hatred, 
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hatred,  between  him  and  his  former  friends.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  queen's  countenance  was  wholly- 
changed  toward  him ;  she  complained  of  his  silence 
and  sullenness;  and  in  return,  gave  him  every  day 
fresh  instances  of  neglect  or  displeasure. 

The  original  of  this  quarrel 'among  the  ministers, 
which  had  been  attended  with  so  many  ill  conse- 
quences, began  first  between  the  treasurer  and  lord 
Bolingbroke,  from  the  causes  and  incidents  I  have 
already  mentioned ;  and  might  very  probably  have 
been  prevented,  if  the  treasurer  had  dealt  with  less 
reserve,  or  the  lord  Bolingbroke  had  put  that  con- 
fidence in  him,  which  so  sincere  a  friend  might 
reasonably  have  expected.  Neither,  perhaps,  would 
a  reconcilement  have  been  an  affair  of  much  diffi- 
culty, if  their  friends,  on  both  sides,  had  not  too 
much  observed  the  common  prudential  forms  of  not 
caring  to  intermeddle ;  which,  together  with  the 
addition  of  a  shrug,  was  the  constant  answer  I  re- 
ceived from  most  of  them,  whenever  I  pressed  them 
upon  the  subject.  I  cannot  tell  whether  my  lord 
Trevor  may  be  excepted,  because  I  had  little  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  although  I  am  inclined  to 
the  negative.  Mr.  Prior,  who  was  much  loved 
and  esteemed  by  them  both,  as  he  well  deserved  =^ 
upon  account  of  every  virtue  that  can  qualify  a 
man  for  private  conversation,  might  have  been  the 
properest  person  for  such  a  work,  if  he  could  have 
thought  it  to  consist  with  the  prudence  of  a  cour- 
tier ;  but,  however,  he  was  absent  in  France  at 
those  junctures  when  it  was  chiefly  necessary. 
And  to  say  the  truth,  most  persons  had  so  avowedly 

*  It  ihould  be — *  as  he  well  deserved  to  he.^ 
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declared  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other,  that 
these  two  great  men  had  hardly  a  common  friend 
left,  except  myself.  I  had  ever  been  treated  with 
great  kindness  by  them  both  ;  and  I  conceived,  that 
what  I  wanted  in  weight  and  credit,  might  be  m.ade 
up  with  sincerity  and  freedom.  The  former  they 
never  doubted,  and  the  latter  they  had  constant 
experience  of:  I  had  managed  between  them  for 
almost  two  years ;  and  their  candour  was  so  great, 
that  they  had  not  the  least  jealousy  or  suspicion  of 
me.  And  I  thought  I  had  done  wonders,  when, 
upon  the  queen's  being  last  at  Windsor,  I  put  them 
in  a  coach  to  go  thither,  by  appointment,  without 
other  company ;  where  they  would  have  four  hours 
time  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  ;  but,  in  two 
days  after,  I  learned  from  them  both,  that  nothing 
was  done. 

There  had  been  three  bishopricks  for  some  time 
vacant  in  Ireland  ;  and  I  had  prevailed  on  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  that  one  of  them  should  be  divided. 
Accordingly,  four  divines  of  that  kingdom  were 
named  to  the  queen,  and  approved  by  her;  but:, 
upon  some  difficulties,  not  worth  mentioning,  the 
queen's  mandatory  letters  to  Ireland  had  been  de- 
layed. I  pressed  the  treasurer  every  week  while  her 
majesty  was  at  '''-Vindsor,  and  every  day  after  her  re- 
turn, to  finish  this  affair,  as  a  point  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  church  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  growing 
at  length  impatient  of  so  many  excuses,  1  fell  into 
some  passion;  when  his  lordship  freely  told  me, 
"  That  he  had  been  earnest  with  the  queen  upon 
"  that  matter,  about  ten  times  the  last  fortnight, 
"  but  without  effect ;  and  that  he  found  his  credit 
^f  wholly  at  an  end."     This  happened  about  eleven 

z  4  week;^ 
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weeks  before  the  queen  died  :  and  two  nights  after, 
sitting   with   him   and   lord    BoHngbroke,    in  lady 
Masham's  lodgings  at  St.  James's  for  some  hours,  I 
told  the  treasurer,  "  That,  having  despaired  of  any 
^^  reconciliation   between   them,    I    had  only   staid 
^'  some  time  longer  to  forward  the  disposal  of  those 
^^  bishopricks  in  Ireland  ;  which,  since  his  lordship 
"  told  me  was  out  of  his  power,  I  now  resolved  to 
''  retire  immediately,  as  from  an  evil  I  could  neither 
*'  help  to  redress,  nor  endure  the  sight  of  :  That  be- 
"  fore  I  left  them,  I  desired  they  would  answer  me 
"  two  questions  :  first,  whether  these  mischiefs  might 
"  not  be  remedied  in  two  minutes  ?  and  secondly, 
'^  whether,  upon  the  present  foot,  the  ministry  would 
"  not  be  infallibly  ruined  in  two  months  ?"  Lord 
Bolingbroke    answered    to    each    question    in    the 
affirmative,  and  approved  of  my   resolution  to  re- 
tire ;    but  the   treasurer,    after  his  manner,    evaded 
both,  and  only  desired  me  to  dine  with  him  next 
day.    However,  I  immediately  went  down  to  a  friend 
in  Berkshire,  to  await  the  issue,  which  ended  in  the 
removal  of  my  lord  treasurer,  and,  three  days  after, 
in  her  majesty's  death. 

Thus  I  have,  with  some  pains,  recollected  several 
passages,  which  I  thought  were  most  material,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  those,  who  appear  so  much  at  a 
loss  upon  the  unaccountable  quarrels  of  the  late  mi- 
nistry. For,  indeed,  it  looked  like  a  riddle,  to  see 
persons  of  great  and  undisputed  abilities,  called  by 
the  queen  to  her  service  in  the  place  of  others,  with 
whose  proceedings  she  was  disgusted,  and  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  clergy,  the  landed  interest,  and 
body  of  the  people,  running  on  a  sudden  into  such 
a  common  beaten  court  track  of  ruin,  by  divisions 

among 
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among  themselves  ;  not  only  without  a  visible  cause^ 
but  with  the  strongest  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
and  without  any  refuge  to  the  usual  excuse,  of  evil 
instruments,  or  cunning  adversaries,  to  blow  the 
coals  of  dissension  ;  for  the  work  was  entirely  their 
own . 

I  mipute  the  cause  of  these  misfortunes  to  the 
queen ;  who,  from  tiie  variety  of  hands  she  had 
employed,  and  reasonings  she  had  heard,  since  her 
coming  to  the  crown,  was  grown  very  fond  of  mode- 
rating schemes ;  which,  as  things  then  stood,  were 
by  no  means  reducible  to  practice.  She  had  like- 
wise a  good  share  of  that  adherence  to  her  own 
opinions,  which  is  usually  charged  upon  her  sex. 
And  lastly  (as  I  have  before  observed)  having  re- 
ceived some  hints  that  she  had  formerly  been  too 
much  governed,  she  grew  very  difficult  to  be  ad- 
vised. 

The  next  in  fault,  was  the  treasurer;  who,  not 
being  able  to  influence  the  queen  in  many  points, 
with  relation  to  party,  which  his  friends  and  the 
kingdom  seemed  to  have  much  at  heart,  would  needs 
take  all  the  blame  on  himself,  h-om  a  known  prin- 
ciple of  state  prudence,  "  That  a  first  minister  must 
"  always  preserve  the  reputation  of  power."  But  I 
have  ever  thought,  that  there  are  few  maxims  in 
politicks,  which,  at  some  conjunctures,  may  not  be 
very  liable  to  an  exception.  The  queen  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  make  many  changes  in  employ- 
ments ;  she  was  positive  in  her  nature,  and  extreme- 
ly given  to  delay.  And  surely  these  were  no  proper 
qualities  for  a  chief  minister  to  personate  toward  his 
nearest  friends,  who  were  brought  into  employment 
upon  very  different  views  and  promises.     Nor  could 

any 
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any  repuration  of  power  be  worth  preserving,  at  the 
expense  of  bringing  sincerity  into  question.  I  re- 
member, upon  a  Saturday,  when  the  ministers,  and 
one  or  two  friends  of  the  treasurer,  constantly  met 
to  dine  at  his  house,  one  of  the  company  attacked 
him  very  warmly,  on  account  that  a  certain  lord,  who 
perpetually  opposed  the  queen's  measures,  was  not 
dismissed  from  a  great  employment,  which,  beside 
other  advantages,  gave  that  lord  the  power  of  choosing 
several  members  of  parliament.  The  treasurer  evaded 
the  matter  with  his  usual  answer,  "  That  this  was 
'•  whipping  day.'*  Upon  which,  the  secretary  Boling- 
broke,  turning  to  me,  said,  "  It  was  a  strange  thing 
*^  that  my  lord  Oxford  would  not  be  so  kind  to  his 
*^  friends,  and  so  just  to  his  own  innocence,  as  to 
'^  vindicate  himself  where  he  had  no  blame  ;  for,  to 
"  his  knowledge  and  the  chancellor's,  (who  was 
''^  then  also  present)  the  treasurer  had  frequently  and 
^'  earncsdy  moved  the  queen  upon  that  very  point, 
"  without  effect."  Whereupon,  this  minister,  find- 
ing himself  pressed  so  far,  told  the  company,  "  That 
^^  he  had  at  last  prevailed  with  her  majesty  ;  and  the 
'-  thing  would  be  done  in  two  days  :"  which  follow- 
ed accordingly.  I  mention  this  fact  as  an  instance  of 
the  e^rl  of  Oxford's  disposition  to  preserve  some  re- 
putation of  power  in  himself,  and  remove  all  blame 
from  the  queen  ;  and  this,  to  my  particular  know- 
ledge, was  a  frequent  case  ;  but  how  far  justifiable  m 
point  of  prudence,  I  have  already  given  my  opinion. 
However,  the  treasurer's  friends  were  yet  much  more 
to  blame  than  himself:  he  had  abundance  of  merit 
with  them  all  ;  not  only  upon  account  of  the  pub- 
lick,  the  whole  change  of  the  ministry  having  been 
-effected,  without  any  intervention  of  theirs,  by  him 

and 
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and  lady  Mash  am ;  but  likewise  from  the  conse- 
quence of  that  change,  whereby  the  greatest  em- 
ployments of  the  kingdom  were  divided  among  them  ; 
and  therefore,  in  common  justice,  as  well  as  prudence, 
they  ouglit  to  have  been  more  indulgent  to  his  real 
failings,  rather  than  suspect  him  of  imaginary  ones, 
as  they  often  did,  through  ignorance,  refinement,  or 
mistake :  and  I  mention  it  to  the  honour  of  the  secre- 
tary Bolingbroke,  as  well  as  of  the  treasurer,  that 
having  myself,  upon  many  occasions,  joined  with 
the  former  in  quarrelling  with  the  earl's  conduct  upon 
certain  points,  the  secretary  would,  in  a  little  time 
after,  frankly  own  that  lie  was  altogether  mistaken. 
Lastly,  I  cannot  excuse  the  remissness  of  those 
whose  business  it  should  have  been,  as  it  certainly 
was  their  interest,  to  have  interposed  their  good  of- 
fices for  healing  this  unhappy  breach  among  the 
ministers :  but  of  this  I  have  already  spoken. 


CHAP.  II. 


WPJTTEN  ABOUT  A  YEAR  AFTER. 

IxAVING  proceeded  thus  far,  I  thought  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  upon  the  other  head, 
relating  to  the  design  of  bringing  in  the  pretender  : 
for,  upon  the  earl  of  Oxford's  impeachment,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  prevailing  side  assured  me,  "  That 
*'  the  whole  mystery  would  be  soon  laid  open  to  the 

''  world ;" 
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^^  world  ;"  and  were  ready  to  place  the  merit  of  their 
cause  upon  that  issue.  This  discovery  we  all  expect- 
ed from  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  :  but^ 
when  that  treatise  appeared,  (whoever  were  the  com- 
pilers) we  found  it  to  be  rather  the  w^ork  of  a  luxuri- 
ant fancy,  an  absolute  state  pamphlet  arguing  for  a 
cause,  than  a  dry  recital  of  facts,  or  a  transcript  of 
letters ;  and  for  what  related  to  the  pretender^  the 
authors  contented  themselves  with  informing  the 
publick,  that  the  whole  intrigue  was  privately  carried 
on,  in  personal  treaties  between  the  earl  of  Oxford 
and  the  abbtf  Gualtier ;  which  must  needs  be  a  doc- 
trine hard  of  digestion  to  those  who  have  the  least 
knowledge  either  of  the  earl  or  the  abbe,  or  upon 
what  foot  the  latter  stood  at  that  time  with  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  :  I  conceive,  that  whoever  is  at  distance 
enough,  to  be  out  of  fear  either  of  a  vote  or  a  mes- 
senger, will  be  as  easily  brought  to  believe  all  the 
popish  legends  together.  And  to  make  such  an 
assertion,  in  a  publick  report  delivered  to  the  house 
of  commons,  without  the  least  attempt  to  prove  it, 
will,  some  time  or  other,  be  reckoned  such  a  strain 
upon  truth  and  probability,  as  is  hard  to  be  equalled 
in  a  Spanish  romance.  I  think  it  wdll  be  allowed, 
that  the  articles  of  high  treason  drawn  up  against 
the  earl,  were  not  altogether  founded  upon  the  re- 
port ;  or  at  least,  that  those  important  hints  about 
bringing  in  the  pretender,  were  more  proper  mate- 
rials to  furnish  out  a  pamphlet,  than  an  impeach- 
ment ;  since  this  accusation  has  no  part  even  among 
the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  that  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  after  two  years  residence  in  the  Tower,  was 
at  length  dismissed  without  any  trial  ;  yet  the  re- 
proach 
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proach  still  went  on,  that  the  queen's  last  ministry, 
in  concert  with  their  mistress,  were  deeply  engaged 
in  a  design  to  set  the  pretender  upon  the  throne. 
The  cultivating  of  which  accusation,  I  impute  to  the 
great  ^jodness  of  those  in  power,  wiio  are  so  gracious 
to  assign  a  reason,  or  at  least  give  a  countenance,  for 
that  sudden  and  universal  sweep  they  thought  fit  to 
make,  on  their  first  appearance  :  whereas  they  might 
as  well  have  spared  that  ceremony,  by  a  short  re- 
course to  the  royal  prerogative,  which  gives  every 
prince  a  liberty  of  choosing  what  servants  he  will. 

There  are  two  points  which  I  believe  myself  able 
to  make  out.  First,  that  neither  the  late  queen,  nor 
her  ministers,  did  ever  entertain  a  design  of  bringing 
in  the  pretender  during  her  majesty's  life,  or  that  he 
should  succeed  after  her  decease. 

Secondly,  that  if  they  conceived  such  a  design,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  prosecute  it  from  the  first 
year  of  their  ministry ;  because,  for  at  least  a  year 
before  the  queen's  death,  it  was  impossible  to  have 
put  such  a  design  in  execution. 

I  must  premise  with  three  circumstances  *,  which 
have  a  great  effect  on  me,  and  must  have  the  like 
upon  those  among  my  friends,  who  hav^  any  to- 
lerable opinion  of  my  veracity,  and  it  is  only  to  those 
that  I  offer  them. 

I  remember,  during  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  dis- 
coursing at  several  times  with  some  very  eminent 
persons  of  the  opposite  side,  with  w^hom  I  had  long 
acquaintance,  I  asked  them  seriously,  "  whether 
"  they,  or  any  of  their  friends,  did  in  earnest  be- 

*  *  I  must  premise  ivhh  three  circumstances,*  &c,  premise  ivlth  — 
is  not  English  ;  it  should  be — '  I  must  premise  thai  there  are  three 
circumstances,'  &c. 

''  lievc 
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^^  lieve,  or  suspect,  the  queen,  or  the  ministry,  to 
'^  have  any  favourable  regards  toward  the  pre- 
''  tender  ?"  They  all  confessed,  for  themselves, 
"  That  they  believed  nothing  of  the  matter  :"  And 
particularly,  a  person  at  present  in  great  employment 
said  to  me,  with  much  frankness,  "  You  set  up  the 
"  church  and  Sacheverell  against  us  ;  and  we  set  up- 
"  trade  and  the  pretender  against  you." 

The  second  point  I  would  observe,  is  this,  that 
during  the  course  of  the  late  ministry,  upon  occasion 
of  the  libels  every  day  thrown  about,  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  ask  almost  every  person  in  great  employ- 
ment, "  Whether  they  knew,  or  had  heard,  of  any 
"  one  particular  man,  (except  those  who  professed 
''  to  be  nonjurors)  that  discovered  the  least  inclina- 
"  tion  toward  the  pretender."  And  the  whole 
number  they  could  muster  up,  did  not  amount  to 
above  five  or  six ;  among  Vv'hich,  one  was  a  certain 
old  lord  lately  dead,  and  one  a  private  gentleman,  of 
little  consequence,  and  of  a  broken  fortune  :  yet  I 
do  not  believe  myself  to  have  omitted  any  one  great 
man  that  came  in  my  way,  except  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  whose  company  I  never  was  above 
once  or  twice  at  m.ost.  I  am,  therefore,  as  confident 
as  a  man  can  be  of  any  truth  which  will  not  admit  a 
demonstration,  that,  upon  the  queen  s  death,  if  we 
except  papists  and  nonjurors,  there  could  not  be  fi\Q 
hundred  persons  in  England,  of  all  ranks,  who  had 
any  thoughts  of  the  pretender  ;  and  among  these,  not 
six  of  any  quality  or  consequence  :  but  how  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  several  millions  are  said  to  have 
since  changed  their  sentiments,  it  shall  not  be  my 
part  to  inquire. 

The  last  point  i*  of  the  same  strain ;  and  I  offer  it, 

like 
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like  the  two  former,  to  convince  only  those  who  are 
viiUing  to  beheve  me  on  my  own  word  ;  that  having 
been,  for  the  space  of  almost  four  years,  very  nearly 
and  perpetually  conversant  with  those  who  had  the 
greatest  share  of  power,  and  this  in  their  times  of 
leisure  as  well  as  business,  I  could  never  hear  one 
single  word  let  fall  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  althou^ 
I  was  curious  enough  to  observe  in  a  particular  man- 
ner what  passed  upon  that  subject.    And  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  if  such  an  affiiir  had  been  in  agitation,  I 
must  have  had  either  very  bad  luck,  or  a  very  small 
share  of  common  understanding,  not  to  have  dis- 
covered some  grounds,  at  least,  for  suspicion  :  be- 
cause I  never  yet  knew  a  minister  of  state,  or  indeed 
any  other  man,  so  great  a  master  of  secrecy,  as  to  be 
able,  among  those  he  nearly  conversed  with,  w^holly 
to  conceal  his  opinions,  however  he  may  cover  his 
designs.     This  I  say,  upon  a  supposition  that  they 
would   have  held  on  the  mask  always   before   me, 
which,  however,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe.     And 
I  confess,  it  is   with  the  expense  of  some  patience, 
that  I   hear  this  matter  summarily  determined,  by 
those  who  had  no  advantages  of  knowing  any  thing 
that  passed,  otherwise  than  what  they  found  in  a  libel 
or  a  coffeehouse  :  or  at  best,  from  general  reasonings 
built  upon  mistaken  facts.     Now,  although  w^hat  I 
have  hitherto  said  upon  this  point,  can  have  no  in- 
fluence farther  than  my  ow^n  personal  credit  reaches; 
yet,  I  confess,  I  shall  never  be  brought  to  change 
my  opinion,  till  some  one  who  had  more  opportiuiN 
ties  than  I,  will  be  able  to  produce  any  single  parti- 
cular, from  the  letters,  the  discourses,  or  the  actions 
of  those  ministers,  as  a  proof  of  what  they  allege ; 
which  has  not  yet  been  attempted  or  pretended. 

7  Bur. 
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But,  I  believe,  there  may  be  several  arguments 
of  another  nature  produced,  which  can  make  it  very 
evident,  to  those  who  will  hear  reason,  that  the 
queen's  ministers  never  had  it  in  their  thoughts  to 
alter  the  succession  of  the  crown. 

For,  first,  when  her  majesty  had  determined  to 
change  her  servants,  it  is  very  well  known,  that  those 
whom  she  appointed  to  succeed  them,  were  generally 
accounted  favourers  of  what  is  called  the  low  church 
part ;  not  only  my  lords  Oxford,  Bolingbrokc,  and 
Harcourt,  but  a  great  majority  of  the  rest :  among 
which,  I  can  immedi -^ely  name  the  dukes  of  Shrews- 
bury, Newcastle,  and  Argyll  ;  the  earls  of  Peter- 
borough, Rivers,  Strafford,  Hay,  and  Orrery  ;  the 
lords  Mansel  and  Masham,  with  several  others,  whom 
I  cannot  at  present  recollect.  Whereas,  of  the 
other  party,  the  dukes  of  Ormond  and  Buckingham, 
and  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  were  the  only  persons^ 
introduced  at.  first,  and  very  few  afterward  :  which, 
I  suppose,  will  clearly  evince,  that  the  bringing  in 
of  the  pretender,  w^as  not  the  original  scheme  of  sucii 
nfiinisters,  and  that  they  were  by  no  means  proper' 
instruments  for  such  a  work. 

And  w^hoever  knew  any  thing  of  the  queen's 
disposition,  must  believe  she  had  no  inclinations  at 
all  in  favour  of  the  pretendere  She  was  highly 
and  publickly  displeased  with  my  lord  Bolingbroke, 
because  he  was  seen  under  the  same  roof  with  that 
person  at  an  opera,  when  his  lordship  was  sent 
to  France,  upon  some  difficulties  about  the  peace. 
Her  majesty  said,  "  that  he  ought  immediately  to 
"  have  withdrawn,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
"  other  :"  wherein,  to  speak  with  freedom,  I  think 
her  judgment  was  a  little  mistaken.      And  at  her 

toilet. 
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toilet,  among  her  women,  when  mention  happened 
to  be  made  of  the  chevaher,  she  would  frequently 
let  fall  expressions  of  sucli  a  nature^,  as  made  it  ma- 
nifest how  little  she  deserved  those  reproaches,  which 
have  been  cast  on  her  since  her  death,  upon  that 
account. 

Besides,  I  have  already  said,  that  her  majesty 
began  those  changes  at  court,  for  no  other  cause 
than  her  personal  displeasure  against  a  certain  fa- 
mily, and  their  allies  ;  and  from  the  hope  she  had 
to  obtain  a  peace,  by  the  removal  of  some,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  obstruct  it :  That  when  the  former 
chancellor,  president,  and  others  came  to  her,  de- 
termined to  deliver  up  their  employments,  she  pressed 
them,  somewhat  more  than  it  became  her  dignity,  to 
continue  in  their  stations  ;  of  which,  I  suppose,  my 
lord  Cowper  is  yet  a  living  witness. 

I  am  forced  to  repeat,  what  I  have  before  ob- 
served, that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  she 
could  be  ever  persuaded,  to  dismiss  any  person 
upon  the  score  of  party  ;  and  that  she  drove  her 
ministers  into  the  greatest  distress,  upon  my  lord 
Nottingham's  vote  against  any  peace  without  Spain, 
for  want  of  speaking  to  one  or  two  depending  lords, 
although  with  the  last  danger,  of  breaking  the  mea- 
sures she  was  most  fond  of,  toward  settling  the  repose 
of  Europe.  She  had  besides,  upon  the  removal  of 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  chosen  another  great 
lady  to  succeed,  who  quickly  grew  into  higher  cre- 
dit than  all  her  ministers  together :  a  lady  openly 
professing  the  utmost  aversion  from  the  persons,  the 
principles,  and  measures  of  those,  who  were  then 
in  power,  and  excelling  all,  even  of  her  own  sex, 
in  every  art  of  insinuation  :    and  this  her  majesty 
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thought  fit  to  do,  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  re- 
presentations that  could  possibly  be  made  to  her,  of 
the  inconveniencies  which  would  ensue.  Her  only 
objection,  against  several  clergymen  recommended 
to  her  for  promotions  in  the  church,  was,  their  being 
too  violent  in  party.  And  a  lady  in  high  favour 
with  her,  has  frequently  assured  me,  "  That,  when- 
"  ever  she  moved  the  queen  to  discard  some  per- 
*^  sons,  who,  upon  all  occasions,  with  great  virulence 
"  opposed  the  court,  her  majesty  w^ould  constantly 
'^  refuse,  and  at  the  same  time  condemn  her  for  too 
*^  much  party  zeal." 

But,  beside  all  this,  there  never  was  a  more  stale 
or  antiquated  cause  than  that  of  the  pretender,  at 
the  time  when  her  majesty  chose  her  last  ministers, 
who  were  most  of  them  children  or  youths  when 
king  James  II  abdicated.  They  found  a  prince 
upon  the  throne,  before  they  were  of  years  to 
trouble  themselves  with  speculations  upon  govern- 
ment ;  and  consequently,  could  have  no  scruples  of 
conscience  in  submitting  to  the  present  powers, 
since  they  hardly  remembered  any  other.  And 
truly,  this  was  in  general  the  case  of  the  whole 
kingdom  :  for  ttie  adherents  of  king  James  II  were 
all  either  dead,  or  in  exile,  or  sunk  in  obscurity, 
laden  with  years  and  want;  so  that,  if  any  guilt 
were  contracted  by  the  revolution,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  our  ancestors  were  only*  to  answer 
for  it.  And  I  am  confident,  (with  an  exception  to 
professed  nonjurors)  there  w'as  not  one  man  in  ten 
thousand,  through  England,  who  had  other  senti- 
ments.    Nor  can  the  contrary  opinion  be  defended, 

*  This  position  of  the  word,  only,  often  occasions  ambiguity  ; 
it  should  be — ^  that  our  ancesttn  only  were  to  answer  for  it. 
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by  arguing^  the  prodigious  disaircction  at  present ; 
because  the  same  thing  has  happened  before,  from 
the  same  cause,  in  our  own  country,  and  within 
the  memory  of  man,  although  not  with  the  same 
event. 

But  such  a  disaflection  could  hardly  have  been 
raised  against  an  absent  prince,  who  was  only  in 
expectation  of  the  throne  ;  and  indeed,  I  cannot 
but  reckon  it  as  a  very  strong  argument,  for  the 
good  disposition,  both  in  the  ministry  and  king- 
dom, toward  the  house  of  Hanover,  that  during 
my  lord  Oxford's  administration,  there  was  never 
thrown  out  the  least  reflection  against  that  illustrious 
house,  in  any  libel  or  pamphlet  ;  which  would 
hardly  have  happened,  if  the  small  party  writers 
could  have  thought,  that  by  such  a  performance, 
they  would  have  made  their  court  to  those  in  power ; 
and  which  v/ould  certainly  have  been  a  very  useful 
preliminary,  if  any  attempt  had  been  intended  to- 
ward altering  the  succession  to  the  crown.  But, 
however,  to  say  the  truth,  invectives  against  the 
absent,  and  with  whom  we  have  nothing  to  do,  al- 
though they  may  render  persons  little  and  con- 
temptible, can  hardly  make  them  odious :  for, 
hatred  is  produced  by  motives  of  a  very  different 
nature,  as  experience  has  shown.  And  although. 
politicians  affirm  it  more  eligible  for  a  prince  to 
be  hated,  than  despised,  yet  that  maxim  is  better 
calculated  for  an  absolute  monarchy,  than  for  the 
climate  of  England.  But  I  am  sensible  this  is  a 
digression  ;  therefore  I  return. 

The  treaties  made  by  her  majesty  with  France 

*  It  should  be — '  by  2LYgmng/rom  the/  Sec. 
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and  Spain,  were  calculated,  in  several  points,  d'i-' 
rectly  against  the  pretender^  as  he  has  now  found 
to  his  cost,  and  as  it  is  manifest  to  all  the  world. 
Neither  could  any  thing  be  more  superficial,  than 
the  politicks  of  those,  who  could  be  brought  to 
think  that  the  regent  of  France,  would  ever  engage 
in  measures  against  the  present  king  of  England  ; 
and  how  the  grimace  of  an  ambassador's  taking,  or 
not  taking  his  publick  character,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  earl  of  Stairs,  should  serve  so  long  for  an 
amusement,  cannot  be  sufficiendy  wondered  at. 
What  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  chief  interest 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  is  woven  and  twisted  with 
that  of  king  George  ;  and  this,  whether  it  shall  be 
thought  convenient  to  suffer  the  young  king  of 
France  to  live  longer,  or  not  ?  For,  in  the  second 
case,  the  regent  perfectly  agrees  with  our  present 
king  in  this  particular  circumstance,  that  the  whole 
order  of  succession  has  been  broken  for  his  sake ; 
by  which  means,  he  likewise  will  be  encumbered 
with  a  pretender,  and  thereby  engaged,  upon  the 
strongest  motives,  to  prevent  the  union  of  France 
and  Spain  under  one  monarch.  And  even  in  the 
other  case,  the  chance  of  a  boy's  life,  and  his  leaving 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  is  so  dubious,  that  the  hopes 
of  a  crown  to  the  regent,  or  his  children,  will  certainly 
keep  that  prince,  as  long  as  his  power  continues,  very 
firm  in  his  alliance  with  England. 

And  as  this  design  was  originally  intended  and 
avowed  by  the  queen's  ministers,  in  their  treaties 
with  France  and  Spain,  so  the  events  have  fully 
answered  in  every  particular.  The  present  king 
succeeded  to  these  crowns,  with  as  hearty  and  uni- 
Tcrsal  a  disposition  of  the  people,  as  could  possibly 
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consist  with  the  grief,  for  the  loss  of  so  gracious  and 
excellent  a  princess,  as  her  late  majesty.  The  par- 
liament was  most  unanimous,  in  doing  every  thing 
that  could  endear  them  to  a  new  monarch.  The 
general  peace  did  entirely  put  an  end  to  any  design, 
which  France  or  Spain  might  probably  have  laid, 
to  make  a  diversion,  by  an  invasion  up^n  Scotland, 
with  the  pretender  at  the  head,  in  case  her  majesty 
had  happened  to  die  during  the  course  of  the  war  : 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  late  French  king,  the 
duke  of  Orleans  fell  immediately  into  the  strictest 
measures  with  England  ;  as  the  queen  and  her  mi- 
nisters easily  foresaw  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  do,  from  every  reason  that  could  regard  his  own 
interest.  If  the  queen  had  died  but  a  short  time 
before  the  peace,  and  either  of  the  two  great  powers 
engaged  against  us,  had  thought  fit  to  have  thrown 
some  troops  into  Scotland,  although  it  could  not 
have  been  a  very  agreeable  circumstance  to  a  suc- 
cessor and  a  stranger,  yet  the  universal  inclinations 
at  that  time  in  England,  toward  the  house  of  Ha- 
nover, would,  in  all  probability,  have  prevented 
the  consequences  of  such  an  enterprise.  But,  on 
the  other  side,  if  the  war  had  continued  a  year 
longer  than  her  majesty's  life,  and  the  same  causes 
had  been  applied  to  produce  the  same  effects  upon 
the  affections  of  the  people,  the  issue  must  inevi- 
tably have  been,  either  a  -long  and  bloody  civil 
war,  or  a  sudden  revolution.  So  that  no  incident 
could  have  arrived  more  effectual,  to  fortify  the 
present  king's  tide,  and  secure  his  possession,  than 
that  very  peace,  so  much  exploded  by  one  party, 
and  50  justly  celebrated  by  the  other ;  in  continuing 
to  declare  which  opinions,  under  the  present  situa- 
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tion  of  things,  it  is  not  very  improbable  that  they 
may  both  be  in  jest. 

But,  if  any  articles  of  that  peace  were  likely  to 
endanger  the  protestant  succession,  how  could  it 
come  to  pass  that  the  Dutch,  who  were  guarantees 
of  that  succession,  and  valued  for*  zealous  defenders 
of  it,  should  be  so  ready  with  their  offers  to  com- 
ply with  every  article  ;  and  this  for  no  greater  a 
reward  than  a  share  in  the  assiento  trade,  which 
the  opposers  of  peace  represented  to  be  only  a 
trifle  ?  That  the  fact  is  true,  I  appeal  to  M.  de 
Buys,  who,  upon  some  difRculties  the  ministry 
were  under  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham's  vote 
against  any  peace,  while  Spain  continued  in  the 
Bourbon  family,  undertook  to  make  that  matter 
easy,  by  getting  a  full  approbation  from  the  States^ 
his  masters,  of  all  her  majesty *s  proceedings,  pro- 
vided they  might  be  sharers  in  that  trade.  I  can 
add  this  farther,  that  some  months  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace,  and  amid  all  the  appearing 
discontents  of  the  Dutch,  a  gentleman  who  had 
long  resided  in  Holland,  and  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  the  ministers  here,  assured  me,  ^^  That 
"  he  had  power  from  the  pensionary,  to  treat  with 
"  the  earl  of  Oxford,  about  sending  hither  an  ex- 
"  traordinary  embassy  from  Holland,  to  declare 
"  that  the  States  were  fully  satisfied  with  the  whole 
^^  plan  of  the  peace,  upon  certain  conditions,  which 
*'  were  easy  and  honourable,  and  such  as  had  no 
^'  relation  at  all  to  the  pretender."  How  this  hap- 
pened to  fail,  I  never  mquired,  nor  had  any  dis- 
course about  it  with  those  in  power  :  for,  then  their 

*  It  should  be — *  for  being  zealous  defenders  of  it.* 
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affairs  were  growing  desperate,  by  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford's declination  in  the  queen's  f:ivour  ;  both' 
which  became  so  pubHck,  as  well  as  her  majesty's 
bad  state  of  health,  that  I  suppose,  those  circum- 
stances might  easily  cool  the  Dutch  politicians  in 
that  pursuit. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  it  objected  against  the 
last  ministry,  as  an  instance  of  their  inclination  to- 
ward the  pretender,  "  That  they  were  careless  in 
^'  cultivating  a  good  correspondence  with  the  house 
^'^  of  Hanover."  And  on  the  other  side,  I  know 
very  well  what  continual  pains  were  employed,  to 
satisfy  and  inform  the  elector  and  his  ministers,  in 
every  step  taken  by  her  majesty,  and  what  offers 
were  made  to  his  highness,  for  any  farther  securi- 
ties of  the  succession  in  him  and  his  family,  that 
could  consist  with  the  honour  and  safety  of  the 
queen.  To  tli^r.  purpose  were  all  the  instructions 
given  to  earl  Rivers,  Mr.  Thomas  Harley,  lord 
Clarendon,  and  some  others.  But  all  endeavours 
were  rendered  abortive  by  a  foolish  circumstance 
which  has  often  made  me  remember  the  common 
observation,  of  the  greatest  events  depending  fre- 
quently upon  r-ie  lowest,  vilest,  and  obscurest 
causes :  and  this  is  never  more  verified  than  in 
courts,  and  the  issues  cf  publick  afTairs,  whereof  I 
could  produce,  from  my  own  knov/ledge  and  ob- 
servation, tnree  or  four  very  surprising  instances. 
I  have  seen  an  old  bedmaker=^,  by  ofhciously  go- 
ing to  one  door,  when  gratitude  as  well  as  common 
sense  should  have  sent  her  to  another,  become  the 

*  Mrs.  Foisson,  necessary -woman  to  the  queen,    preferred  to 
that  employment  by  lady  Masham. 
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instrument  of  putting  tjie  nation  to  the  expense  of 
sonae  thousand  lives,  and  several  millions  of  money. 
I  have  known  as  great  an  event  from  the  stupidity, 
or  wilfulness,  of  a  beggarly  Dutchm.an*,  who  lin- 
gered on  purpose  half  an  hour  at  a  visit,  when  he 
had  promised  to  be  somewhere  else.  Of  no  greater 
dignity  was  that  circumstance,  which  rendered  in- 
effectual, all  endeavours  of  the  late  ministry,  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  good  graces  of  the  court 
of  Hanover,  as  I  shall  particularly  relate  in  another 
work.  It  may  suffice  to  hint  at  present,  that  a 
delay  in  conveying  a  very  inconsiderable  sum,  to 
a  very  inconsiderable  French  vagrant^,  gave  the 
opportunity  to  a  more  industrious  party,  of  cor- 
rupting that  channel,  through  which  all  the 
ideas  of  the  dispositions  and  designs  of  the  queen, 
the  ministers,  and  the  v\^hole  British  nation,  were 
conveyed. 

The  second  poin^  which  I  conceived  myself  able 
to  make  out,  is  this  :  that  if  the  queen's  ministers 
had,  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  their  mis- 
tress, entertained  any  thoughts  of  altering  the  suc- 
cession in  favour  of  the  pretender,  it  w^as  absolutely 
necessary  for  them,  to  have  begun  and  prosecuted 
that  design,  as  soon  as  they  came  into  her  majesty's 
service. 

There  v/ere  two  circumstances,  which  would 
have  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  lost  no 
time.  First,  because  it  was  a  work  that  could  not 
possibly  be  done  on  a  sudden  ;  for  the  whole  na- 

*  Carew  lord  Hunsdon,  born  and  bred  in  Holland, 

+  Robah  n,  then  at  Hanover,  but  in  the  service  of  some  other 

German  prince,  it  is  not  known  how,  got  into  some  credit  v/ith  the 

dector. 
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tion,  almost  to  a    man,    excepting    professed   non- 
jurors,  had   conceived  the   utmost  abhorrerice  of  a 
popish  successor ;  and  as  1  have  already  observed, 
the  scruple  of  conscience,  upon  the  point  of  loyalty, 
was  wholly  confined  to  a  few  antiquated  nonjurors, 
who  lay  starving  in  obscurity  :  so  that,  in   order  to 
have  brought  such  an  affair  about  in  a  parliamentary- 
way,  some  years  ^  must  have  been  employed  to  turn 
the  bent  of  the  nation^  to  have  rendered  one  person 
odious,  and  another  amiable  ;  neither  of  which  is  to 
be  soon  compassed  toward  absent  princes,   unless  by 
comparing  them  with  those  of  whom  we  have  had 
experience,  which  was  not  then  the  case. 

The  other  circumstance  was,  the  bad  condition 
of  the  queen's  health  ;  her  majesty  growing  ever}^ 
day  more  unwieldy,  and  the  gout,  with  other  dis- 
orders, increasing  on  her ;  so  that  whoever  was 
near  the  court,  for  about  the  two  last  years  of  her 
reign,  might  boldly  have  fixed  the  period  of  her 
life  to  a  very  few  months,  without  pretending  to 
prophesy.  And  how  litde  a  time  the  ministers  had, 
for  so  great  a  vv^ork  as  that  of  changing  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown,  and  how  difiicult  the  very  at- 
tempt would  have  been,  may  be  judged,  from  the 
umbrage  taken  by  several  lords  of  the  church  party, 
in  the  last  year  of  her  reign,  who  appeared  under 
an  apprehension  that  the  very  quarrels  among  the 
ministers,  might  possibly  be  of  some  disadvantage 
to  the   house   of  Hanover.     And  the  universal  de- 

*  *  Some  years,'  Sec.  This  sentence  is  very  uncouth  in  its  ar- 
rangement, and  far  from  being  clear  as  to  meaning.  It  might  be 
thus  amended — '  Some  years  must  have  been  employed  to  turn 
the  bent  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  have  rendered  one  person  odious, 
and  the  other  amiable.' 
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claration  both  among  lords  and  commons  at  tliat 
time,  as  well  in  favour  of  the  elector,  as  against 
the  pretender,  are  an  argument^  beyond  all  con- 
viction, that  some  years  must  have  been  spent  in 
altering  the  dispositions  of  the  people.  Upon  this 
occasion,  I  shall  not  soon  forget  what  a  great  mi- 
nister then  said  to  me,  and  which  I  have  been  since 
assured  was  likewise  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury's  opi- 
nion :  '^  That  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
''  elector's  undisturbed  succession ;  but  the  chief 
"  difficulty  lay  in  the  future  disaffection  of  the 
"  church  and  people,  and  landed  interest,  from 
^^  that  universal  change  of  men  and  measures, 
"  which  he  foresaw  would  arrive."  And  it  must 
be,  to  all  impartial  men,  above  a  thousand  wit- 
nesses, how  innocent  her  majesty's  servants  were 
upon  this  article  ;  that  knowing  so  well  through 
what  channels  all  favour  was  to  pass  upon  the 
queen's  demise,  they,  by  their  coming  into  power, 
had  utterly  and  for  ever  broken  all  measures  with 
the  opposite  party  ;  and  that  in  the  beginning  of 
their  administration,  there  wanted  not,  perhaps, 
certain  favourable  junctures,  which  some  future 
circumstances  would  not  have  failed  to  cultivate. 
Yet  their  actions  showed  them  so  far  from  any  view 
toward  the  pretender,  that  they  neglected  pursuing 
those  measures,  which  they  had  constandy  in  their 
power,  not  only  of  securing  themselves,  but  the 
interest  of  the  church,  without  any  violence  to  the 
protestant  succession  in  the  person  of  the  elector. 
And  this  unhappy  neglect  I  take  to  have  been  the 
only  disgrace  of  their  ministry.  To  prevent  this 
evil,  was,  I  confess,  the  chief  point  wherein  all  my 
little  politicks  terminated  ;  and  the   methods  were 
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easy  and  obvious.  But  whoever  goes  about  to  gain 
favour  with  a  prince,  by  a  readiness  to  enlarge  his 
prerogative,  although  out  of  principle  and  opinion, 
ought  to  provide  that  he  be  not  outbid  by  another 
party,  however  professing  a  contrary  principle. 
For  I  never  yet  read  or  heard  of  any  party,  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  true  interest  of  their  country, 
whatever  republican  denominations  they  affected  to 
be  distinguished  by,  who  would  not  be  contented 
to  chaffer  publick  liberty,  for  personal  power,  or  for 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  revenge ;  of 
which  truth,  Greece  and  Kome,  as  well  as  many 
other  states,  will  furnish  plenty  of  examples.  This 
reilectlon  I  could  not  well  forbear,  although  it  may 
be  of  little  use,  farther  than  to  discover  my  own 
resentment.  And  yet,  perhaps,  that  misfortune 
ought  rather  to  be  imputed  to  the  want  of  concert 
and  confidence,  than  of  prudence  or  of  courage. 

I  must  here  take  notice  of  an  accusation  charged 
upon  the  late  ministry  by  the  house  of  commons, 
that  they  put  a  lie,  or  falsehood,  into  the  queen's 
mouth,  to  be  delivered  to  her  parliament.  Mr. 
Thomas  Ilarley  was  sent  to  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
with  instructions  to  offer  his  highness  any  farther 
securities,  for  settling  the  succession  in  him  and  his 
family,  rhat  could  consist  with  her  majesty's  honour 
and  safety.  This  gentleman  writ  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  a  little  before  his  return  from 
Hanover,  signifying,  in  direct  terms^  ''  That  the 
"  elector  expressed  himself  satisfied  in  the  queen's 
*'  proceedings,  and  desired  to  live  in  confidence 
*'  with  her."  He  writ  to  the  same  purpose  to  one 
of  the  undersecretaries ;  and  mentioned  the  fact  as 
a  thing  that  much  pleased  him,  and  what  he  de- 
sired 
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sired  might  be  as  publick  as  possible.  Both  thes.e 
letters  I  have  read  ;  and  the  queen^  as  she  had  rea- 
son to  suppose,  being  sufficiently  authorized  by  this 
notice  from  her  minister,  made  mention  of  that  in- 
formation in  a  speech  from  the  throne.  If  the  fact 
were  a  lie,  it  is  what  I  have  not  heard  Mr,  Harley 
to  have  been  charged  with.  From  \^'hat  has  since 
passed  in  the  world,  I  should  indeed  be  inclined  to 
grant  it  might  have  been  a  complimicnt  in  his  high- 
ness, and  perhaps  understood  to  be  so  by  the  queen  ; 
but,  without  question,  her  majesty  had  a  fair  ex- 
cuse to  take  the  elector  according  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  his  words.  And  if  this  be  so,  the 
imputation  of  falsehood  must  remain,  where  these 
accusers  of  that  excellent  princess's  veracity,  will,  I 
suppose,  not  profess  at  least,  an  inclination  to  place 
it. 

I  am  very  wilhng  to  mention  the  point,  wherein, 
as  I  said,  all  my  little  politicks  terminated,  and 
Vv herein  I  may  pretend  t  j  know  that  the  ministers 
were  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  would  have  put  it  in 
practice,  if  it.  pleased  God  to  let  thdm  continue  to 
act  with  any  kind  of  unanimity. 

I  have  already  observed,  how  well  it  was  known 
at  court,  what  measures  the  elector  intended  to 
follow,  whenever  his  succession  should  take  place  ; 
and  what  hands  he  w'ould  employ  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  affairs.  I  have  likevv'ise  mentioned 
some  facts  and  reasons,  which  influenced  and  fixed 
his  highness  in  that  determination,  notwithstand- 
ing all  possible  endeavours  to  divert  him  from  it. 
Now  if  we  consider  the  dispositions  of  England  at 
that  time,  when  almost  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  a  vast  majority  of  the  landed  interest,  and 
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of  the  people  in  general,  were  of  the  church  party ; 
it  must  be  granted  that  one  or  two  acts,  which 
might  have  passed  in  ten  days,  would  have  put  it 
utterly  out  of  the  power  of  the  successor,  to  have 
procured  a  house  of  commons  of  a  different  stamp, 
and  this  with  rery  little  diminution  to  the  prero- 
gative ;  which  acts  might  have  been  only  tempo- 
rary. For  the  usual  arts  to  gain  parliaments,  can 
hardly  be  applied  with  success  after  the  election, 
against  a  majority  at  least  of  three  in  four ;  because 
the  trouble  and  expense  would  be  too  great,  beside 
the  loss  of  reputation.  For,  neither  could  such  a 
number  of  members  iind  their  account  in  point  of 
profit,  nor  would  the  crown  be  at  so  much  charge 
and  hazard,  merely  for  the  sake  of  governing  by  a 
small  party,  against  the  bent  and  genius  of  the  na- 
tion. And  as  to  all  attempts  of  influencing  electors, 
they  would  have  been  sufficiently  provided  for,  bv 
the  scheme  intended.  I  suppose  it  need  not  be 
added,  that  the  government  of  England  cannot 
move  a  step,  while  the  house  of  commons  continues 
to  dislike  proceedings,  or  persons  employed ;  at 
least  in  an  age  where  parliaments  are  grown  so  fre- 
quent, and  are  made  so  necessary  :  whereas  a  mi- 
nister is  but  the  creature  of  a  day ;  and  a  house  of 
lords  has  been  modelled  in  many  reigns,  by  enlarg  - 
ing  the  number,  as  well  as  by  other  obvious  expe- 
dients. 

The  judicious  reader  Vvili  soon  comprehend  how 
easily  the  legislature  at  that  time  could  have  pro- 
vided against  the  power  and  influence  of  a  courts 
or  ministry,  in  future  elections,  without  the  least 
injury  to  the  succession,  and  even  without  the  mo- 
dern invention  of  perpetuating  themselves ;  which, 

however 
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however,  I  must  needs  grant  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effectual,  vigorous,  and  resolute  proceedings  that  I 
have  yet  met  with  in  reading  or  information.  For 
the  long  parliament  under  king  Charles  I,  although 
it  should  be  allowed  of  good  authority,  will  hardly 
amount  to  an  example. 

I  must  again  urge  and  repeat,  that  those  who 
charge  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  rest  of  that  mi- 
nistry, with  a  design  of  altering  the  succession  of 
the  crown  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  will  perhaps 
be  at  some  difficulty  to  fix  the  time,  when  that  de- 
sign was  in  agitation  :  for,  if  such  an  attempt  had 
begun  with  their  power,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a 
reason  why  it  did  not  succeed  ;  because  there  were 
certain  periods,  when  her  majesty  and  her  servants 
were  extremely  popular,  and  the  house  of  Hanover 
not  altogether  so  much,  upon  account  of  some  be- 
haviour here,  and  some  other  circumstances  that 
may  better  be  passed  over  in  silence  :  all  which, 
however,  had  no  other  consequence,  than  that  of 
repeated  messages  of  kindness  and  assurance  to  the 
elector.  During  the  last  two  years  of  the  queen's 
life,  her  healtli  was  in  such  a  condition,  that  it  was 
wondered  *  how  she  could  hold  out  so  long  :  and 
then,  as  1  have  already  observed,  it  was  too  late  and 
hazardous  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  which  required 
so  much  time,  and  which  the  ministers  themselves 
had  rendered  impracticable,  by  the  whole  course  of 
their  former  proceedings,  as  well  as  by  the  con- 
tinuance and  heightening  of  those  dissensions,  which 
had  early  risen  among  them. 

The  party  now  in  power  will  easily  agree,  that  this 
design  of  overthrowing  the  succession,  could  not  be 

*  It  should  be — ^  wondered  at,* 
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owing  to  any  principle  of  conscience  in  those  whom 
they  accuse  ;  for  they  knew  very  w^ell,  by  their  own 
experience  and  observation,  that  such  kind  of  scruples, 
have  given  but  small  disturbance  of  late  years,  in 
these  kingdoms.  Since  interest  is  therefore  the  only 
test,  by  which  we  are  to  judge  the  intendons  of  those 
who  manage  publick  affairs,  it  w^oukl  have  been  but 
reasonable  to  have  shown  how  the  interest  of  the 
queen's  ministers,  could  be  advanced  by  introducing 
the  pretender,  before  they  were  charged  with  such  an 
intention.  Her  majesty  was  several  years  younger 
than  her  intended  successor  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
that  ministry,  had  no  disorders,  except  the  gout» 
which,  is  not  usually  reckoned  a  shortener  of  life  ; 
and  those  in  chief  trust  w^ere,  generally  speaking, 
older  than  their  mistress  :  so  that  no  persons  had 
ever  a  fairer  prospect  of  running  on  the  natural  life 
of  an  English  ministry ;  considering,  likewise,  the 
general  vogue  of  the  kingdom,  at  that  time,  in  their 
favour.  And  it  will  be  hard  to  find  an  instance  in 
history,  of  a  set  of  men,  in  full  possession  of  power, 
so  sanguine  as  to  form  an  enterprise  of  overthrowing 
the  government,  without  the  visible  prospect  of  a 
general  defection,  which  (then  at  least)  was  not  to 
be  hoped  for.  Neither  do  I  believe  it  was  ever  heard 
of,  that  a  ministry,  in  such  circumstances,  durst 
engage  in  so  dangerous  an  attempt,  without  the 
direct  commands  of  their  sovereign.  And  as  to  the 
persons  then  in  service,  if  they  may  be  allowed  to 
have  common  sense,  they  would  much  sooner  have 
surrendered  their  employments,  than  hazard  the  loss 
of  their  heads,  at  so  great  odds,  before  they  had 
tried  or  changed  the  disposition  of  the  parliament  ^ 
which  is  an  accusation,  tliat  I  think,  none  of  their 
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libellers  have  charo^ed  upon  them,  at  least  till  toward 
the  end  of  their  ministry  ;  and  then,  very  absurdly, 
because  the  want  of  time,  and  other  circumstances, 
rendered  such  a  work  impossible,  for  several  reasons 
which  I  have  already  related. 

And  whoever  considers  the  late  queen,  so  little 
enterprising  in  her  nature,  so  much  given  to  delay, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  obstinate  in  her  opinions, 
(as  restiness  is  commonly  attended  with  slowness)  so 
great  a  pursuer  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  so  exempt 
from  the  two  powerful  passions  of  love  and  hatred  ; 
will  hardly  think  she  had  a  spirit  turned  for  such  an 
undertaking  :  if  v/e  add  to  this,  the  contempt  she 
often  expressed  for  the  person  and  concerns  of  the 
chevalier  her  brother,  of  which  I  have  already  said 
enough  to  be  understood. 

It  has  been  objected  against  the  late  queen  and 
her  servants,  as  a  mark  of  no  favourable  disposition 
toward  the  house  of  Hanover,  that  the  electoral 
prince  was  not  invited  to  reside  in  England  :  and  at 
the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  this  ob- 
jection was  raised  and  spread,  by  the  leaders  of  that 
party,  who  first  opposed  the  counsel  of  inviting 
him  ;  offering,  among  other  arguments  against  it, 
the  example  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Vv^ho  would  not  so 
much  as  suffer  her  successor  to  be  declared,  ex- 
pressing herself,  that  she  would  not  live  with  her 
gravestone  always  in  her  sight ;  although  the  case 
be  by  no  means  parallel  between  the  two  queens/ 
For,  in  her  late  majesty's  reign,  the  crown  was  as 
firmly  settled  on  the  Hanover  family,  as  the  legisla- 
ture could  do  it :  and  the  question  was  only,  whether 
the  presumptive  heir,  of  distant  kindred,  should 
keep  his  court  in  the  same  kingdom  and  metropolis 

with 
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with  the  sovereign,  while  the  nation  v/as  torn  be- 
tween different  parties,  to  be  at  the  head  of  that  fac- 
tion which  her  majesty  and  the  body  of  her  people 
utterly  disapproved  ;  and  therefore,  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  when  they  were  in  power,  did  positively 
determine  this  question  in  the  negative.  And  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  events,  the  reasons  were 
cogent  enough  ;  since  differences  may  happen  to 
arise  between  two  princes  the  most  nearly  allied  in 
blood ;  although  it  be  true  indeed,  that  where  the 
duty  to  a  parent,  is  added  to  the  allegiance  of  a  sub- 
ject, the  consequence  of  family  dissensions  may  not 
always  be  considerable. 

For  my  own  part,  I  freely  told  my  opinion  to  the 
ministers ;  and  did  afterward  offer  many  reasons  for 
it,  in  a  discourse  intended  for  the  publick,  but 
stopped  by  the  queen  s  death,  that  the  young  grand- 
son (whose  name  I  cannot  remember)  should  be  in- 
vited over  to  be  educated  in  England  ;  by  which,  I 
conceived,  the  queen  might  be  secure  from  the  in- 
fluence of  cabals  and  factions ;  the  zealots,  who 
affected  to  believe  the  succession  in  danger,  could 
have  no  pretences  to  complain  ;  and  the  nation  might 
one  day  hope  to  be  governed  by  a  prince  of  English 
manners  and  language,  as  well  as  acquainted  witli 
the  true  constitution  of  church  and  state.  And  this 
was  the  judgment  of  those  at  the  helm,  before  L 
offered  it :  neither  were  they  nor  their  mistress  to  be 
blamed^  that  such  a  resolution  was  not  pursued. 
Perhaps,  from  what  has  since  happened,  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself. 

I  have  now  said  all  I  could  think  convenient  (con- 
sidering the  time  wherein  I  am  writing)  upon  those 
two  points,  which  I  proposed  to  discourse  on,  where- 
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in  I  have  dealt  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  and  I 
think,  upon  the  fairest  supposition,  which  is  that  of 
allowing  men  to  act  upon  tlie  motives  of  their  in- 
terests and  their  passions :  for  I  am  not  so  weak  as  to 
think  one  ministry  more  virtuous  than  another,  unless 
by  chance,  or  by  extraordinary  prudence  and  virtue 
of  the  prince  ;   which  last,  taking  mankind  in  the 
lump,  and  adding  the  great  counterbalance  of  royal 
education,  is  a  very  rare   accident  ;   and,   where  it 
happens,  is  even  then  of  little  use,  when  factions  are 
violent.     But  it  so  falls  out,  that  among  contending 
parties  in   England,  the  general  interest  of  church 
and  state,  is  more  the  private  interest  of  one  side 
than   the   other  ;  so  that,  whoever  professes  to  act 
upon  a  principle  of  observing  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
trv,  may  have  a  safe  rule  to  follow,  by  discovering 
whose  particular  advantage  it  chiefly  is,  that  the  con- 
stitution should  be  preserved  entire  in  all  its  parts. 
For  there  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  above  two 
parties  in  such  a  government  as  ours ;  and  one  side. 
Will  find  themselves  obliged  to  take  in  all  the  sub- 
altern denominations,  of  those  who  dislike  the  pre- 
sent establishment,  in  order  to  make  themselves  a 
balance  against  the  other ;  and  such  a  party,  com^ 
posed  of  mixed  bodies;  although  they  differ  widely 
in  the  several  fundamentals  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment, and  all  of  them  from  the  true  publick  interest, 
yet,  whenever  their   leaders  are   taken  into   power, 
under  an  ignorant,  unactive,  or  illdesigning  prince, 
-will  probably,  by  the  assistance  of  time  or  force,  be- 
come the  majority,  unless  they  be  prevented  by  a 
steadiness,  which  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  ;  or 
by  some  revolution,  which  there  is  much  more  rca- 
-^on  to  f<ar.     For,  abuses  in  administration  may  last 

much 
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much  longer  than  politicians  seem  to  be  aware  of; 
especially  where  some  bold  steps  are  made  to  corrupt 
the  very  fountain  of  power  and  legislature  :  in  which 
case,  as  it  may  happen  in  some  states,  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  are  drawn  in,  by  their  own  supposed 
consent,  to  be  their  own  enslavers ;  and  where  will 
they  find  a  thread  to  wind  themselves  out  of  this 
labyrinth  ?  or  will  they  not  rather  wish  to  be  govern- 
ed by  arbitrary  power,  after  the  manner  of  other  na- 
tions ?  For,  whoever  considers  the  course  of  the 
Roman  empire  after  Caesar's  usurpation,  the  long 
continuance  of  the  Turkish  government,  or  the  de- 
struction of  the  gothick  balance  in  most  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  will  easily  see  how  controllable  that  maxim 
is,  that  res  nolunt  diu  maU  administrari :  because,  as 
corruptions  are  more  natural  to  mankind,  than  per- 
fections, so  they  are  more  likely  to  have  a  longer 
continuance.  For,  the  vices  of  men,  considered  as 
individuals,  are  exactly  the  same  when  they  arc 
moulded  into  bodies ;  nor  otherwise  to  be  vvithheld 
in  their  effects,  than  by  good  fundamental  laws ;  in 
which,  when  any  great  breaches  are  made,  the  con- 
sequence will  be  the  same  as  in  the  life  of  a  particular 
Ynan  ;  whose  vices,  are  seldom  known  to  end,  oui 
with  himself. 
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In  order  to  set  in  a  clear  light,  what  I  have  to  saj^ 
upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  convenient  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  nation,  with  reference  to  the  two 
contending  parties  ;  this  cannot  well  be  done,  with- 
out some  little  retrospection  into  the  five  last  years 
of  her  late  majesty's  reign. 

I  have  it  from  unquestionable  authority  that 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  favour  began  to  de- 
cline very  soon  afer  the  queen's  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  that  the  earl  Godolphin's  held  not 
much  above  two  years  longer  ;  although  her  ma- 
jesty (no  ill  concealer  of  her  affections)  did  not 
think  fit  to  deprive  them  of  their  power,  until  a  long 
time  after. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  earl  of 
Godolphin,  having  fallen  eady  into  the  interests 
of  the  lower  party,  for  certain  reasons  not  season- 
able here  to  be  mentioned,  (but  which  may  de- 
serve a  place  in  the  history  of  that  reign)  they 
made  large  steps  that  way  upon  the  death  of  the 
prince    of    Denmark,    taking    several    among   the 
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warmest  leaders  of  that  side,  into  the  chief  em- 
ployments of  state.  Mr.  Harley,  then  secretary  of 
state,  who  disliked  their  proceedings^  and  had  very 
near  overthrown  their  whole  scheme,  was  removed 
with  the  utmost  indignation  ;  and  about  the  same 
time,  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  with 
some  others,  voluntarily  gave  up  their  employments. 

But  the  queen,  wdio  had  then  a  great  esteem 
for  the  person  and  abihties  of  Mr.  Ilarley,  (and 
in  proportion  of  the  other  two,  although  at  that 
time  not  equally  known  to  her)  was  deprived  of 
his  service  with  some  regret  ;  and  upon  that,  and 
other  motives  well  known  at  court,  began  to  think 
herself  hardly  used  ;  and  several  stories  ran  about, 
whether  true  or  false,  that  her  majesty  Avas  not 
always  treated  with  that  duty  she  might  expect. 
Meantime  the  church  party  were  loud  in  their 
complaints  ;  surmising,  from  the  virulence  of  se- 
veral pamphlets,  from  certain  bills  projected  to 
be  brought  into  parliament,  from  endeavours  to 
repeal  the  sacramental  test,  from  the  avowed  prin- 
ciples and  free  speeches  of  some  persons  in  power, 
and  other  jealousies  needless  to  repeat,  that  ill 
designs  were  forming  against  the  religion  established. 
These  fears  were  all  confirmed  by  the  trial  of  Sache- 
verell  ;  which  drew  the  populace,  as  one  man,  into 
the  party  against  the  ministry  and  parliament. 

The  ministry  were  very  suspicious  that  the  queen 
had  still  a  reserve  of  fwour  for  Mr.  Harley,  which 
appeared  by  a  passage  that  happened  some  days 
after  his  removal  :  for  the  earl  of  Godolphin's  coach 
and  his  happening  to  meet  near  Kensington,  the  earl, 
a  few  hours  after,  reproached  the  queen,  that  she 
privately  admitted  Mr.  Harley,  and  was  not,  without 
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some  difficulty,  uixleceived  by  her  majesty's  assevera- 
tions to  the  contrary. 

Soon  after  the  doctor's  trial,  this  gentleman,  by 
the    queen's   command,    and    the    intervention    of 
Mrs.    Masham,  was   brought  up   the  back   stairs ; 
and  that  princess,  spirited  by  the  addresses  from  all 
parts,  which  showed    the  inclinations   of  her    sub- 
jects to  be  very  averse  from  the  proceedings  in  court 
and  parliament,  was  resolved    to  break  the  united 
power  of  the  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  families, 
and  to,  begin   this  work  by  taking  the   disposal  of 
employments   into   her  own  hands  :    for  which  an 
opportunity  happened  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,   lieutenant  of  the  Tower  ;    whose  employ- 
ment was  given   to  the   earl  Rivers,    to   the  great 
discontent  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  in- 
tended it  for  the   duke   of  Northumberland,  then 
colonel  of  the  Oxford  regiment^  to  which  the  earl 
of  Hertford  was   to   succeed.      Some    time   after, 
the  chamberlain's  staff  was  disposed  of  to  the  duke 
of   Shrewsbury,   in   the   absence,   and    without  the 
privity,  of  the    earl  of   Godolphin.      The   earl   of 
Sunderland's    removal    followed  ;    and   lastly,    that 
of  the  high  treasurer  himself,  whose  office  was  put 
into  commission,  whereof  Mr.  Harley  (made  at  the 
same  time   chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  was   one. 
I   need  say  nothing  of  other  removals,  which   are 
well   enough   known  and  remembered  ;    let  it  suf- 
fice,  that  in  eight  or   nine  months  time  the  whole 
face  of  the  court  was  altered,  and  very  few  friends  of 
the  former  ministry  left  in  any  great  stations  there. 

1    have   good  reasons    to  be  assured,   that  when 
the   queen  began   this   change,   she  had   no  inten- 
tions to   carry   it  so  far  as  the  church  party   ex- 
pected 
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pected,  and  have  since  been  so  impatient  to  see. 
For,  although  she  was  a  true  professor  of  the 
rehgion  estabHslied^,  yet  the  first  motives  to  this 
alteration,  did  not  arise  from  any  dangers  she 
apprehended  to  that,  or  the  government  ;  but  from 
a  desire  to  get  out  of  the  dominion  of  some,  who, 
she  thought,  had  kept  her  too  much  and  too  long 
in  pupillage.  She  was  in  her  own  nature  ex- 
tremely dilatory  and  timorous  ;  yet,  upon  some 
occasions,  positive  to  a  great  degree.  And  when 
she  had  got  rid  of  those  who  had,  as  she  thought, 
given  her  the  most  uneasiness,  she  was  inclined  to 
stop,  and  eatertain  a  fancy  of  acting  upon  a  mo- 
derating scheme,  whence  it  was  very  difficult  to 
remove  her.  At  the  same  time  I  must  confess  my 
belief,  that  this  imagination  was  put  into  her  head, 
^nd  made  use  of  as  an  encouragement  to  begin  that 
work,  after  which,  her  advisers  might  think  it  easier 
to  prevail  with  her,  to  go  as  far  as  they  thought  fit. 
That  these  were  her  majesty's  dispositions  in  that 
conjuncture,  may  be  confirmed  by  many  instances. 
In  the  very  height  of  the  change,  she  appeared 
very  loth  to  part  with  two  great  officers  of  state  of 
the  other  party  :  and  some  whose  absence  the  new 
ministers  most  earnestly  wished,  held  in  for  above 
two  years  after. 

Mr.  Harley,  who  acted  as  first  minister  before 
he  had  the  staff,  as  he  was  a  lover  of  gentle  mea- 
sures, and  inclined  to  procrastination,  so  he  could 
not,  with  any  decency,  press  the  queen  too  much 
against  her  nature  ;  because  it  would  be  like  run- 
ning upon  the  rock,  where  his  predecessors  had 
split.  But,  violent  humours  running  both  in  the 
kingdom    and    the    new    parliament,    against  the 
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principles    and   persons  of  the   low   church    party, 
gave  this   minister  a    very   difficult    part   to    play. 
The  warm    members    in    both   houses,    especially 
among    the    commons^    pressed    for    a    thorough 
change  ;    and   so  did  almost   all   the  queen's    new 
servants,  especially  after  Mr.   Harley  was  made  an 
earl   and  high  treasurer. — He   could   not,  in  good 
policy,   own     his    want    of    power,     nor   fling  the 
blam.e  upon  his  mistress.     And  as  too  much  secre- 
cy was    one   of  his    faults,    he   would  often,   upon 
these    occasions,    keep    his    nearest   friends  in   the 
dark.      The  truth  is,  he  had  likewise  other  views, 
which  w^ere  better  suited    to    the   maxims  of  state 
in  general,  than   to  that  situation  of  affairs.      By 
leaving    many    employments  in   the    hands  of  the 
discontented   party,     he    fell    in   with    the    queen's 
humour;    he   hoped  to  acquire    the   reputation  of 
lenity  ;    and    kept  a  great   number    of  expectants 
in    order,    who    had    liberty    to    hope,    while    any 
thing    remained    undisposed   of.     He   seemed    also 
to   think,  as  other  ministers  have  done,  that  since 
factions    are    necessary   in    such  a   government   as 
ours,  it  would  be  prudent  not  altogether  to  lay  the 
present  one   prostrate,  lest  another  more   plausible, 
and  therefore  not  easy  so  to  grapple  with  ^,  might 
arise  in  its  stead. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  part  of  the  load 
he  bore,  was  unjustly  laid  on  him.  He  had  no  fa- 
vourites among  the  whig  party,  whom  he  kept  in 
upon  the  score  of  old  friendship  or  acquaintance  ; 
and  he  was  a  greater  object  of  their  hatred^  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  ministry  together. 

*  This  should  be — '  not  so  easily  to  be  grappled  with/  Sec. 
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TO    THE 

BOOKSELLER, 


Mil.  MoEPIIEW, 

1  OUR  care  in  putting  an  advertisement  in  the 
Examiner^  has  been  of  very  great  use  to  me.  I  now 
send  you  my  preface  to  the  bishop  of  Sarum's  intro- 
duction to  his  third  volume,  which  T  desire  you  to 
print  in  such  a  form,  as,  in  the  bookseller's  phrase^ 
will  make  a  sixpenny  touch  ;  hoping  it  will  give 
such  a  publick  notice  of  my  design,  that  it  may  come 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  perhaps  look  not  into 
the  bishop's  introduction  =^'.  I  desire  you  will  prefix 
to  this  a  passage  out  of  Virgil,  which  does  so  per- 
fectly agree  with  my  present  thoughts  of  his  lord- 
ship, that  I  cannot  express  them  better,  nor  more 
truly,  than  those  words  do. 

I  am, 
Sir, 

Your  humble  servant. 


♦  The  bishop's  introduction  is  prefaced  with  a   letter   to  his 
feoolcseller,  of  which  this  is  a  burlesque. 
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INTRODUCTION,   ETC. 


X  HIS  way  of  publishing  introductions  to  books^ 
that  are  God  knows  when  to  come  out,  is  either 
wholly  new^  or  so  long  unpractised,  that  my  small 
reading  cannot  trace  it.  However,  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  a  person  of  his  lordship's  great  age  and 
experience,  would  hardly  act  such  a  piece  of  singu- 
larity, without  some  extraordinary  motives.  I  cannot 
but  observe,  that  his  fellow-labourer,  the  author  of 
the  paper  called  the  Englishman -{-,  seems,  in  some 
of  his  late  performances,  lo  have  almost  transcribed 
the  notions  of  the  bishop  :  these  notions  I  take  to 
have  been  dictated  by  the  same  masters,  leaving  to 

*  This  prefnce  may  seem  to  us,  at  this  distance,  wholly  personal. 
But  tlie  reader  must  consider  Dr  Burnet,  not  as  a  bishop,  but  a 
ministerial  writer.  It  was  observed  by  another  of  his  answerers 
\Speculum  Sarhbur'muuin\y  *'  That  the  frequent  and  hasty  repeti- 
"  tions  of  such  prefaces  and  introductions,  no  less  than  three  new 
^•^  ones  in  about  one  year's  time,  beside  an  old  serviceable  one  re- 
"  published  concerning  persecution — are  preludes  to  other  practical 
**  things,  beside  pastoral  cares,  sermons,  and  histories." 

+  Mr.  Steele. 

each 
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€ach  writer  that  peculiar  manner  of  expressing  him- 
self, which  the  poverty  of  our  language  forces  me 
to  call  their  style.  When  the  Guardian  changed  his 
title,  and  professed  to  engage  in  faction,  I  was  sure 
the  word  was  given  ;  that  grand  preparations  were 
making  against  next  session ;  that  all  advantage* 
would  be  taken  of  the  little  dissensions  reported  to  be 
among  those  in  power ;  and  that  the  Guardian 
would  soon  be  seconded  by  some  other  piqueerers 
from  ;the  same  camp.  But  I  wili  confess  my  sus- 
picions did  not  carry  me  so  far,  as  to  conjecture,  that 
this  venerable  champion  would  be  in  such  mighty 
haste  to  come  into  the  field,  and  serve  in  the  qua- 
lity of  an  enfant  perdu^,  armed  only  wdth  a  pocket- 
pistol,  before  his  great  blunderbuss  could  be  got 
ready,  his  old  rusty  breastplate  scoured,  and  his 
cracked  headpiece  mended. 

I  was  debating  wath  myself,  whether  this  hint 
of  producing  a  small  pamphlet  to  give  notice  of  a 
large  folio,  was  not  borrowed  from  the  ceremonial 
in  Spanish  romances,  where  a  dwarf  is  sent  out 
upon  the  battlements,  to  signify  to  all  passengers 
what  a  mighty  giant  there  is  in  the  castle  ;  or  whe- 
ther the  bishop  copied  this  proceeding  from  the 
fanfaroyinade^  of  monsieur  BoufHers,  when  the 
earl  of  Portland  and  that  general  had  an  inter- 
view. Several  men  were  appointed,  at  certain 
periods,  to  ride  in  great  haste  toward  the  English 
camp,  and  cry  out,  mouse] gneur    vienl,   monseigneur 

*  E7ifaut perdu,  one  of  the  forlorn  hope;  the  forlorn  hope  is  3, 
number  of  men  selected  for  any  desperate  enterprise,  or  appointed 
for  the  ftrst  onset  in  a  battle. 

+  Fanfaronnad^y  vain  ostentation.     ., 

i)tent : 
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vient  ^  :  then  small  parties  advancing  with  the 
same  speed,  and  the  same  cry ;  and  this  foppery 
held  for  many  hours,  until  the  mareschal  himself 
arrived.  So  here  the  bishop  (as  we  find  by  his 
dedication  to  Mr.  Churchill  the  bookseller)  has  for 
a  long  time  sent  warning  of  his  arrival  by  advertise- 
ments in  gazettes ;  and  now  his  introduction  ad- 
vances to  tell  us  again,  monseigneur  ^Aent :  in  the 
mean  time  we  must  gape,  and  wait,  and  gaze,  the 
Lord  knows  how  long,  and  keep  our  spirits  in  some 
reasonable  agitation,  until  his  lordship's  real  self  shall 
think  fit  to  appear,  in  the  habit  of  a  folio. 

I  have  seen  the  same  sort  of  management  at  a 
puppetshow.  Some  puppets  of  little  or  no  conse- 
quence appeared  several  times  at  the  window,  to 
allure  the  boys  and  the  rabble  :  the  trumpeter 
sounded  often,  and  the  doorkeeper  cried  a  hun- 
dred times,  until  he  was  hoarse,  that  they  were  just 
going  to  begin  ;  yet,  after  all,  we  v/ere  forced  some- 
times to  wait  an  hour  before  Punch  himself  in  person 
made  his  entry. 

But  w^hy  this  ceremony  among  old  acquaintance  : 
The  world  and  he  have  long  know^n  one  another  : 
let  him  appoint  his  hour,  and  make  his  visit,  without 
troubling  us  all  day  with  a  succession  of  messages 
from  his  lackeys  and  pages. 

With  submission,  these  little  arts  of  getting  off 
an  edition,  do  ill  become  any  author  above  the 
size  of  Marten  the  surgeon.  My  lord  tells  us  that 
many  thousands  of  the  tvjo  former  parts  of  his  history 
are  in  the  kingdom ;  and  now  he  perpetually  adver- 

•  My  lord  is  ooming,  my  lord  is  coming. 

tises 
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tises  in  the  gazette,  that  he  intends  to  pubhsh  the 
third.  This  is  exactly  in  the  method  and  stjde  of 
Marten  :  '-  the  seventh  edition  (many  thousands  of 
<^  the  former  editions  having  been  sold  off  in  a  small 
^^  time)  of  Mr.  Marten's  book  concerning  secret 
^^  diseases,"  &c. 

Does  his  lordship  intend  td  publish  his  great 
volume  by  subscription,  and  is  this  introduction 
only  by  way  of  specimen  ?  I  was  inclined  to  think 
so,  because  in  the  prefixed  letter  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
which  introduces  this  introduction,  there  are  some 
dubious  expressions :  he  says,  the  advertisements  he 
published  were  in  order  to  move  people  to  furnish  him 
ivith  materials^  which  might  help  him  to  jinish  his 
work  with  great  advantage.  If  he  means  half  a 
guinea  upon  the  subscription,  and  the  other  half  at 
the  delivery,  why  does  he  not  tell  us  so  in  plain 
terms  ? 

I  am  wondering  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  this 
diminutive  letter  to  Mr,  Churchill,  should  under- 
stand the  business  of  introducing,  better  than  the 
introduction  itself;  or  why  the  bishop  did  not  take 
it  into  his  head  to  send  the  former  into  the  world, 
some  months  before  the  latter,  which  would  have 
been  a  greater  improvement  upon  the  solemnity  of 
the  procession  ? 

Since  I  writ  these  last  lines,  I  have  perused  the 
whole  pamphlet,  (which  I  had  only  dipped  in  before) 
and  found  I  have  been  hunting  upon  a  wrong  scent ; 
for  the  author  has,  in  several  parts  of  his  piece,  dis- 
covered the  true  motives,  which  put  him  upon  send- 
ing it  abroad  at  this  juncture  ;  I  shall  therefore  con- 
sider them  as  they  come  in  my  way. 

My  lord  begins  his  introduction  witli  an  account 

of 
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of  the  reasons,  why  he  was  guilty  of  so  mdny 
mistakes  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
Reformation  ?  his  excuses  are  just,  rational,  and 
extremely  consistent.  He  says,  he  iz-rote  in  haste, 
which  he  confirms  by  adding,  that  if  hy  a  year 
after  he  wrote  it  before  it  was  pift  into  the  press. 
At  the  same  time  he  mentioned  a  passage  extremely 
to  the  honour  of  that  pious  and  excellent  prelate, 
archbishop  Bancroft,  which  demonstrates  his  grace 
to  hare  been  a  person  of  great  sagacity,  and  almost 
a  prophet.  Doctor  Burnet,  then  a  private  divine, 
desired  admittance  to  the  Cotton  library,  but  was  pre- 
'vented^  by  the  archbishop,  who  told  sir  John  Cot- 
ion,  that  the  said  doctor  zvas  no  friend  to  the  prero- 
gative of  the  crown,  or  to  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom.    This  judgment  was  the  more  extraordinary, 

*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  see  the  progress  of  this  story.  In 
the  first  edition  of  this  introduction,  is  should  seem  "hewas/r^- 
**  n;ented  by  the  archbishop,"  &c.  When  the  introduction  was  re- 
printed a  year  after  with  the  history,  It  stands:  ^^  h  great  prelate 
**  had  been  before  hand,  and  possessed  him  [sir  John  Cotton]  against 
**  me — That  unless  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  recommend 
'*  me — he  desired  to  be  excused — The  bishop  of  Worcester  [Dr.  W. 
*'  Lloyd.]  could  not  prevail  on  the  archbishop  to  interpose."  This 
is  somewhat  less  than  pre'ventmg  :  unless  the  archbishop  be  meant  by 
the  great  prelate  \  which  is  not  very  probable,  i.  Because  in  the 
preface  to  this  very  third  volume,  p.  4..  he  says,  <*  It  was  by  arch- 
**  bishop  Bancroft's  order  he  had  the  free  use  of  every  thing  that  lay 
*'  in  the  Lambeth  library."  2.  Because  the  author  oi Speculum  Sa- 
rishur'ianum,  p.  6.  tells  us,  **  His  access  to  the  library  was  owing 
**  solely  to  the  recommendation  of  archbishop  Sancroft,  as  I  have 
"  been  ipformed  (says  the  author]  hy  some  of  the  family."  3.  Be- 
cause bishop  Burnet  in  his  History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  I,  p.  396, 
says  it  was,  "  Dolben,  bishop  c  f  Rochester  [at  the  instigation  of 
**  the  duke  of  Lauderdale],  that  diverted  sir  John  Cotton  from 
"  suffering  him  to  search  his  library." 

because 
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because  the  doctor  had,  not  long  before  pubhshed 
a  book  in  Scotland,  with  his  name  prefixed,  which 
carries  the  regal  prerogative  higlier  than  any  writer 
of  the  age  :  however,  the  good  archbishop  lived 
to  see  his  opinion  become  universal  in  the  kingdom. 
The  bishop  goes  on,  for  many  pages,  with  an 
account  of  certain  facts  relating  to  the  publishing  of 
his  two  former  volumes  of  the  reformation  ;  the 
great  success  of  that  work,  and  the  adversaries 
who  appeared  against  it.  These  are  matters  out 
of  the  way  of  my  reading  ;  only  I  observe  that  poor 
Mr.  Henry  Wharton,  who  has  deserved  so  well  of 
the  commonwealth  of  learning,  and  who  gave  him- 
self the  trouble  of  detecting  some  hundreds  of  the 
bishop's  mistakes,  meets  with  very  ill  quarter  from 
his  lordship  ;  upon  which,  I  cannot  avoid  men- 
tioning a  peculiar  method  which  this  prelate  takes 
to  revenge  himself  upon  those  who  presume  to  dif- 
fer from  him  in  print.  The  bishop  of  Rochester  ^ 
happened  some  years  ago  to  be  of  this  number. 
My  lord  of  Sarum^  in  his  reply,  ventured  to  tell 
the  world,  that  the  gentleman  who  had  writ  against 
him,  meaning  Dr.  Atterbury,  was  one  upon  whom 
he  had  conferred  great  obligations ;  which  was  a 
very  generous  christian  contrivance  of  charging  his 
adversary  with  ingratitude.  But  it  seems  the  truth 
happened  to  be  on  the  other  side,  which  the  doctor 
made  appear  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have 
silenced  his  lordship  for  ever,  if  he  had  not  been 
writing  proof  Poor  Mr.  Wharton,  in  his  grave, 
is  charged  with  the  same  accusation,  but  with  cir- 
cumstances the  most  aggravating  that  malice,   and 

*  Dr.  Atterbur}', 

Vol.  IV^.  C  c  something: 
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something  else  could  invent :  and  which  I  will  no 
more  believe  than  five  hundred  passages  in  a  cer- 
tain book  of  travels*.  See  the  character  he  gives 
of  a  divine  and  a  scholar,  who  shortened  his  life  in 
the  service  of  God  and  the  church.  Mr.  Wharton 
desired  me  to  intercede  with  Tillotson  for  a  prebend  of 
Canterbury.  I  did  so^  hut  Wharton  would  not  he- 
lieve  it ;  said  he  would  be  revenged,  and  so  writ 
against  me.  Soon  after^  he  was  convinced  1  had 
spoke  for  him  ;  said  he  was  set  on  to  do  what  he  did, 
and  if  I  would  procure  any  thing  for  him,  he  would 
discover  every  thing  to  me.  What  a  spirit  of  candour, 
charity  and  good  nature,  generosity  and  truth,  shines 
through  this  story,  told  of  a  most  excellent  and 
pious  divine,  twenty  years  after  his  death  without 
one  single  voucher  ! 

Come  we  now  to  the  reasons,  which  moved  his 
lordship  to  set  about  this  work  at  this  time.  He 
could  delay  it  no  longer,  because  the  reasons  of  his  en- 
gaging in  it  at  first,  seemed  to  return  upon  him.  He 
was  then  frightened  with  the  danger  of  a  popish 
successor  in  view,  and  the  dreadful  apprehensions  of 
the  power  of  France.  England  has  forgot  these 
dangers,  and  yet  is  nearer  to  them  than  ever,  and 
therefore  he  is  resolved  to  awaken  them  with  his 
third  volume  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  sends  this 
introduction  to  let  them  know  they  are  asleep.  He 
then  goes  on  in  describing  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom,  after  such  a  manner,  as  if  destruction 
hung  over  us  by  a  single  hair ;  as  if  the  pope,  the 
Devil,  the  pretender  andFrance,  were  just  at  our  doors. 

When  the  bishop  published  his  history,  there  was 

*  Eurnet'*  Trarels. 

a  popish 
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a  popish  plot  on  foot :  the  duke  of  York,  a  known 
papist;,  was  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  :  the  house 
of  commons  would  not  hear  of  any  expedient  for 
securing  their  religion  under  a  popish  prince,  nor 
would  the  king,  or  lords,  consent  to  a  bill  of  ex- 
clusion ;  the  French  king  was  in  the  height  of 
his  grandeur,  and  the  vigour  of  his  age.  At  this 
day  the  presumptive  heir,  with  that  whole  illustrious 
family,  are  protestants ;  the  popish  pretender  ex- 
cluded for  ever  by  several  acts  of  parliament  ;  and 
every  person  in  the  smallest  employment,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  both  houses,  obliged  to  abjure  him. 
The  P>ench  king  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  life  ;  his 
armies  have  been  conquered,  and  his  towns  won  from 
him  for  ten  years  together ;  and  his  kingdom  is  in 
danger  of  being  torn  by  divisions  during  a  long 
minority.  Are  these  cases  parallel  r  or  are  we  now  in 
more  danger  of  France  and  popery  than  we  were 
thirty  years  ago  ?  what  can  be  the  motive  for  ad- 
vancing such  false,  such  detestable  assertions  ?  what 
conclusions  would  his  lordship  draw  from  such  pre- 
mises as  these  }  if  injurious  appellations  were  of  any 
advantage  to  a  cause,  (as  the  style  of  our  adversaries 
would  make  us  believe)  what  appellations  would  those 
deserve,  who  thus  endeavour  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
sedition,  and  are  impatient  to  see  the  fruits  ?  Buf^ 
saith  he,  the  deaf  adder  stoppeth  her  ears^  let  the 
channer  char??i  never  so  wisely.  True  my  lord,  there 
are  indeed  too  many  adders  in  this  nation's  bosom ; 
adders  in  all  shapes,  and  in  all  habits,  whom  neither 
the  queen  nor  parliament  can  charm  to  loyalty,  truth, 
religion,  or  honour. 

Among  other  instances  produced  by  him  of  the 

dismal  condition  we  are  in,  he  offers  one  which  could 
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not  easily  be  guessed.  It  is  this,  that  the  little 
factions  pamphlets  written  about  the  end  of  king 
Charles  ITs  reign  Tie  dead  in  shops^  are  looked  on  as 
zvaste  paper ^  and  turned  to  pasteboard.  How  many 
are  there  of  his  lordship's  writings,  which  could 
otherwise  never  have  been  of  any  real  service  to  the 
publick  ?  has  he  indeed  so  mean  an  opinion  of  our 
taste,  to  send  us  at  this  time  of  day  into  all  the 
corners  of  Ilolbourn^  Duck-lane,  and  Moorfields, 
in  quest  after  the  factious  trash  published  in  those 
days  by  Julian  Johnson,  Hickeringil,  Dr.  Oates^  and 
liimself  ? 

His  lordship  taking  it  for  a  postulatum^  that  the 
queen  and  ministry,  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
a  vast  majority  of  the  landed  gentlemen  throughout 
England,  are  running  headlong  into  popery,  lays 
hold  on  the  occasion  to  describe  the  cruelties  in  queen 
Marys  reig7i :  an  inquisition  setting  up  faggots  in 
Smithfield,  and  executions  all  over  the  kingdom.  Here 
is  that,  says  he,  which  those  that  look  toward  a  popish 
successor,  must  look  for.  And  he  insinuates  through 
his  whole  pamphlet,  that  all  who  are  not  of  his 
party  look  toward  a  popish  successor.  These  he 
divides  into  two  parts,  the  tory  laity,  and  the  tory 
clergy.  He  tells  the  former  :  although  they  have  no 
religion  at  all,  but  resolve  to  change  with  every  wind 
and  tide :  yet  they  ought  to  have  co?npassion  on  their 
countrymen  and  kindred.  Then  he  applies  himself  to 
the  tory  clergy,  assures  them,  that  the  fires  revived 
in  Smithficld,  and  all  over  the  7iation,  will  have  no 
amiable  vitw,  but  least  of  all  to  them  ;  who,  if  they 
have  any  principles  at  all,  must  be  turned  out  of  their 
livings,  leave  their  families,  he  hunted  from  place  to 
place  into  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  meet  with  that 
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contempt  with  which  they  treated  foreigners,  who  took 
sanctuary  among  us. 

This  requires  a  recapitulation,  with  some  remarks. 
First,  I  do  affirm,  that  in  ever)-  hundred  of  professed 
atheist  ,  deists,  and  socinians  in  the  kingdom,  ninety- 
nine  at  least  are  staunch  thoroughpaced  whigs, 
entirely  agreeing  with  his  lordship  in  politicks  and 
discipline  ;  and  therefore  will  venture  all  the  fires  of 
Hell,  rather  than  singe  one  hair  of  their  beards  in 
Smithfield.  Secondly,  I  do  likewise  affirm,  that 
those  whom  we  usually  understand  by  the  appella- 
tion of  tory  or  high  church  clergy,  were  the  greatest 
sticklers  against  the  exorbitant  proceedings  of  king 
James  the  Second,  the  best  writers  against  popery, 
and  the  most  exemplary  sufferers  for  the  established 
religion.  Thirdly,  I  do  pronounce  it  to  be  a  most 
false  and  infamous  scandal  upon  the  nation  in  gene- 
ral, and  on  the  clergy  in  particular,  to  reproach  them 
for  treating  foreigners  with  haughtiness  and  contempt. 
The  French  hugonots  are  many  thousand  witnesses 
to  the  contrary ;  and  I  wish  they  deserved  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  good  treatment  they  have 
received. 

Lastly,  I  observe,  that  the  author  of  a  paper  called 
the  Englishman,  has  run  into  the  same  cant,  gravely 
advising  the  w^hole  body  of  the  clergy  not  to  bring- 
in  popery ;  because  that  will  put  them  under  a 
necessity  of  parting  with  their  wives,  or  losing  their 
livings. 

The  bulk  of  the  kingdom,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
happen  to  differ  extremely  from  this  prelate,  in  many 
principles  both  of  politicks  and  religion.  Now  I 
ask,  whether,  if  any  man  of  them  had  signed  his 
name  to  a  system  of  atheism,  or  popery,  he  could 
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have  argued  with  them  otherwise  than  he  does  ?  or, 
if  I  should  write  a  grave  letter  to  his  lordship  with 
the  same  advice^  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was 
half  an  atheist  and  half  a  papist,  and  conjuring  him 
by  all  he  held  dear  to  have  compassion  upon  all  those 
who  believed  a  God  ;  not  to  revive  the  jires  in  Smith- 
field ;  that  he  must  either  forfeit  his  bishop  rick,  or  not 
marry  a  fourth  wife;  I  ask,  whether  he  would  not 
think  I  intended  him  the  highest  injury  and  affront  ? 

But  as  to  the  tory  laity,  he  gives  them  up  in  a 
lump  for  abandoned  atheists :  they  are  a  set  of  men 
so  impiously  corrupted  In  the  point  of  religion,  that  no 
scene  of  cruelty  can  fright  them  from  leaping  Into  It, 
[popery]  and  perhaps  acting  such  a  part  in  it  as  may 
he  assigned  them.  He  therefore  despairs  of  influenc- 
ing them  by  any  topicks  drawn  from  religion  or  com- 
passion, and  advances  the  consideration  of  interest, 
as  the  only  powerful  argument  to  persuade  them 
against  popery. 

What  he  offers  upon  this  head  is  so  very  amazing 
from  a  christian,  a  clergyman,  and  a  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England,  that  I  must,  in  my  own  imagi- 
nation, strip  him  of  those  three  capacities,  and  put 
him  among  the  number  of  that  set  of  men  he  men- 
tions in  the  paragraph  before ;  or  else  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  shape  out  an  answer. 

His  lordship,  in  order  to  dissuade  the  tories  from 
their  design  of  bringing  in  popery,  tells  them,  how 
valuable  a  part  of  the  whole  soil  of  England  the  abbey 
lands )  the  estates  of  the  bishops,  of  the  cathedrals,  and 
the  tithes  are:  how  difficult  such  a  resumption  would 
be  to  many  families  ;  yet  all  these  must  be  thrown  up ; 
for  sacrilege,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  a  mortal  shi. 
1  desire  it  may  be  observed,  what  a  jumble  here  is 
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made  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  as  if  they  were  all 
upon  the  same  foot,  were  alienated  with  equal  justice, 
and  the  clergy  had  no  more  reason  to  complain  of 
the  one  than  the  other ;  whereas  the  four  branches 
mentioned  by  him  are  of  very  different  consideration. 
If  I  might  venture  to  guess  the  opinion  of  the  clergy 
upon  this  matter,  I  believe  they  could  wish  that 
some  small  part  of  the  abbey  lands  had  been  applied 
to  the  augmentation  of  poor  bishopricks ;  and  a  very 
few  acres  to  serve  for  glebes  in  those  parishes  where 
there  are  none  ;  after  which,  I  think  they  would  not 
repine  that  the  laity  should  possess  the  rest.  If  the 
estates  of  some  bishops  and  cathedrals  were  exorbi- 
tant before  the  reformation,  I  believe  the  present 
clergy's  wishes  reach  no  farther,  than  that  some 
reasonable  temper  had  been  used,  instead  of  paring 
them  to  the  quick.  But  as  to  the  tithes,  without 
examining  whether  they  be  of  divine  institution,  I 
conceive  there  is  hardly  one  of  that  sacred  order  in 
England,  and  very  few  even  among  the  laity  who 
love  the  church,  who  will  not  allow  the  misapplying 
of  those  revenues  to  secular  persons,  to  have  been  at 
first  a  most  flagrant  act  of  injustice  and  oppression  ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  God  forbid  they  should 
be  restored  any  other  way  than  by  gradual  purchase, 
by  the  consent  of  those  who  are  now  the  lawful 
possessors,  or  by  the  piety  and  generosity  of  such 
worthy  spirits  as  this  nation  sometimes  produces. 
The  bishop  knows  very  well,  that  the  application  of 
tithes  to  the  maintenance  of  monasteries,  was  a 
scandalous  usurpation,  even  in  popish  times :  that 
the  monks  usually  sent  out  some  of  their  fraternity 
to  supply  the  cures  ;  and  that  when  the  monasteries 
were  granted  away  by  Henry  VIII,  the  parishes  were 
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left  destitute,  or  very  meanly  provided^  of  any  main- 
tenance for  a  pastor.  So  that  in  many  places  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  dues,  even  to  mortuaries,  Easter- 
ofFerings,  and  the  like,  are  in  lay  hands,  and  the  in- 
cumbent lies  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  patron  for 
his  daily  bread.  By  these  means,  there  are  several 
hundred  parishes  in  England  under  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  and  many  under  ten.  I  take  his  lordship's 
bishoprick  to  be  worth  near  25001.  annual  income ; 
and  I  will  engage,  at  half  a  year's  warning,  to  find 
him  above  a  hundred  beneficed  clergymen,  who  have 
not  so  much  among  them  all  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families  :  most  of  them  orthodox,  of  good 
life  and  conversation  ;  as  loth  to  see  the  fires  kindled 
in  Smithheld  as  his  lordship  ;  and  at  least  as  ready  to 
face  them  under  a  popish  persecution.  But  nothing 
is  so  hard  for  those  who  abound  in  riches,  as  to  con- 
ceive how  others  can  be  in  want.  How  can  the 
neighbouring  vicar  feel  cold  or  hunger,  while  my 
lord  is  seated  by  a  good  fire,  in  the  warmest  room  of 
his  palace,  with  a  dozen  dishes  before  him  ?  I  re- 
member one  other  prelate  much  of  the  same  stamp, 
who,  when  his  clergy  would  mention  their  wishes 
that  some  act  of  parliament  might  be  thought  of  for 
the  good  of  the  church,  would  say,  "  Gentlemen, 
^^  we  are  very  well  as  we  are  ;  if  they  would  let  us 
'^  alone,  we  should  ask  no  more." 

Sacrilege^  (says  my  lord)  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
is  a  mortal  sin ;  and  is  it  only  so  in  the  church  of 
Rome  ?  or  is  it  but  a  venial  sin  in  the  church  of 
England  ?  Our  litany  calls  fornication  a  deadly  sin  ; 
and  I  would  appeal  to  his  lordship  for  fifty  years  past, 
whether  he  thought  that  or  sacrilege  the  deadliest  ? 
To  make  light  of  such  a  sin,  at  the  same  moment 

that 
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that  he  is  frightening  us  from  an  idolatrous  rehgion, 
should  seem  not  very  consistent.  "  Thou  that  sayest 
"  a  man  should  not  commit  adultery,  dost  thou 
"  commit  adultery  ?  Thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost 
*^'  thou  commit  sacrilege  ?" 

To  smooth  the  way  for  the  return  of  popery  in 
queen  Mary's  time,  the  grantees  were  confirmed  by 
the  pope  in  the  possession  of  the  abbey  lands.  But 
the  bishop  tells  us,  that  this  covfinnat'ion  was  fraudu- 
lent and  invalid.  I  shall  believe  it  to  be  so,  although 
I  happen  to  read  it  in  ins  lordship's  history.  But  he 
addS;,  that  although  the  confinnaiion  had  been  good^ 
the  piests  zvould  have  got  their  land  again  by  these  two 
methods :  frst,  the  statute  of  mortvuim  was  repealed 
for  tvcenty  years  ;  in  which  tirne^  710  doubt,  they  reckon- 
ed they  would  recover  the  best  part  of  what  they  had 
lost ;  beside  that  engaging  the  clergy  to  renew  no 
leases  was  a  thing  entirely  in  their  own  power  ;  and 
this  ill  forty  years  time  woidd  raise  their  revenues  to  he 
about  ten  times  their  present  vcdue.  These  two  expedi- 
ents for  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  church,  he 
represents  as  pernicious  designs,  fit  only  to  be  prac- 
tised in  times  of  popery,  and  such  as  the  laity  ought 
never  to  consent  to  :  whence,  and  from  what  he  said 
before  about  tithes,  his  lordship  has  freely  declared 
his  opinion,  that  the  clergy  are  rich  enough,  and 
that  the  least  addition  to  their  subsistence  would  be 
asteptov/ard  popery.  Now  it  happens,  that  the  two 
only  methods,  which  could  be  thought  on,  with  any 
probability  of  success,  toward  some  reasonable  aug- 
mentation of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  are  here  rejected 
by  a  bishop,  as  a  means  for  introducing  popery,  and 
the  nation  publickly  warned  against  them  :  whereas 
the  continuance  of  the  statute  of  mortmain  in  full 
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force,  after  the  church  had  been  so  terribly  stripped, 
appeared  to  her  majesty  and  the  kingdom  a  very  un- 
necessary hardship  ;  upon  which  account  it  was  at 
several  times  relaxed  by  the  legislature.  Now,  as 
the  relaxation  of  that  statute  is  manifestly  one  of  the 
reasons  which  gives  the  bishop  those  terrible  appre- 
hensions of  popery  coming  on  us  ;  so,  I  conceive,  an- 
other ground  of  his  fears,  is^  the  remission  of  the  hrst- 
fruits  and  tenths.  But  where  the  inclination  to  popery 
lay,  whether  in  her  majesty  who  proposed  this  bene- 
faction, the  parliament  which  confirmed,  or  the 
clergy  who  accepted  it,  his  lordship  has  not  thought 
iit  to  determine. 

The  other  popish  expedient  for  augmenting 
church-revenues,  is,  engaging  the  clergy  to  renew 
no  leases.  Several  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen 
have  assured  me,  that  nothing  has  been  more 
wished  for  by  good  men,  than  a  law  to  prevent 
bishops,  at  least,  from  setting  leases  for  lives.  I 
could  name  ten  bishopricks  in  England,  whose  re- 
venues one  with  another  do  not  amount  to  600 
pounds  a  year  for  each  :  and  if  his  lordship's,  for 
instance,  would  be  above  ten  times  the  value  when 
the  lives  are  expired,  I  should  think  the  overplus 
would  not  be  ill  disposed,  toward  an  augmentation 
of  such  as  are  now  shamefully  poor.  But  I  do 
assert,  that  such  an  expedient  was  not  always 
thought  popish  and  dangerous  by  this  right  reverend 
historian.  I  have  had  the  honour  formerly  to  con- 
verse with  him  ;  and  he  has  told  me  several  years 
ago,  that  he  lamented  extremely  the  power  which 
bishops  had  of  letting  leases  for  lives  ;  whereby,  as 
he  said,  they  were  utterly  deprived  of  raising  their 
revenues,  whatever  alterations  might  happen  in  the 
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value  of  money  by  length  of  time.  I  think  the 
reproach  of  betraying  private  conversation,  will  not 
upon  this  account  be  laid  to  my  charge.  Neither  do  I 
believe  he  would  have  changed  his  opinion  upon  any 
score,  but  to  take  up  another  more  agreeable  to  the 
maxims  of  his  party,  tl?at  the  least  add  il  ton  of  property 
to  the  church,  is  one  step  toward  popery. 

The  bishop   goes   on  with  much  earnestness  and 
prolixity  to  prove,  that  the   pope's  confirmation  of 
the  church  lands  to  those  who  held  them  by  king 
Henry's  donation,  was   null  and  fraudulent ;  which 
is  a  point   that  I  believe  no  protestant  in  England 
would   give  threepence  to  have  his  choice  whether 
it  should  be  true  or  false  :  it   might  indeed  serve  as 
a  passage  in  his  history,  among  a  thousand   other 
instances,  to    detect  the  knavery  of  the    court  of 
Eome  :  but  I  ask,  where  could  be  the  use  of  it  in 
this  Introduction  ?  or  why  all  this  haste  in  publish- 
ing it  at  this  juncture ;  and  so  out  of  all  method 
apart,   and    before   the  work   itself  ?     He  gives  his 
reasons  in  very  plain  terms :  we  are  now,  it  seems, 
in    more   danger   of  fopery  than    toward  the   end  of 
king    Charles    the    Second^s   reign.     ^Ihat   set   of  men 
{the  tories)  is   so    impiously  corrupted  in   the  point  of 
religion,    that  tio  scene  of   crueUy  can   frighten  them 
from  leaping  into  it,  and  perhaps  fom  acting  such  a 
fart  in  it   as   luav   he   assigned  them.      He    doubts 
whether  the    high    church   clergy    have    any   prin- 
ciples ;  and  therefore  will  be  ready  to  turn  ofr  their 
wives,  and   look   on  the  fires  kindled  in  Smithfield 
as  an  amiable  view.     These  are  the  facts  he  all  along 
takes  for  granted,  and  argues  accordingly.     There- 
fore, in  despair  of  dissuading  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  land  from  introducing  popery  by  any  motives 
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of  honour,  religion,  alliance,  or  mercy,  be  assures 
them,  That  the  pope  has  not  duly  confirmed  ihelr  titles 
to  the  church  lands  hi  their  possession;  which  there- 
fore must  be  infallibly  restored,  as  soon  as  that  re- 
ligion is  established  among  us. 

Thus,  in  his  lordship's  opinion,  there  is  nothing 
wanting  to  make  the  majority  of  the  kingdom,  both 
for  number,  quality,  and  possession,  immediately 
embrace  popery,  except  a  firm  hull  from  the  pope  to 
secure  the  abbey  and  other  church  lands  and  tithes  to 
the  present  proprietors  and  their  heirs  :  if  this  only 
difficulty  could  now  be  adjusted,  the  pretender  would 
be  restored  next  session,  the  two  houses  reconciled 
to  the  church  of  Rome  against  Easter  term,  and  the 
fires  lighted  in  Smithfield  by  Midsummer.  Such 
horrible  calumnies  against  a  nation  are  not  the  less 
injurious  to  decency,  good  nature,  truth,  honour, 
and  religion,  because  they  may  be  vented  with 
safety  ;  and  I  will  appeal  to  any  reader  of  comm.on 
understanding,  w^hether  this  be  not  the  most  natural 
and  necessary  deduction  from  the  passages  I  have 
cited  and  referred  to. 

Yet  all  this  is  but  friendly  dealing,  in  comparison 
with  what  he  affords  the  clergy  upon  the  same  article. 
He  supposes  that  whole  reverend  body,  who  differ 
from  him  in  principles  of  church  or  state,  so  far  from 
disliking  popery  upon  the  abovementioned  motives 
of  perjury,  quitting  their  wives,  or  hurning  their  re- 
lations ;  that  the  hopes  of  enjoying  the  ahhey  lands 
would  soon  bear  down  all  such  considerations,  and 
be  an  effectual  incitement  to  their  perversion  :  and  so 
he  goes  gravely  on,  as  with  the  only  argument  which 
he  thinks  can  have  any  force,  to  assure  them  that 
the  parochial  priests  in  Roman  catholick  countries  are 

much 
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much  poorer  than  in  ours  ;  the  several  orders  of  regu- 
lars, and  the  magnificence  of  their  xhurch,  devour i7i<t 
all  their  treasure;  and  by  consequence,  their  hopes 
are  vmn  of  expecting  to  he  richer  after  the  introduclion 
of  popery. 

But,  after  all,  bis  lordship  despairs  that  even  thi^j 
argument  will  have  any  force  with  our  abominable 
clergy,  because,,  to  use  his  own  words,  They  are  an 
instyisMe  and  degenerate  race,  ivho  are  thinkino-  of  no- 
thing hut  their  preserif  advantages  ;  and,  so  that  thev 
way  7iow  support  a  luxurious  and  hrutal  course  of  irre- 
gular and  voluptuous  practices,  they  are  easily  hired  to 
betray  their  religion,  to  sell  their  country,  and  ^nve  up 
that  liberty  and  those  properties,  which  are  the  present 
felicities  and  glories  of  this  nation. 

He  seems  to  reckon  all  these  evils  as  matters  fully- 
determined  on,  and  therefore  falls  into  the  last  usual 
form  of  despair,  by  threatening  the  authors  of  tliesc 
-miseries  with  lasting  infamy,  and  the  curses  of  posterity 
upon  perfidious  betrayers  of  their  trust. 

Let  me  turn  this  paragraph  into  vulgar  languap-e, 
for  the  use  of  the  poor ;  and  strictly  adhere  to  the 
sense  of  the  w^ords.  I  believe  it  may  be  faithfully 
translated  in  the  following  n^anner  :  '^  The  bulk  of 
^'  the  clergy,  and  one  third  of  the  bishops,  are  stupid 
'^  sons  of  whores,  who  think  of  nothing  but  gettinp- 
^'^  money  as  soon  as  they  can  ;  if  they  may  but  pro- 
'^  cure  enough  to  supply  them  in  gluttony,  drunken- 
"  ness,  and  v/horing,  they  are  ready  to  turn  traitors 
''  to  God  and  their  country,  and  make  their  fellow 
^'^  subjects  slaves."  The  rest  oi  the  period  about 
threatening  infamy,  and  the  curses  of  posterity  upon 
such  dogs  and  villains,  may  stand  as  it  does  in  the 

bishop's 
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bishop's  own  phrase  ;  and  so  make  the  paragraph  all 
of  a  piece. 

I  will  engage,  on  the  other  side,  to  paraphrase 
all  the  rogues  and  rascals  in  the  Englishman,  so  as 
to  bring  them  up  exactly  to  his  lordship's  style  : 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  much  prefer  the  plain  Bil- 
lingsgate way  of  calling  names,  because  it  expresses 
our  meaning  full  as  well,  and  would  save  abun- 
dance of  time,  which  is  lost  by  circumlocution  :  so, 
for  instance,  John  Dunton,  who  is  retained  on  the 
same  side  with  the  bishop,  calls  my  lord  treasurer 
and  lord  Bolingbroke  traitors,  whoremongers,  and 
Jacobites ;  which  three  words  cost  our  right  reve-. 
rend  author  thrice  as  many  lines  to  define  them  ; 
and  I  hope  his  lordship  does  not  think  there  is  any 
difference  in  point  of  morality,  whether  a  man  calls 
me  traitor  in  one  word,  or  says,  I  am  one  hired  to 
betray  my  religion,  cDid  sell  my  country. 

I  am  not  surprised  to  see  the  bishop  mention 
with  contempt  all  convocations  of  the  clergy  ;  for 
Toland,  Asgill,  Monmouth,  Collins,  Tindal,  and 
others  of  the  fraternity,  talk  the  very  same  lan- 
guage. His  lordship  confesses  he  is  not  inclined 
to  expect  much  from  the  assemblies  of  clergymen. 
There  lies  the  misfortune  ;  for  if  he,  and  some 
more  of  his  order,  would  correct  their  inclinations, 
a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  expected  from  such 
assemblies  ;  as  much  as  they  are  now  cramped  by 
that  submission,  which  a  corrupt  clergy  brought 
upon  their  innocent  successors.  He  will  not  deny 
that  his  copiousness  in  these  matters  is,  in  his  own 
opinion,  one  of  the  meanest  parts  of  his  new 
work.     I   will  agree  with  him,  unless   he   happens 

to 
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to  be  more  copious  in  any  thing  else.     However, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  why  he  should  be  so  co- 
pious upon  a  subject  he  so  much  despises,  unless  it 
were  to  gratify  his  talent  of  railing  at  the   clergv, 
in  the  number  of  whom  he  disdains  to  be  reckoned, 
because  he  is  a  bishop  ;    for  it  is  a  style  I  observed 
some  prelates  have  fallen  into  of  late  years,  to  talk 
of    clergymen,    as  if   themselves    were   not  of  the 
number.     You  will   read  in  many  of  their  speeches 
at  Dr.  Sacheverell's  trial,  expressions  to  this  or  the 
like  effect :    "  my  lords,  if  clergymen  be  suffered,'** 
&c.    wherein  they   seem    to    have  reason  :     and    I 
am  pretty  confident,    that  a  great   majority  of  the 
clergy  were   heartily   inclined  to  disown    any   rela- 
tion they   had   to  the    managers  in    lawn.      How- 
ever, it  was  a  confounding  argument  against  pres- 
bytery, that  those  prelates  who  are  most  suspected 
to   lean  that  way,  treated  their    inferiour   brethren 
with  haughtiness,   rigour,  and  contempt ;  although, 
to  say  the  truth,  nothing  better  could  be  hoped  for ; 
because  I    believe  it  may  pass  for  a  universal  rule, 
that  in   every  diocese  governed  by  bishops  of  the 
whig  species,  the  clergy   (especially  the  poorer  sort) 
are  under  double  discipline  ;    and  the  laity  left  to 
themselves.      The  opinion  of  sir  Thomas    Moore, 
which  he  produces  to   prove  the  ill   consequences, 
or  insignificancy  of  convocations,  advances  no  such 
thing  ;   but  says,    "  If  the  clergy  assembled  often, 
"  and  might  act  as  other  assemblies  of  clergy  in 
"  Christendom,  much  good  might  have  come  ;    but 
*'  the  misfortune  lay  in   their  long  disuse,  and   that 
'^  in  his  own,  and   a   good  part  of  his  father's  time, 
"  they  never  came  together,  except  at  the  command 
"  of  the  prince." 

I  suppose 
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I  suppose  his  lordship  thinks  there  is  some  original 
impediment  in  the  study  of  divinity,  or  secret  in- 
capacity  in    a  gown    and  .  cassock    without    lawn, 
which  disqualifies  all  inferiour  clergymen,  from  de- 
bating upon  subjects  of  doctrine  or  discipline  in  the 
church.     It  is  a  famous  saying  of  his,  that  he  looks 
upon  every  layman^   to  be  an  honest  mayi^  until  he  is 
hy_  exper'itmce  convinced  to  the  contrary  ;  and  on  every 
clergyman^   as  a  knave,   iintd  he  finds   him   to   he  an 
honest  man.     What  opinion   then   must  we  have  of 
a  lower  house  of  convocation  ;    where,  I  am  con- 
fident, he  wdll    hardly  find  three  persons  that  ever 
convinced  him    of  their   honesty,    or   will  ever  be 
at  the  pains  to  do  it  ?    Nay,  I  am  afraid  they  would 
think  such  a  conviction  might  be  no  very  advan- 
tageous bargain,  to  gain  the  character  of  an  honest 
man  with  his  }ordship,andlose  itwith  the  rest  of  world. 
In  the  famous  concord  ate  that  v/as  made  between 
Francis  I  of  France,  and  pope  Leo  X,  the  bishop 
tells  us,   that    the  king  and  pope  came  to  a  bargain,  by 
which    they    divided    the     lib tr ties    of    the    Galilean 
church  between   them^   and  indeed  quite   enslaved  it. 
He  intends  in  the  third  part  of  his  history,  which 
he  is  going  to  publish,  to   open  this   whole  matter 
to  the  world.      In    the    mean   time    he    mentions 
some  ill  consequences  to  the  Gallican  church  from 
that  concordate,  which  are  worthy  to  be  observed  : 
the  church  of  France  became  a  slave  ;  and  this  change 
in  their  constidifion  put  an  end  not  only  to  fiational,  but 
even  to  provincial  swods  in  that  kingdom.     The  assem- 
blies of  the  clergy  there  meet  nozv  only  to  give  subsidies,. 
&c.  and  he  says,  oirr  nation  may  see  by  that  proceed- 
ing, what  it  is  to  deliver  up  the  essential  liberties  of  a 
free  co?istitulion  to  a  court. 

All 
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All  I  can  gather  from  this  matter  is^,  that  our 
king  Henry  made  a  better  bargain  than  his  contem- 
porary Francis,  who  divided  the  liberties  of  the 
church  between  himself  and  the  pope,  while  the 
king  of  England  seized  them  all  to  himself.  But 
how  comes  he  to  number  the  want  of  synods  in 
the  Gallican  church  among  the  grievances  of  that 
concordate,  and  as  a  mark  of  their  slavery,  since 
he  reckons  all  convocations  of  the  clergy  in  Eng- 
land to  be  useless  and  dangerous  ?  Or  what  differ- 
ence in  point  of  liberty  was  there,  between  the 
Gallican  church  under  PVancis,  and  the  English 
under  Harry  ?  For  the  latter  was  as  much  a  papist 
as  the  former,  unless  in  the  point  of  obedience  to  the 
see  of  Rome  ;  and  in  every  quality  of  a  good  man, 
or  a  good  prince,  (except  personal  courage,  wherein 
both  were  equal)  the  French  monarch  had  the  ad- 
vantage, by  as  many  degrees  as  is  possible  for  one 
man  to  have  over  another. 

Henry  VIII  had  no  manner  of  intention  to 
change  religion  in  his  kingdom  ;  he  continued  to 
persecute  and  burn  protestants,  after  he  had  cast 
off  the  pope's  supremacy;  and  I  suppose  this  sei-. 
zure  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  (which  Francis  never 
attempted)  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  mark  of  the 
church's  liberty.  By  the  quotation  the  bishop  set? 
down  to  show  the  slavery  of  the  French  church,  he 
represents  it  as  a  grievance,  that  bishops  are  not  ijovj 
elected  there  as  formerly ^  but  wholly  appointed  by  the 
prince  ;  and  that  those  made  by  the  court;  have  been 
ordinarily  the  chief  advancers  of  schisms,  heresies ,  and 
oppressions  of  the  church.  He  cites  another  passage 
from  a  Greek  wTiter,  and  plainly  insinuates,  that 
it  is  justly  applicable  to  her  majesty's  reign  :  princes 
Vol.  IV,  D  d        '  choose 
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choose  such  men  to  that  charge  (of  a  bishop)  v:ho 
may  he  their  slaves^  and  In  all  things  obsequious  to 
what  they  prescribe^  arid  may  lie  at  their  feet,  and 
have  not  so  much  as  a  thought  contrary  to  their  coin- 
nuifids. 

These  are  very  singular  passages  for  his  lordship 
to  set  down,  in  order  to  show  the  dismal  conse- 
quences of  the  French  concordate,  by  the  slavery 
of  the  Gallican  church,  compared  with  the  free- 
dom  of  ours.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  long  dispute, 
whether  it  were  better  for  religion,  that  bishops 
should  be  chosen  by  the  clergy,  or  people,  or  both 
together :  I  believe  our  author  would  give  his  vote 
for  the  second,  (which  however  would  not  have 
been  of  much  advantage  to  himself,  and  some  others 
that  I  could  nam.e)  but  I  ask,  whether  bishops  are 
any  more  elected  in  England  than  in  France  ?  And 
the  want  of  synods  are,  in  his  own  opinion,  rather 
a  blessing  than  a  grievance,  unless  he  will  affirm 
that  more  good  can  be  expected  from  a  popish 
synod^  than  an  Enghsh  convocation.  Did  the 
French  clergy  ever  receive  a  greater  blow  to  their 
liberties,  than  the  submission  made  to  Henry  the 
Eighth  ;  or  so  great  a  one,  as  the  seizure  of  their 
lands  ?''  The  reformation  owed  nothing  to  the  good 
intentions  of  king  Henry  :  he  was  only  an  instru- 
ment of  it  (as  the  logicians  speak)  by  accident  ;  nor 
does  he  appear,  throughout  his  whole  reign,  to 
have  had  any  other  views  than  those  of  gratify- 
ing his  insatiable  love  of  power,  cruelty,  oppres- 
sion, and  other  irregular  appetites.  But  this  king- 
dom, as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  was, 
at  that  time,  generally  weary  of  the  corruptions 
and  impositions  of  the  Roman  court  and  church ; 

and 
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and  disposed  to  receive  those  doctrines  which  Lu- 
ther and  his  followers  had  universally  spread.  Cran- 
mer  the  archbishop^  Cromwell,  and  others  of  the 
court,  did  secretly  embrace  the  reformation ;  and 
the  king's  abrogating  the  pope's  supremacy,  made 
the  people  in  general  run  mto  the  new  doctrine 
with  greater  freedom,  because  they  hoped  to  be 
supported  in  it  by  the  authority  and  example  of 
their  prince ;  who  disappointed  them  so  far,  that 
he  made  no  other  step  than  rejecting  the  pope's 
supremacy,  as  a  clog  upon  his  ow^n  power  and 
passions ;  but  retained  every  corruption  besides,  and 
became  a  cruel  persecutor,  as  well  of  those  who 
denied  his  own  supremacy,  as  of  all  others  who 
professed  any  protestant  doctrine.  Neither  has  any 
thing  disgusted  me  more  in  reading  the  histories  of 
those  times,  than  to  see  one  of  the  worst  princes  of 
any  age  or  country,  celebrated  as  an  instrument  in 
that  glorious  work  of  the  reformation. 

The  bishop,  having  gone  over  all  the  matters 
that  properly  fall  within  his  introduction,  proceeds 
to  expostulate  with  several  sorts  of  people  :  first, 
with  protestants  who  are  no  christians,  such  as 
atheists,  deists,  freethinkers,  and  the  like  enemies 
to  Christianity  :  but  these  he  treats  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  friend,  because  they  are  all  of  them  of 
sound  whig  principles  in  church  and  state.  How 
ever  to  do  him  justice,  he  lightly  touches  some  old 
topicks  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  :  and  concludes, 
by  wishing  that  the  freethinkers  would  consider  well, 
if  (Anglice,  whether)  they  ihifik  it  possible  to  bring 
a  nation  to  be  without  any  religion  at  all  \  and  what 
the  consequences  of  that  may  prove  ;  and  in  case  they 
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allow  the  negative,  he  gives  it  clearly  for  Christi- 
anity. 

Secondly,  he  applies  himself  (if  I  take  his  mean- 
ing right)  to  christian  papists,  ivho  have  a  taste  of 
liberty  ;  and  desires  them  to  compare  the  ahsurd'ily  of 
their  own  religion^  with  the  reasonableness  of  the  re- 
formed :  against  which,  as  good  luck  would  have  it, 
I  have  nothing  to  object. 

Thirdly,  he  is  somewhat  rough  against  his  own 
party,  whu^  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  protestant 
liberty,  can  look  back  so  tamely  on  popery  coming  on 
them  ;  it  looks  as  if  they  v>  ere  bewitched,  or  that 
the  devil  were  in  them,  to  be  so  negligent.  //  is 
not  enough  that  they  resolve  7iot  to  turn  papists  them- 
selves ;  they  ought  to  awake^i  all  about  them,  even 
the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  to  apprehend  their  dan- 
ger, and  to  exert  themselves  with  their  utmost  industry 
to  guard  against  it,  and  to  resist  it.  If,  after  all  their 
endeavours  to  prevent  it,  the  corrupition  of  the  age,  and 
the  art  a?id  power  of  our  enemies,  prove  too  hard  for 
us  ;  then,  and  not  until  then,  we  must  sub?nit  to  the 
will  of  God,  a?id  be  silent  ;  and  prepare  ourselves  for 
all  the  extremity  of  siffering  and  of  misery,  with  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  same  strain. 

With  due  subniission  to  the  profound  sagacity  of 
this  prelate,  who  can  smell  popery  at  five  hundred 
miles  distance,  better  than  fanaticism  just  under  his 
nose,  I  take  leave  to  tell  him,  that  this  reproof  to 
his  friends  for  want  of  zeal  and  clamour  against 
popery,  slavery,  and  the  pretender,  is  what  they 
have  not  deserved.  Are  the  pamphlets  and  papers 
daily  published  by  the  sublime  authors  of  his  party, 
full  of  any  thing  else  ?  are  not  the  queen^  the  mi- 
nisters^ 
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nisters,  the  majority  of  lords  and  commons,  loudly 
taxed  in  print,  with  this  charge  against  them  at 
full  length  ?  is  it  not  the  perpetual  echo  of  every 
whig  coffeehouse  and  club  ?  have  they  not  quar- 
tered popery  and  the  pretender  upon  the  peace  and 
treaty  of  commerce  ;  upon  the  possessing,  and 
quieting,  and  keeping,  and  demolishing  of  Dun- 
kirk :  have  they  not  clamoured,  because  the  pre- 
tender continued  in  France,  and  because  he  left  it  ^ 
have  they  not  reported  that  the  town  swarmed  with 
many  thousand  papists ;  when,  upon  search,  there 
were  never  found  so  few  of  that  religion  in  it  before  ? 
if  a  clergyman  preaches  obedience  to  the  higher 
powers,  is  he  not  immediately  traduced  as  a  papist  ? 
can  mortal  man  do  more  ?  To  deal  plainly,  my  lord, 
your  friends  are  not  strong  enough  yet  to  make  an 
insurrection,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  one 
from  them,  until  their  neighbours  be  ready. 

My  lord,  I  have  a  little  seriousness  at  heart  upon 
this  point,  where  your  lordship  affects  to  show  so 
much.  When  you  can  prove,  that  one  single  word 
has  ever  dropped  from  any  minister  of  state,  in  pubhck 
or  private,  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  or  his  cause  ; 
when  you  can  make  it  appear  that  in  the  course  of 
this  administration,  since  the  queen  thought  fit  to 
change  her  servants,  there  has  one  step  been  made 
toward  weakening  the  Hanover  title,  or  giving  the 
least  countenance  to  any  other  whatsoever  ;  then 
and  not  until  then,  go  dry  your  chaff  and  stubble, 
give  fire  to  the  zeal  of  your  faction,  and  reproach 
them  with  lukewarmness. 

Pourthly,  the  bishop  applies  himself  to  the  torics 
in   general  ;    taking  it  for  granted,   after  his  chari- 
table  manner,   that   they  are  all  ready   prepared  to 
D  D  3  introduce 
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introduce  popery.  He  puts  an  excuse  into  their 
mouths,  by  which  they  would  endeavour  to  justify 
their  change  of  rehgion  :  pope?y  is  not  what  it  was 
before  the  reformation  :  things  are  now  much  mended^ 
and  farther  corrections  might  he  expected,  if  we  would 
enter  ifito  a  treaty  with  them  :  in  particular,  they  see 
the  err  our  of  proceeding  severely  with  hereticks  ;  so 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  returns  of  such 
crueJties,  as  were  practised  ati  age  and  a  half  ago. 

This  he  assures  us  is  a  plea  offered  by  the  tories 
in  defence  of  themselves,  for  going  about  at  this 
juncture  to  establish  the  popish  religion  among  us  : 
what  argument  does  he  bring  to  prove  the  fact 
itself  ? 

Quibus  indiciis,  quo  teste,  probavit  ? 
Nil  horum  :  verbosa  et  grandis  epistola  venit. 

Nothing  but  this  tedious  introduction,  wherein  he 
supposes  it  all  along  as  a  thing  granted.  That  there 
might  be  a  perfect  union  in  the  whole  christiaji 
church,  is  a  blessing  which  every  good  man  wishes, 
but  no  reasonable  man  can  hope.  That  the  n)ore 
polite  Roman  catholicks  have,  in  several  places, 
given  up  some  of  their  superstitious  fopperies  par- 
ticularly concerning  legends,  relicks,  and  the  like, 
is  what  no  body  denies.  But  the  material  points 
in  difference  between  us  and  them,  are  universally 
retained  and  asserted,  in  all  their  controversial 
writings.  And  if  his  lordship  really  thinks  that 
every  man  who  differs  from  him,  under  the  name 
of  a  tory,  in  some  church  and  state  opinions,  is 
ready  to  believe  transubstantiation.  Purgatory,  the 
infallibility  of  pope  or  councils,  to  worship  saints 
and  angels,  and  the  like  ;    I  can  only  pray  God  to 
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enlighten  his  understanding,  or  graft  in  his  lieart  the 
first  principles  of  charity  ;  a  virtue  which  some  pco*- 
ple  ought  not  by  any  means  wholly  to  renounce,  be- 
cause it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Fifthly,  the  bishop  applies  himself  to  his  own 
party  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  whom  he  ex- 
horts to  guard  their  religion  and  lihertj  against  all 
danger^  at  what  distance  soever  it  may  appear.  If 
thy  are  absent  and  remiss  on  critical  occasions  ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  they  do  not  attend  close  next  sessions,  to 
vote  upon  all  occasions  whatever,  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  queen  and  her  ministry,  or  if  any 
'vieivs  of  advantage  to  themselves  prevail  on  them :  in 
other  words,  if  any  of  them  vote  for  the  bill  of  com- 
merce, in  hopes  of  a  place  or  a  pension,  a  title,  or  a 
garter;  God  may  work  a  deliverance  for  us  another 
way,  (that  is  to  say,  by  inviting  the  Dutch)  hut  they 
and  their  families  J  i.  e,  those  who  are  negligent  or  re- 
volters,  shall  perish ;  by  which  is  meant  they  shall 
be  hanged,  as  well  as  the  present  ministry  and  their 
abettors,  as  soon  as  we  recover  our  power ;  because 
they  let  in  idolatry,  superstition,  and  tyranny  ;  because 
they  stood  by  and  suffered  the  peace  to  be  made, 
the  bill  of  commerce  to  pass,  and  Dunkirk  to  lie 
undemolished  longer  than  we  expected,  without 
raising  a  rebellion. 

His  last  application  is  to  the  tory  clergy,  a  parcel 
of  blind,  ignorant,  dumb,  sleeping,  greedy,  drunken 
dogs.  A  pretty  artful  episcopal  method  is  this,  of 
calling  his  brethren  as  many  injurious  names  as  he 
pleases.  It  is  but  quoting  a  text  of  Scripture,  where 
the  characters  of  evil  men  are  described,  and  the 
thing  is  done:  and  at  the  same  time  the  appearances 
of  piety  and  devotion  preserved.     I  would  engage, 
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with  the  help  of  a  good  Concordance,  and  the  hberty 
of  perverting  holy  writ,  to  find  out  as  many  injuri- 
ous appellations,  as  the  Englishman  throws  out  in 
any  of  his  politick  papers,  and  apply  them  to  those 
persons  who  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good ;  to  those 
who    cry    without    cause,    Every    man    to    his    tent, 

0  Israel  f  and  to  those  who  curse  the  queen  in  their 
hearts  I 

These  decent  words,  he  tells  us,  make  up  a  lively 
description  of  such  pastors  as  will  not  study  controversyy 
nor  know  the  depths  of  Satan.  He  means,  I  suppose, 
the  controversy  between  us  and  the  papists ;  for  as  to 
the  freethinkers  and  dissenters  of  every  denomination, 
they  are  some  of  the  best  friends  to  the  cause.    Now 

1  have  been  told,  there  is  a  body  of  that  kind  of  con- 
troversy published  by  the  London  divines,  which  is 
not  to  be  matched  in  the  world.  I  beHeve  likewise, 
there  is  a  good  number  of  the  clergy  at  present 
thoroughly  versed  in  that  study  ;  after  which,  I  can- 
not but  give  my  judgment,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
idle  thing  for  pastors  in  general  to  busy  themselves 
much  in  disputes  against  popery  ;  it  being  a  dry 
heavy  employment  of  the  mind  at  best,  especially 
when  (God  be  thanked)  there  is  so  little  occasion  for 
it,  in  the  generality  of  parishes  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  must  be  daily  less  and  less,  by  the  just 
severity  of  the  laws,  and  the  utter  aversion  of  our 
people  from  that  idolatrous  superstition. 

If  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  name  those  who  have 
the  honour  to  be  of  his  lordship's  party,  I  would 
venture  to  tell  him,  that  pastors  have  much  more 
occasion  to  study  controversies  against  the  several 
classes  of  freethinkers  and  dissenters :  the  former  (I 
beg  his  lordship's  pardon  for  saying  so)  being  a  little 

worse 
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xvorsc  than  papists,  and  both  of  them  more  danger- 
ous at  present  to  our  constitution  both  in  church  and 
state.  Not  that  I  think  presbytery  so  corrupt  a 
system  of  christian  rehgion  as  popery ;  I  believe  it 
is  not  above  one  third  as  bad  :  but  1  think  the 
presbyterians,  and  their  clans  of  other  fanaticks,  or 
freethinkers  and  atheists  that  dangle  after  them,  are 
as  well  inclined  to  pull  down  the  present  establish- 
ment of  monarchy  and  religion,  as  any  set  of  papists 
in  Christendom ;  and  therefore,  that  our  danger,  as 
things  now  stand,  is  infinitely  greater  from  our  pro- 
testant  enemies ;  because  they  are  much  more  able 
to  ruin  us,  and  full  as  willing.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  presbytery  and  a  commonwealth,  are  less 
formidable  evils  than  popery,  slavery,  and  the  pre- 
tender ;  for,  if  the  fanaticks  were  in  power,  I  should 
be  in  more  apprehension  of  being  starved,  than 
burned.  But^  there  are  probably  in  England  forty 
dissenters  of  all  kinds,  including  their  brethren  the 
freethinkers,  for  one  papist ;  and  allowing  one  papist 
to  be  as  terrible  as  three  dissenters,  it  will  appear  by 
arithmetick,  that  we  are  thirteen  times  and  one  third, 
more  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  the  latter,  than 
the  former. 

The  other  qualification  necessary  for  all  pastors, 
if  they  will  not  be  blind,  ignorant,  greedy,  drunken 
dogs,  he,  is  to  hiovo  the  depths  of  Satan.  This  is 
harder  than  the  former;  that  a  poor  gentleman 
ought  not  to  be  parson,  vicar,  or  curate  of  a  parish, 
except  he  be  cunninger  than  the  devil.  I  am  afraid 
it  will  be  difficult  to  remedy  this  defect,  for  one 
manifest  reason,  because  whoever  had  only  half  the 
cunning  of  the  devil,  would  never  take  up  with  a 
vicarage  of  ten  pounds  a  year  to  live  en  at  his  ease, 
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as  my  lord  expresses  it ;  but  seek  out  for  some  better 
livelihood.  His  lordship  is  of  a  nation  very  much 
distinguished  for  that  quality  of  cunning,  (although 
they  have  a  great  many  better)  and  I  think  he  was 
never  accused  for  wanting  his  share.  However,  upon 
a  trial  of  skill,  I  would  venture  to  lay  six  to  four  on 
the  devil's  side,  who  must  be  allowed  to  be  at  least 
the  older  practitioner.  Telling  truth  shames  him, 
and  resistance  makes  him  fly;  but  to  attempt  out- 
witting him,  is  to  fight  him  at  his  own  weapon,  and 
consequently  no  cunning  at  all.  Another  thing  I 
would  observe  is,  that  a  man  may  be  in  the  depths  of 
Satan,  without  knowing  them  all  ;  and  such  a  man 
may  be  so  far  in  Satan's  depths,  as  to  be  out  of  his 
own.  One  of  the  depths  of  Satan  is,  to  counterfeit 
an  angel  of  light.  Another,  I  believe,  is,  to  stir  up 
the  people  against  their  governors  by  false  suggestions 
of  danger.  A  third  is,  to  be  a  prompter  to  false 
brethren,  and  to  send  wolves  about  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing. Sometimes  he  sends  Jesuits  about  England  in 
the  habit  and  cant  of  fanaticks ;  at  other  times,  he 

lias  fonatick  missionaries  in  the  habits  of .     I 

shall  mention  but  one  more  of  Satan's  depths ;  for 
I  confess  I  know  not  the  hundredth  part  of  them ; 
and  that  is,  to  employ  his  emissaries  in  crying  out- 
against  remote  imaginary  dangers,  by  which  we  may 
be  taken  off  from  defending  ourselves  against  those, 
which  are  really  just  at  our  elbows. 

But  his  lordship  draws  toward  a  conclusion,  and 
bids  us  look  ahoiU^  to  consider  the  danger  we  are  in 
hefore  it  is  too  late ;  for  he  assures  us,  we  are  already 
going  into  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  popery  ;  like  the 
man,  who  was  so  much  in  haste  for  his  new  coat,  that 
he  put  it  on  the  wrong  side  out.  Auricular  con- 
♦  fession. 
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Jession,  priestly  ahsolufmi^  and  the  sacnfce  of  the  viass, 
have  made  great  progress  in  England,  and  nobody 
has  observed  it :  several  other  popish  poinis  are  carried 
higher  zvith  us,  than  hy  the  priests  themselves  :  and 
somebody,  it  seems,  had  the  impudence  to  propose  a 
union  with  the  GalUcafi  church,  I  have  indeed  heard 
that  Mr.  Lesley  published  a  discourse  to  that  purpose, 
which  I  have  never  seen  ;  nor  do  I  perceive  the  evil 
in  proposing  a  union  between  any  two  churches  in 
Christendom.  Without  doubt  Mr.  Lesley  is  most 
imhappily  misled  in  his  politicks ;  but  if  he  be  the 
author  of  the  late  tract  against  popery  *,  he  has 
given  the  world  such  a  proof  of  his  soundness  in  re- 
hgion,  as  many  a  bishop  ought  to  be  proud  of.  I 
never  saw  the  gentleman  in  my  Hfe  :  I  know  he  is 
the  son  of  a  great  and  excellent  prelate,  who,  upon 
several  accounts,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  of  his  age.  Mr.  Lesley  has  written  many  useful 
discourses  upon  several  subjects,  and  has  so  well  de- 
served of  the  christian  religion,  and  the  church  of 
England  in  particular,  that  to  accuse  him  of  impu- 
dence for  proposing  a  union  in  two  very  different  faiths, 
is  a  style  which  I  hope  few  will  imitate.  I  detest 
Mr.  Leslej^'s  political  principles,  as  much  as  his  lord- 
ship can  do,  for  his  heart ;  but  I  verily  believe  he 
acts  from  a  mistaken  conscience,  and  therefore  I 
distinguish  between  the  principles  and  the  person. 
However  it  is  some  mortification  to  me,  when  I  see 
an  avowed  nonjuror,  contribute  more  to  the  con- 
founding of  popery,  than  could  ever  be  done  by  a 
hundred  thousand  such  introductions  as  this. 

His  lordship  ends  with  discovering  a  small  ray  of 
comfort.      God  he  thanked,  there  are  many  among  us 

*  The  Case  stated. 
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that  stand  upon  ihe  watch-towet',  and  that  give  faith- 
fid  warning  ;  that  stand  in  the  breach,  and  make  them- 
selves  a  wall  for  their  church  and  country  ;  that  cry  to 
God  day  and  night,  and  lie  in  the  dust  mourning  before 
him,  to  avert  those  judgments  that  seem  to  hasten  io^ 
ward  us.  They  search  into  the  mysteiy  of  iniquity  that 
is  working  among  us,  and  acquaint  themselves  with  that 
77iass  of  corruptio7i  that  is  in  popery.  He  prays^  That 
the  number  of  these  may  increase,  and  that  he  may  he  of 
that  number,  ready  either  to  die  in  peace,  or  to  seal  that 
doctrine  he  has  been  preaclimg  above  fifty  years,  with 
his  blood.  This  being  his  last  paragraph,  I  have 
made  bold  to  transcribe  the  most  iinportant  parts  of 
it.  His  design  is  to  end  after  the  manner  of  orators, 
with  leaving  the  strongest  impression  possible  upon 
the  minds  of  his  hearers.  A  great  breach  is  made, 
ihe  mystery  of  popish  iniquity  is  'working  among  us ; 
may  God  avert  those  judgments  that  are  hastening  to- 
ward us ;  I  am  an  old  man,  a  preacher  above  fifty 
years,  and  I  now  expect  and  am  ready  to  die  a  martyr 
for  the  doctrines  I  have  preached.  What  an  amiable 
idea  does  he  here  leave  upon  our  minds,  of  her  ma- 
jesty, and  her  government !  He  has  been  poring  so 
long  upon  Fox's  book  of  martyrs,  that  he  imagines 
himself  living  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and  is 
resolved  to  set  up  for  a  knight  errant  against  popery. 
XTpon  the  supposition  of  his  being  in  earnest,  (which 
I  am  sure  he  is  not)  it  would  require  but  a  very  little 
more  heat  of  imagination,  to  m.ake  a  history  of  such 
a  knight's  adventures.  What  would  he  say  to  be- 
hold the  fires  kindled  in  Smithfield,  and  all  over  the 
town,  on  the  seventeenth  of  November  ;  to  behold 
the  pope  born  in  triumph  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
people,  with  a  cardinal  on  the  one  side,  and  the  pre- 
tender 
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tender  on  the  other  ?  He  would  never  believe  it  was 
queen  Elizabeth\s  day,  but  that  of  her  persecuting 
sister :  in  short,  how  easily  might  a  windmill  be 
taken  for  the  whore  of  Babylon,  and  a  puppetshow 
for  a  popish  procession  ? 

But  enthusiasm  is  none  of  his  lordship's  faculty  *  : 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  he  might  be  melancholy 
enough,  when  he  writ  this  introduction ;  the  de- 
spair, at  his  age,  of  seeing  a  faction  restored,  to 
which  he  has  sacrificed  so  great  a  part  of  his  life  : 
the  little  success  he  can  hope  for,  in  case  he  should 
resume  those  high  church  principles,  in  defence  of 
which  he  first  employed  his  pen :  no  visible  expect- 
ation of  removing  to  Farnham  or  Lambeth :  and 
lastly,  the  misfortune  of  being  hated  by  every  one, 
who  either  wears  the  habit,  or  values  the  profession 
of  a  clergyman.  No  wonder  such  a  spirit,  in  such 
a  situation,  is  provoked  beyond  the  regards  of 
truth,  decency,  religion,  or  self  conviction.  To 
do  him  justice,  he  seems  to  have  nothing  else  left, 
but  to  cry  out  halters,  gibbets,  faggots,  inquisition, 
popery,  slavery,  and  the  pretender.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  little  considers  what  a  world  of  mis- 
chief he  does  to  his  cause.  It  is  very  convenient 
for  the  present  designs  of  that  faction,  to  spread  tlie 
opinion  of  our  immediate  danger  from  popery  and 
the  pretender.  His  directors  therefore  ought,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  to  have  employed  his  lordship 
in  publishing  a  book,  wherein  he  should  have  af* 
firmed  by  the  most  solemn  asseverations,  that  all 
things  were  safe  and  well ;  for  the  world  has  con- 

*  This  should  be  In  the  plural,  <  faculties  ;' — ^^  But  enthusiasm  Is 
none  (or  not  one]  of  his  lordship's  faculties.* 
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tracted  so  strong  a  habit  of  believing  him  back- 
ward, that  I  am  confident  nine  parts  in  ten  of 
those  who  have  read  or  heard  of  his  introduction^ 
have  slept  in  greater  security  ever  since.  It  is  hke 
the  melanclioiy  tone  of  a  watchman  at  midnight, 
who  thumps  with  his  pole  as  if  some  thief  were 
breaking  in  ;  but  you  know  by  the  noise,  that  the 
door  H  fast. 

However,  he  thanks  God  there  are  ma?iy  among  ii$ 
who  stayid  in  the  breach  :  I  believe  they  may  ;  it  is  a 
breach  of  their  own  making,  and  they  design  to 
come  forward,  and  storm  and  plunder,  if  they  be 
not  driven  back.  They  make  themselves  a  'wall  for 
their  church  and  country,  A  south  wall  I  suppose, 
for  all  the  best  fruit  of  the  church  and  country  to 
be  nailed  on.  Let  us  examine  this  metaphor. 
The  wall  of  our  church  and  country,  is  built  of 
those  who  love  the  constitution  in  both  :  our  do- 
mestick  enemies  undermine  some  parts  of  the  wall, 
and  place  themselves  in  the  breach,  and  then  they 
cry,  \^e  are  the  iJcalL  We  do  not  like  such  patch- 
work ;  they  build  with  untempered  mortar  ;  nor  can 
they  ever  cement  with  us,  till  they  get  better  ma- 
terials and  better  workmen.  God  keep  us  from 
having  our  breaches  made  up  with  such  rubbish. 
They  stand  upon  the  ivatch-tovocr !  they  are  indeed 
pragmatical  enough  to  do  so  ;  but  who  assigned 
them  that  post,  to  give  us  false  intelligence,  to 
alarm  us  with  false  dangers,  and  send  us  to  defend 
one  gate,  while  their  accomplices  are  breaking  in  at 
another  ?  They  cry  to  God  day  and  night  to  avert  the 
judgment  of  popery^  which  seems  to  hasten  toward  us. 
Then  I  affirm,  they  are  hypocrites  by  day,  and 
filthy  dreamers  by  night :  when  they  cry  unto  him, 

he 
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he  will  not  hear  them  ;  for  they  cry  against  the- 
plainest  dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  reason, 
and  behef. 

But,  lastly,  they  Tie  in  the  dt/st  mourning  before  hinu 
Hang  me  if  I  believe  that,  unless  it  be  figuratively 
spoken.  But  suppose  it  to  be  true,  why  do  they  lie 
in  the  dust  ?  Because  they  love  to  raise  it.  For  what 
do  they  mourn  ?  Why,  for  power,  wealth,  and  places. 
There  let  the  enemies  of  the  Queen,  and  monarchy, 
and  the  church,  lie  and  mourn,  and  lick  the  dust 
like  serpents,  till  they  are  truly  sensible  of  their  in- 
gratitude, falsehood,  disobedience,  slander,  blas- 
phemy, sedition,  and  every  evil  work. 

I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  conclude,  without 
offering  his  lordship  a  little  humble  advice,  upon 
some  certain  points. 

First,  I  would  advise  him,  if  it  be  not  too  late  in 
his  life,  to  endeavour  a  little  at  mending  his  style, 
which  is  mighty  defective  in  the  circumstances  of 
grammar,  propriety,  politeness,  and  smoothness.  I 
fancied  at  first  it  might  be  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  his  passion,  as  people  sputter  out  nonsense  for 
haste,  when  they  are  in  a  rage.  And  indeed  I  be- 
heve  this  piece  before  me,  has  received  some  addi- 
tional imperfections  from  that  occasion.  But  who- 
ever has  heard  his  sermons,  or  read  his  other  tracts, 
will  find  him  very  unhappy  in  the  choice  and  dis- 
position of  his  words,  and  for  want "  of  variety,  re- 
peating them,  especially  the  particles,  in  a  manner 
very  grating  to  an  English  ear.  But  I  confine  my- 
self to  this  introduction,  as  his  last  work,  where, 
endeavouring  at  rhetorical  flowers,  he  gives  us  only 
bunches  of  thistles ;  of  which  I  could  present  the 

7  reader 
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reader  with  a  plentiful  crop  ;  but    I   refer  him  to 
every  page  and  line  of  the  pamphlet  itself. 

Secondly,  I  would  most  humbly  advise  his  lord- 
ship to  examine  a  little  into  the  nature  of  truth, 
and  sometimes  to  hear  what  she  says.  I  shall  pro- 
duce two  instances  among  a  hundred.  When  he 
asserts,  that  we  are  7io-zv  in  more  danger  of  popery, 
tlidJi  toward  the  end  of  khig  Charles  the  Second^ s 
reign  ;  and  gives  the  broadest  bints  that  the  Queen, 
the  ministry,  the  parliament,  and  the  clergy,  are  just 
going  to  introduce  it ;  I  desire  to  know  whether  he 
really  thinks  truth  is  of  his  side,  or  whether  he  be 
not  sure  she  is  against  him  }  If  the  latter,  then  truth 
and  he  will  be  found  in  two  different  stories ;  and 
which  are  we  to  believe  ?  Again,  when  he  gravely 
advises  the  tories  not  to  light  the  fires  in  Smithfield, 
and  goes  on  in  twenty  places,  already  quoted,  as  if 
the  bargain  was  made  for  popery  and  slavery  to  enter; 
I  ask  again  whether  he  has  rightly  considered  the 
nature  of  truth  ?  I  desire  to  put  a  parallel  case. 
Suppose  his  lordship  should  take  it  into  his  fancy  to 
write  and  publish  a  letter  to  any  gentleman,  of  no 
infamous  character  for  his  religion  or  morals ;  and 
there  advise  him,  wdth  great  earnestness,  not  to  rob 
or  fire  churches,  ravish  his  daughter,  or  murder  his 
father;  show  him  the  sin  and  the  danger  of  these 
enormities ;  that  if  he  flattered  himself  he  could 
escape  in  disguise,  or  bribe  his  jury,  he  was  griev- 
ously mistaken  ;  that  he  must  in  all  probability 
forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels,  die  an  ignominious 
death,  and  be  cursed  by  posterity  :  would  riot  such  a 
gentleman  justly  think  himself  highly  injured,  al- 
though his  lordship  did  not  affirm,  that  the  said 
gentleman   had   picklocks   or    combustibles  ready ; 

that 
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that  he  had  attempted  his  daughtcj,  and  drawn  liis 
sword  against  his  father  in  order  to  stab  him  ? 
whereas,  in  the  other  case,  this  writer  afhrms  over 
and  over,  that  all  attempts  for  introducing  popery 
and  slavery  are  alreadyrnadc,  the  whole  business 
concerted,  and  that  little  less  than  a  miracle  can 
prevent  our  ruin. 

Thirdly,  I  could  heartily  wi^h  his  lordship  would 
not  undertake  to  charge  the  opinions  of  one  or  two, 
and  thbse  probably  nonjurors,  upon  the  whole  body 
of  the  nation^  that  differs  from  him.  Mr.  Lesley 
writ  a  froposal  for  a  union  with  the  Galilean  church  : 
somebody  else /has  carried  the  tiecess'tty  of  priesthood 
ill  the  'point  of  haplhm,  farther  than  popery  :  a  third 
has  asserted  the  independency  of  the  church  on  the  state, 
and  in  maiiy  things  arraigned  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown  ;  then  he  speaks  in  a  dubious  insinuating 
way,  as  if  some  other  popish  tenets  had  been 
already  advanced  :  and  at  last  concludes  in  this 
affected  strain  of  despondency  ;  PFhat  will  all  these 
things  end  in  ?  And  on  what  design  are  they  driven  ?- 
Alas,  it  is  too  visible  !  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun,  that 
these  authors  are  encouraged  by  the  ministr)^  with 
a  design  to  bring  in  popery  ;  and  in  popery  all  these 
things  will  end. 

I  never  was  so  uncharitable  as  to  believe,  that  the 
whole  party,  of  which  his  lordship  professes  him- 
self a  member,  had  a  real  formed  design  of  esta- 
blishing atheism  among  us.  The  reason  why  the 
whigs  have  taken  the  atheists  or  freethinkers  into 
their  body,  is,  because  they  wholly  agree  in  their 
political  scheme,  and  differ  very  little  in  church 
power  and  discipline.  However,  I  could  turn  the 
argument  against   his   lordship  with  very  great  ad- 
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vantage,  by  quoting  passages  from  fifty:  pamphlets 
ivholly  made  up  of  whiggism  and  atheism,  and  then 
conclude,  what  will  all  these  ili'mgs  end  in  f  And  o;^ 
what  design  are  they  driven  f  Alas,  it  is  too  visible  ! 
Lastly,  I  would  beg  his  lordship  not  to  be  so 
exceedingly  outrageous  upon  the  memory  of  the 
dead  ;  because  it  is  highly  probable,  that  in  a  very 
short  time,  he  will  be  one  of  the  number.  He  has 
in  plain  words,  given  Mr.  Wharton  the  character 
of  a  most  malicious  revengeful,  treacherous,  lying, 
mercenary  villain.  To  which  I  shall  only  say,  that 
the  direct  reverse  of  this  amiable  descriptic'*''  is 
what  appears  from  the  works  of  that  most  learned 
divine,  and  from  the  accounts  given  me  by  those, 
who  knew  him  much  better  than  the  bishop  seems 
to  have  done.  I  meddle  not  with  the  moral  part 
of  his  treatment.  God  Almighty  forgive  his  lord- 
ship this  manner  of  revenging  himself;  and  then 
there  will  be  but  little  consequence  from  an  accusa- 
tion, which  the  dead  cannot  feel,  and  which  none 
of  the  living  will  believe. 
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FROM 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
IN  IRELAND, 

TO 

A   MEMBER   OF   THE   HOUSE   OF    COMMONS 
IN  ENGLAND, 

CONCERNING    THE 

SACRAMENTAL    TEST. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  1708, 


Sir, 

1  RECEIVED  your  letter,  wherein  you  tell  me 
of  the  strange  representations  made  of  us  on  yoiii 
side  of  the  water.  The  instance  you  are  pleased  to 
mention  is  that  of  the  presbyterian  missionary,  who, 
according  to  your  phrase,  has  been  lately  per- 
secuted at  Drogheda  for  his  rehgion  :  but  it  is  easy 
to  observe,  how  mighty  industrious  some  people 
have  been  for  three  or  four  years  past,  to  Iiahd 
about  stories  of  the  hardships,  the  merits,  the  num- 
ber, and  the  power  of  the  presbyterians  in  Ireland  ; 
to  raise  formidable  ideas  of  the  dangers  of  poper}^ 
there,  and  to  transmit  all  for  England,  improved 
by  great  additions,  and  with  special  care  to  have 
E  E  2  them 
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them  inserted,  with  comments,  in  those  infamous 
weekly  papers,  that  infest  your  coffeehouses.  So, 
when  the  clause  enacting  a  sacramental  test  was  put 
in  execution,  it  was  given  out  in  England,  that 
half  the  justices  of  peace,  through  this  kingdom, 
had  laid  down  their  commissions :  whereas,  upon 
examination,  the  whole  number  was  found  to 
amount  only  to  a  dozen  or  thirteen,  and  those  ge- 
nerally of  the  lowest  rate  in  fortune  or  understand- 
ing,  and  some  of  them  superannuated.  So,  when 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  in  Ireland,  and  the  par- 
liament sitting,  a  formal  story  was  very  gravely 
carried  to  his  excellency,  by  some  zealous  members, 
of  a  priest  newly  arrived  from  abroad  to  the  north- 
w^est  parts  of  Ireland,  who  had  publickly  preached 
to  his  people,  to  fall  a  murdering  the  protestants ; 
which,  though  invented  to  serve  an  end  they  were 
then  upon,  and  are  still  driving  at,  was  presently 
handed  over,  and  printed  with  shrewd  remarks  by 
your  worthy  scribblers.  In  like  manner,  the  ac- 
count of  that  person,  who  was  lately  expelled  our 
university  for  reflecting  on  the  memory  of  king 
William  :  what  a  dust  it  raised,  and  how  foully  it 
was  related,  is  fresh  enough  in  memory.  Neither 
would  people  be  convinced,  till  the  university  was 
at  the  pains  of  publishing  a  Latin  paper  to  justify 
themselves.  And  to  mention  no  more,  this  story 
of  the  persecution  at  Drogheda,  how  it  has  been 
spread  and  aggravated,  what  consequences  have 
been  draw^n  from  it,  and  what  reproaches  fixed  on 
those  who  have  least  deserved  them,  we  are  already 
informed.  Now  if  the  end  of  all  this  proceeding 
were  a  secret  and  mystery,  I  should  not  pretend  to 
give    it  an  interpretation  ;    but  sufficient  care  has 

been 
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been  taken  to  explain  it,  first,  by  addresses  arti- 
ficially (if  not  illegally)  procured,  to  show  the  mi- 
serable state  of  the  dissenters  in  Ireland  by  reason  of 
the  sacramental  test,  and  to  desire  the  queen's  in- 
tercession, that  it  might  be  repealed.  Then,  it  is 
manifest,  that  our  speaker*,  when  he  was  last  year 
in  England,  solicited  in  person  several  members  of 
both  houses  to  have  it  repealed  by  an  act  there  ; 
though  it  be  a  matter  purely  national,  that  cannot 
possibly  interfere  with  the  trade  and  interest  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  though  he  himself  appeared!  formerly 
the  most  zealous  of  all  men,  against  the  injustice  of 
binding  a  nation  by  laws,  to  which  they  do  not 
consent.  And,  lastly,  those  weekly  libellers,  when- 
ever they  get  a  tale  by  the  end  relating  to  Ireland, 
without  once  troubling  their  thoughts  about  the 
truth,  always  end  it  with  an  application  against  the 
sacramental  test,  and  the  absolute  necessity  there  is 
of  repeahng  it  in  both  kingdoms.  I  know  it  may 
be  reckoned  a  weakness  to  say  any  thing  of  such 
trifles,  as  are  below  a  serious  man'^s  notice  ;  much 
less  would  I  disparage  the  understanding  of  any 
party,  to  think  they  would  choose  the  vilest  and  most 
ignorant  among  mankind,  to  employ  them  for  the 
assertors  of  a  cause.  I  shall  only  say,  that  the  scan- 
dalous liberty  those  wretches  take,  would  hardly 
be  allowed,  if  it  were  not  mingled  with  opinions 
that  some  men  would  be  glad  to  advance.  Besides, 
how  insipid  soever  those  papers  are,  they  seem  to 
be  levelled  to  the  understanding  of  a  great  num- 
ber ;    they  are   grown  a  necessary  part  in  cofFee- 

*  Mr.   Allen  Broderick,  afterward  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and 
lord  Middleton. 
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house  furniture,  and  some  time  or  other  may  hap- 
pen to  be  read  by  customers  of  all  ranks,  for  cu- 
riosity and  amusement,  because  they  lie  always  in 
the  way.  One  of  those  authors  (the  fellow  that 
was  pilloried,  I  have  forgot  his  name*)  is  indeed 
so  grave,  sententious^  dogmatical  a  rogue,  that  there 
is  no  enduring  him  ;  the  observator'l'  is  much  the 
brisker  of  the  two,  and  I  think  farther  gone  of 
late  in  lies  and  impudence,  than  his  presbyterian 
brother.  The  reason  why  I  mention  him,  is,  to 
have  an  occasion  of  letting  you  know,  that  you 
have  not  dealt  so  gallantly  with  i\s,  as  we  did  wdth 
you  in  a  parallel  case  :  last  year  a  paper  was  brought 
here  from  England,  called  A  Dialogue  between  the 
Archhishop  of  Canterbury  and  Mr.  Higgins,  which 
we  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 
as  it  well  deserved,  though  we  have  no  more  to  do 
with  his  grace  of  Canterbury;]:,  than  you  have 
with  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  nor  can  you  love 
and  reverence  your  prelate,  more  than  we  do  ours, 
whom  you  tamely  suffer  to  be  abused  openly,  and 
by  name,  by  that  paltry  rascal  of  an  observator  ; 
and  lately  upon  an  affair  wherein  he  had  no  con- 
cern ;  I  mean  the  business  of  the  missionary  of 
Drogheda,  wherein  our  excellent  primate  was  en- 
gaged, and  did  nothing  but  according  to  law  and 
discretion.  But  because  the  lord  archbishop  of 
Dublin^  has  been  upon  several  occasions,  of  late 
years,  misrepresented  in  England,  I  would  wil- 
lingly set  you  right  in  his  character.  For  his  great 
sufferings  and  eminent  services,  he  w^as  by  the  late 


*  Daniel  Defoe.  +  Mr.  John  Tutchin. 

X  Dr.  Thomas  Tenison.  {  ^^**  William  King. 
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king  promoted  to  the  see  of  Deny.  About  the 
same  time  he  wrote  a  book  to  justify  the  revo- 
lution, wherein  was  an  account  of  king  James's 
proceedings  in  Ireland ;  and  the  late  archbishop 
Tillotson  recommended  it  to  the  king,  as  the  most 
serviceable  treatise,  that  could  have  been  published 
at  such  a  juncture.  And  as  his  grace  set  out  upon 
those  principles,  he  has  proceeded  so  ever  since,  as 
a  loyal  subject  to  the  queen,  entirely  for  the  suc- 
cession in  the  protestant  line,  and  for  ever  excluding 
the  pretender  ;  and  though  a  firm  friend  to  the 
church,  yet  with  indulgence  toward  dissenters,  as 
appears  from  his  conduct  at  Derry,  where  he  was 
settled  for  many  years  among  the  most  virulent  of 
the  sect,  yet  upon  his  removal  to  Dublin,  they 
parted  from  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  uni- 
versal acknowledgments  of  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. For  the  rest,  it  must  be  owned,  he  does  not 
busy  himself  by  entering  deep  into  any  party,  but 
rather  spends  his  time  in  acts  of  hospitality  and 
charity,  in  building  churches,  repairing  his  pa- 
lace, in  introducing  and  preferring  the  worthiest 
persons  he  can  find,  without  other  regards  :  in  short, 
in  the  practice  of  all  virtues,  that  can  become  a 
publick  or  private  life.  This  and  more,  if  possible, 
is  due  to  so  excellent  a  person,  who  may  be  justly 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  and  most  learned 
prelates  of  this  age,  however  his  character  may 
be  defiled  by  such  mean  and  dirty  hands,  as  those 
of  the  observator,  or  such  as  employ  him. 

I  now  come  to  answer  the  other  part  of  your 
letter,  and  shall  give  you  my  opinion  freely  about 
repealing  the  sacramental  test ;    only,  whereas  you 
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desire  my  thoughts  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  I  am  ^ 
member  of  parhament,  I  must  assure  you  they  arq 
exactly  the  same  in  both  capacities. 

I  must  begin  by  t'elUng  you,  wc  are  generally 
surprised  at  your  ^wonderful  kindness  to  us  on  this 
occasion,  in  being  so  very  industrious  to  teach  us 
to  see  our  interests  in  a  point,  where  we  are  so  un- 
able to  see  it  ourselves.  This  has  given  us  some 
suspicion  ;  and  though  in  my  own  particular  I  am 
hugely  bent  to  believe,,  that  whenever  you  concern 
yourselves  in  our  affairs,  it  is  certainly  for  our  good, 
yet  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  something  singular 
in  this  belief ;  and  therefore  I  never  attempt  to  jus- 
tify it,  but  content  myself  to  possess  my  own  opinion 
in  private,  for  fear  of  encountering  men  of  m.ore  wit 
or  words,  than  I  have  to  spare. 

We  at  this  distance,  who  see  nothing  of  the 
spring  of  action,  are  forced,  b)/  mere  conjecture 
to  assign  two  reasons  for  your  desiring  us  to  repeal 
the  sacramental  test ;  one  is,  because  you  are  said 
to  imagine  it  will  be  a  step  tovvard  the  like  good 
work  in  England.  The  other  more  immediate, 
that  it  will  open  a  way  for  rewarding  several  per- 
sons, who  have  well  deserved  upon  a  great  occa- 
sion,, but  who  are  now  unqalified  through  that  im- 
pediment. 

I  do  not  frequently  quote  poets,  especially  Eng- 
lish ;  but  I  remember  there  is  in  some  of  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's love  verses  a  strain,  that  I  thought  extraordi- 
nary at  fifteen,  and  have  often  since  imagined  it  to 
be  spoken  by  Ireland. 

Forbid  it.  Heaven,  my  life  should  bc' 
Weighed  with  her  least  conveniency. 

In 
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in  short,  whatever  advantage  you  propose  to  your- 
selves by  repeahng  the  sacramental  test,,  speak  it  out 
plainly,  it  is  the  best  argument  you  can  use,  for  we 
valif^'  your   interest  much  more   than  our  own  ;  if 
your  little  finger  be  sore,  and  you  think  a  poultice 
made  of  our  vitals  will  give  it  any  ease,  speak  the 
word,  and  it  shall  be  done  :  the  interest  of  our  whole 
kingdom,  is  at  any  tinrte  ready  to  strike  to  that  of 
youf  poorest  fishing  towns ;  it  is  hard  you  will  not 
accept  our  services,  unless  we  believe  at  the  same 
tirrie,  that  you'  are  only  consulting  our  profit,  and 
giving  us  marks  of  your  love.     If  there  be  a  fire  at 
some  distance,  and  I  immediately  blow  up  my  house 
before  there  be  occasion,  because  you  are  a  man  of 
qliality,  and  apprehend   some  danger  to  a  corner  of 
your  stable  ;•  yet  why  should  you  require  maC  to  at- 
tend, next  miOrning  at  your  levee,  witb  my  humble 
thanks  for  the  favour  you  have  d^one  me  I 

If  we  might  be  allowed  to- judge  for  ourselves,  we 
had  abundance  of  benefit  by  the  sacramental  test, 
and  foresee  a  number  of  mischiefs  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  repealing;  it ;'  and  we  conceive  the  ob- 
jections made  against  it  by  the  dissenters,  are  of  no 
manner  of  force.  They  tell  us  of  their  merits  in  the 
latd  war'  in  Ireland,  and  how  cheerfully  they  engaged 
for  the  safety  of  the  nation ;  that  if  they  had  thought 
fhey  had  been  fighting  only  other  peopk's  quarrels, 
perhaps  it  might  have  cooled  their  zeal ;  and  that  for 
the  future  they  shall  sit  down  quietly,  and  let  us  do 
GUT  work  ourselves ;-  nay,  that  it  is  necessary  they 
shouTd  do  so^  siiSce  they  cannot  take  up  arms  under 
the  penalty  of  high  treason. 

Now  supposing  them  to  have  done  their  duty,  as 
I  believe  they  did,  (and  not  to  trouble  them  about 

the 
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the  fiy  on  the  wheel)  I  thought  hberty^  property, 
and  rehgion,  had  been  the  three  subjects  of  the 
quarrel ;  and  have  not  all  those  been  amply  secured 
to  them  ?  had  they  at  that  time  a  mental  reservation 
for  power  and  employments  ?  and  must  these  two 
articles  be  added  henceforward  in  our  national  quar- 
rels ?  It  is  grown  a  mighty  conceit  among  some  men, 
to  melt  down  the  phrase  of  a  church  established  by 
law,  into  that  of  the  religion  of  the  m^agistrate ;  of 
v^^hich  appellation  it  is  easier  to  find  the  reason  than 
the  sense  :  if  by  the  magistrate  they  mean  the  prince, 
tlie  expression  includes  a  falshood ;  for  when  king 
James  w^as  prince,  the  established  church  was  the 
same  it  is  now.  If  by  the  same  word  they  mean 
the  legislature,  we  desire  no  more.  But  be  that  as 
it  will,  we  of  this  kingdom  believe  the  church  of 
Ireland  to  be  the  national  church,  and  the  only  one 
established  by  lav/,  and  are  willing  by  the  same  law 
to  give  a  toleration  to  dissenters  ;  but  if  once  we  re- 
peal our  sacramental  test,  and  grant  a  toleration,  or 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  be  said  to  have  any  established  church 
remaining  ;  or  rather,  why  there  will  not  be  as  many 
established  churches,  as  there  are  sects  of  dissenters. 
No,  say  they,  yours  will  still  be  the  national  church, 
because  your  bishops  and  clergy  are  m.aintained  by 
the  pubhck  :  but,  that  I  suppose  will  be  of  no  long 
duration,  and  it  v/ould  be  very  unjust  it  should,  be- 
cause,, to  speak  in  TindaFs  phrase,  it  is  not  reasona- 
ble that  revenues  should  be  annexed  to  one  opinion, 
more  than  another,  when  all  are  equally  lawful ;  and 
it  is  the  same  author's  maxim,  that  no  freeborn  sub- 
ject ought  to  pay  for  maintaining  speculations  he 
does  not  believe.     But  why  should  any  man,  upon 

account 
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account  of  opinions  he  cannot  help,  be  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  serving  his  queen  and  country  ? 
Their  zeal  is  commendable,  and  when  employments 
go  a  begging  for  want  of  hands,  they  shall  be  sure  to 
have  the  refusal,  only  upon  condition  they  will  not 
pretend  to   them  upon  maxims,  which  equally  in- 
clude atheists,  turks,  jews,   infidels,  and  hercticks ; 
or,  which  is  still  more  dangerous,  even  papists  them- 
selves :  the  former  you  allow,  the  other  you  deny  ; 
because  these  last  own  a  foreign  power,  and  there- 
fore must  be  shut  out.     But  there  is  no  great  weight 
in  this  ;  for  their  rehgion  can  suit  with  free  states, 
with  limited  or  absolute  m.onarchies,    as  well  as  a 
better;  and  the   pope's  power  in  France  is  but  a 
shadow ;  so  that,  upon  this  foot,  there  need  be  no 
great  danger  to  the  constitution,  by  admitting  papists 
to  employments/  I  will  help  you  to  enough  of  them 
who  shall  be  ready  to  allow  the  pope  as  little  power 
here  as  you  please  ;  and  the  bare  opinion  of  his  being- 
vicar  of  Christ,  is  but  a  speculative  point,  for  which- 
no  man,  it  seems,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  serving  his  country. 

But,  if  you  please,  I  will  tell  you  the  great  ob- 
jection we  have  against  repealing  this  same  sicra- 
mental  test.  It  is,  that  we  are  verily  persuaded,  the 
consequence  will  be  an  entire  alteration  of  religion 
among  us,  in  no  great  compass  of  years.  And  pray, 
observe   how  we   reason   here  in   Ireland  upon  this 

matter. 

We  observe  the  Scots  in  our  northern  parts,  to 
be  a  brave  industrious  people,  extremely  devoted  to 
their  religion,  and  full  of  an  undisturbed  affection 
toward  each  other.  Numbers  of  that  noble  nation, 
invited  by  the  fertilities  of  the  soil,  are  glad  to  ex- 
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change  their  barreit  hills  of  Loquabar,  by  a  voyage 
of  three  hours,  for  otir  fruitful  vales  of  Down  and 
Antrim,  so  productive  of  that  grain,  which,  at  httle 
trouble  and  less  expense,  finds  diet  and  lodging  for 
themselves  and  their  cattle.  These  people^  by  their 
extreme  parsimony,  wonderful  dexterity  in  dealing, 
and  firm  adherence  to  one'  another,,  soon  grow  into 
wealth  from  the  smallest  beginnings,  never  are  rooted 
out  where  they  once  fix,  and  increase  daily  by  new 
supplies :  besides,  when  they  are  the  superiour  num- 
ber in  any  tract  of  ground,  they  are  not  over  patient 
of  mixture  ;  but  such,  whom  they  cannot  assimilate, 
soon  find  it  their  interest  to  remove.-  I  have  done  all 
in  my  power,  on  some  land  of  my  own,  to  preserve 
two  or  three  English  fellows  in  their  neighbourhood, 
but  found  it  impossible^  though  one  of  them  thought 
he  had  sufHcieritly  made  his  court  by  turning  presby^ 
terian.  Add  to  all  this,  that  they  bring  along  with 
them  from  Scotland  a  most  formidable  notion  of  our 
church,  which  they  look  upon  at  least  three  degrees 
worse  than  popery  :  and  it  is  natural  it  should 
be  so,  since  they  come  over  full  fraught  with  that 
spirit,  which  taught  them  to  abolish  episcopacy  at 
home. 

Then  we  proceed  farther,  and  observe,  that  the 
gentlemen  of  employments  here  make  a  very  con- 
siderable number  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
have  no  other  merit,  but  that  of  doing  their  duty 
in  their  several  stations  ;  therefore  when  the  test  is 
repealed,  it  will  be  highly  reasonable  they  should 
give  plare  to  those,  who  have  much  greater  services 
to  plead.  The  cotnmissions  of  the  revenue  are  soon 
disposed  of,  and  the  collectofs  and  other  officers 
throughout   this   kingdom,  ^re   generally  appointed 

by 
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by  the  commissioners,  which  gives  ihcm  a  mighty 
influence  in  every  county.  As  much  may  he  said  of 
the  great  offices  in  the  law ;  and  when  this  door  is 
open  to  let  dissenters  into  the  commissions  of  the 
peace,  to  make  them  high  sheriffs,  mayors  of  corpo- 
rations, and  officers  of  the  army  and  mjhtia,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  he  otherwise,  considering  their 
industry  and  our  supineness,  but  that  they  may,  in  a 
very  few  years,  grow  to  a  majority  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  consequently  piake  themselves  the 
national  religion,  and  have  a  fair  pretence  to  demand 
the  revenues  of  the  church  for  their  teachers.  I 
know  it  will  be  objected,  that  if  ail  this  should  hap- 
pen as  I  describe,  yet  the  presbyterian  religion  could 
never  be  made  the  national  by  act  of  parliament, 
because  our  bishops  are  so  grea,t  a  number  in  the 
house  of  lord§;  and  without  a  majority  there,  the 
church  could  not  be  abolished.  But  I  have  two  very 
good  expedients  for  that,  Vv'hich  I  shall  leave  you  to 
guess,  and  I  dare  swear  our  speaker  her^  has  often 
thought  on,  especially  having  endeavpiired  at  one  cf 
them  so  lately.  To  convince  you,  th^t  this  design 
is  not  SQ.  foreign  from  some  people's  thoughts,  I  must 
Jet  you  know,  that  an  honest  bellwether  of  our 
housed,  (you  have  him  now  in  England,  I  wish  you 
could  keep  hir^  there)  had  the  impudence  some 
years,  ago,  in  parliament  time,  to  shake  my  lord 
bishop  of  Kiialoo  'f-  by  his  lawn  sleeve,  and  tell  him, 
in  a  threatening  manner,  "  that  he  hqped  to  live  to 
^'  see  the  day,  when  there  should  not  be  one  of  his 
*^  order  in  the  kingcjorn." 


*  Supposed  to  be  Mr,  Broderick. 

+  Dr,  Lindsav,  afterward  lord  primate. 
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These  last  lines  perhaps  you  think  a  digression ; 
therefore  to  return  :  I  have  told  you  the  conse- 
quences  we  fully  reckon  upon,  from  repealing  the 
sacramental  test,  which  although  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  such  as  are  for  doing  it,  are  actually  in  no 
manner  of  pain  about  it,  and  many  of  them  care  not 
threepence  whether  there  be  any  church,  or  not; 
yet  because  they  pretend  to  argue  from  conscience', 
as  well  as  policy  and  interest,  I  thought  it  proper  to 
understand  and  answer  them  accordingly. 

Now,  sir,  in  answer  to  your  question,  whether,  if 
any  attempt  should  be  made  here  for  repealing  the 
sacramental  test,  it  would  be  likely  to  succeed  ?  the 
number  of  professed  dissenters  in  this  parliament  was, 
as  I  remember,  something  under  a  dozen,  and  I  can- 
not call  to  mind  above  thirty  others,  who  Vv^ere  ex- 
pected to  fall  in  with  them.  This  is  certain,  that 
the  presbyterian  party,  having  with  great  industry 
mustered  up  their  forces,  did  endeavour  one  day, 
upon  occasion  of  a  hint  in  my  lord  Pembroke's 
Speech,  to  introduce  a  debate  about  repealing  the 
test  clause,  when  there  appeared  at  least  four  to  one 
odds  against  them  ;  and  the  ablest  of  those,  who 
were  reckoned  the  most  staunch  and  thoroughpaced 
whi.gs  upon  all  other  occasions,  fell  off  with  an  ab- 
horrence at  the  first  mention  of  this. 

I  must  desire  you  to  take  notice,  that  the  terms 
of  whig  and  tory,  do  not  properly  express  the  dif- 
ferent interests  in  our  parliament.  I  remember,  when 
I  was  last  in  England,  I  told  the  king,  that  the 
highest  tories  we  had  with  us  would  make  tolerable 
whigs  there  :  this  was  certainly  right,  and  still  in  the 
general  continues  so,  unless  you  have  since  admitted 
new  characteristicks,  which  did  not  come  within- our 
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definition.  Whoever  bears  a  true  veneration  for  llic 
glorious  memory  of  king  William^  as  our  great  dc- 
liv^erer  from  popery  and  slavery ;  whoever  is  firmly 
loyal  to  our  present  queen,  with  an  utter  abhorrence 
and  detestation  of  the  pretender ;  whoever  approves 
the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  is  for  preserving  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  church  of  England,  with  an  indulgence  for 
scrupulous  consciences ;  such  a  man  we  think  acts 
upon  right  principles,  and  may  be  justly  allowed  a 
whig  :  and  I  believe  there  are  not  six  members  in 
our  house  of  commons,  who  may  not  fairly  come 
under  this  description.  So  that  the  parties  among  us 
are  made  up,  on  one  side,  of  moderate  whigs,  and  on 
the  other  of  presbyterians  and  their  abettors ;  by 
which  last  I  mean  such,  who  can  equally  go  to  a 
church  or  conventicle,  or  such  who  are  indifferent 
to  all  religion  in  general ;  or  lastly,  such  who  af- 
fect to  bear  a  personal  rancour  toward  the  clergy  : 
these  last  are  a  set  of  men  not  of  our  own  growth, 
their  principles  at  least  have  been  imported  of  late 
years  ;  yet  this  whole  party  put  together,  will  scarce, 
I  am  confident,  amount  to  above  fifty  men  in  parlia- 
ment, which  can  hardly  be  worked  up  into  a  majo- 
rity of  three  hundred. 

As  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  difHculty  there,  i^ 
conceived  at  least  as  great  as  in  ours.  So  many  of 
our  temporal  peers  live  in  England,  that  the  bishops 
are  generally  pretty  near  a  par  of  the  house,  and 
we  reckon  they  will  be  all  to  a  man  against  repeal- 
ing the  test ;  and  yet  their  lordships  are  generally 
thought  as  good  whigs  upon  our  principles,  as  any 
in  the  kingdom.     There  are  indeed  a  few  lay  lords, 

who 
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who  appear  to  have  no  great  devotion  for  episcopacy; 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  with  whom  certain  power- 
ful motives  might  be  used,  for  removing  any  difficulty 
whatsoever-,  but  these  are,  in  no  sort,  a  number  to' 
carry  any  point  against  a  conjunction  of  the  rest,  and 
the  whole  bencii  of  bishops. 

Besides,  the  whol^e  body  of  our  clergy  is  utterly 
against  repealing  the  test,  though-  they  are  entirely 
devoted  to  her  anajesty,  and  hardly  one  in  a  hunr- 
dred,  who  are  not  very  good  whigs,  in  oirr  accep.-r 
tation  of  the  word:  And  I  naist  let  you  know, 
that  we  of  Ireland  are  not  yet  comQ  up  to  lOther 
folk's  refinements,  for  we  generally  love  and  eateem 
our  clergy,  arid  think  they  deserve  it ;  nay,  we  are 
apt  to  lay  somx  weight  upon  their  opinion,  and 
w^ould  not  willingly  disoblige  them,  at  least,  .ttnless 
it  were  upon  some  greater  point  of  interest,  than 
this.  And  their  judgment  in  the  present  affair  is 
the  more  to  be  regarded,  because  they  are  the  last 
persons,  who  will  be  affected  by  it :  this  makes  us 
think  them  impartial,  and  that  their  concern  is  only 
for  religion,  and  the  interest  of  the  kingdom.  Be- 
cause the  act,  which  repeals  the  test,  will  only 
qualify  a  layman  for  an  employment,  but  not  a 
presbyterian  or  anabaptist  preacher,  for  a  church- 
living.  Now  I  must  take  leave  to  inform  you,  that 
several  members  of  our  house,  and  myself  among 
the  rest,  knowing  some  time  ago  what  was  upon 
the  anvil,  v.^ent  to  all  the  clergy  we  knew  of  any 
distinction,  and  desired  their  judgment  in  the  matter-; 
wherein  we  found  a  most  wonderful  agreement,  there 
being  but  one  divine  that  we  could  hear  of  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  who  appeared  of  a  contrary  senti- 
ment ; 
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ment ;  wherein  he  afterward  stood  alone  in  the  con- 
vocation, very  little  to  his  credit,  though,  as  he  hoped, 
very  much  to  his  interest. 

I  will  now  consider  a  little  the  arguments  offered 
to  show  the  advantages,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  re- 
pealing the  test  in  Ireland.  We  are  told,  the  popish 
interest  is  here  so  formidable,  that  all  hands  should  be 
joined  to  keep  it  under  ;  that  the  only  names  of  dis- 
tinction among  us  ought  to  be  those  of  protestantand 
papist ;  and  that  this  expedient  is  the  only  means  to 
unite  all  protestants  upon  one  common  bottom.  All 
which  is  nothing  but  misrepresentation  and  mistake. 

If  we  were  under  any  real  fear  of  the  papists  in  this 
kingdom,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  us  so  stupid,  as 
not  to  be  equally  apprehensive  with  others,  since  we 
are  likely  to  be  the  greatest,  and  more  immediate  suf- 
ferers ;  but  on  the  contrary,  we  look  upon  them  to 
be  altogether  as  inconsiderable,  as  the  women  and 
children.  Their  lands  are  almost  entirely  taken  from 
them,  and  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  purchasing 
any  more  ;  and  for  the  little  that  remains,  provision 
ismade  by  t  e  late  act  against  popery,  that  it  will 
daily  crumble  away  :  to  prevent  which,  some  of  the 
most  considerable  among  them  are  already  turned 
protestants,  and  so  in  all  probability  will  many  more. 
Then  the  popish  priests  are  all  registered,  and  with- 
out permission  (which  I  hope  will  not  be  granted) 
they  can  have  no  successors  ;  so  that  the  protestant 
clergy  will  find  it  perhaps  no  difficult  matter  to  bring 
great  numbers  over  to  the  church  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  common  people,  without  leaders,  without 
discipline,  or  natural  courage,  being  little  better  than 
hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  are  out  of  all 
capacity  of  doing  any  mischief,  if  they  were  ever  so 
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well  inclined.  Neither  are  they  at  all  likely  to  join, 
in  any  considerable  numbers,  with  an  invader,  hav- 
ing found  so  ill  success  when  they  were  much  more 
numerous  and  powerful ;  when  they  had  a  prince  of 
their  own  religion  to  head  them,  had  been  trained 
for  some  years  under  a  popish  deputy,  and  received 
such  mighty  aids  from  the  French  king  =^. 

As  to  that  argument  used  for  repealing  the  test, 
that  it  will  unite  all  protestants  against  the  common 
enemy ;  I  wonder  by  what  figure  those  gentlemen 
speak,  who  are  pleased  to  advance  it  :  suppose,  in 
order  to  increase  the  friendship  between  you  and  me, 
a  law  should  pass,  that  I  must  have  half  your  estate  ; 
do  you  think  that  would  much  advance  the  union 
between  us  ?  or  suppose  I  share  my  fortune  equally 
between  my  own  children  and  a  stranger,  whom  I 
take  into  my  protection  ;  will  that  be  a  method  to 
unite  them  ?  it  is  an  odd  way  of  uniting  parties,  to 
deprive  a  majority  of  part  of  their  ancient  right,  by 
conferring  it  on  a  faction,  who  had  never  any  right 
at  all,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  suffer  any  loss 
or  injury,  if  it  be  refused  them.  Neither  is  it  very 
clear,  how  far  some  people  may  stretch  the  term  of 
common  enemy.  How  many  are  there  of  those  that 
call  themselves  protestants,  who  look  upon  our  worship 
to  be  idolatrous,  as  Vv-ell  as  that  of  the  papists,  and  with 
great  charity,  put  prelacy  and  popery  together,  as 
terms  convertible  ? 

And  therefore  there  is  one  small  doubt  -f-  I  would 

*  In  the  reign  of  king  James  II,  and  till  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  in  1690. 

+  The  arrangement  of  these  words,  I  imidd  he  nvUlingly  satisfied 
t»,  occasions  Ruch  a  hobbling  as  is  disagreeable  to  the  ear  ;  a  small 
change  will  make  the  words  run  smoothly,  as  thus — *  I  would 
willingly  be  satisfied  in.'  }q^ 
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be  willingly  satisfied  in,  before  I  agree  to  the  repeal- 
ing of  the  test ;  that  is,  whether  these  same  protest- 
ants,  when  they  have,  by  their  dexterity,  made  them- 
selves the  national  religion,  and  disposed  the  church 
revenues  among  their  pastors  or  themselves,  will  be 
so  kind  to  allow  us  dissenters,  I  do  not  say  a  share  in 
employments,  but  a  bare  toleration  by  law  ?  the  rea- 
son of  my  doubt  is,  because  I  have  been  so  very  idle, 
as  to  read  above  fifty  pamphlets,  written  by  as  many 
presbyterian  divines,  loudly  disclaiming  this  idol 
toleration  ;  some  of  them  calling  it  (I  know  not  how 
properly)  a  rag  of  popery,  and  all  agreeing  it  was  to 
establish  iniquity  by  a  law.  Now  I  would  be  glad  to 
know,when  andwhere  their  successors  have  renounced 
this  doctrine,  and  before  what  witnesses.  Because, 
methinks  I  should  be  loth  to  see  my  poor  titular 
bishop  'm  parlilms,  seized  on  by  mistake  in  the  dark 
for  a  Jesuit ;  or  be  forced  myself  to  keep  a  chaplain 
disguised  like  my  butler,  and  steal  to  prayers  in  a 
back  room,  as  my  grandfather  used  in  those  times, 
when  the  church  of  England  was  malignant. 

But  this  is  ripping  up  old  quarre'ls  long  forgot ;  po- 
pery is  now  the  common  enemy,  against  which  we 
must  all  unite  :  I  have  been  tired  in  history  with  the 
perpetual  folly  of  those  states,  who  call  in  foreigners 
to  assist  them  against  a  commC)n  enemy  :  but  the 
mischief  was,  these  allies  would  i^iever  be  brought  to 
allow,  that  the  common  enemy  was  quite  subdued.  And 
they  had  reason ;  for  it  proved  at  1  ast,  that  one  part  of 
the  common  enemy  was  those  who  called  them  in, 
and  so  the  allies  became  at  length  the  masters. 

It  is  agreed  among  naturalists,  t  hat  a  lion  is  a  larger, 
a  stronger,  and  more  dangerous  enemy  than  a  cat ; 
yet  if  a  man  were  to  have  his  choice,  either  a  lion 
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at  his  foot,  bound  fast  with  three  or  four  chains,  his 
teeth  drawn  out,  and  his  claws  pared  to  the  quick, 
or  an  angry  cat  in  full  liberty  at  his  throat ;  he  would 
take  no  long  time  to  determine. 

I  have  been  sometimes  admiring  the  wonderful 
significancy  of  that  word  persecution,  and  what  vari- 
ous interpretations  it  has  acquired  even  within  my 
memory.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  often  heard  the 
presbyterians  complain,  that  they  were  not  permitted 
to  serve  God  in  their  own  way  ;  they  said  they  did 
not  repine  at  our  employments,  but  thought  that  all 
men  who  live  peaceably,  ought  to  have  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  leave  to  assemble.  That  impediment 
being  removed  at  the  revolution,  they  soon  learned 
to  swallow  the  sacramental  test,  and  began  to  take 
very  large  steps,  wherein  all  who  offered  to  oppose 
them,  were  called  men  of  a  persecuting  spirit.  Dur- 
ing the  time  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity 
was  on  foot,  persecution  was  every  day  rung  in  our 
ears,  and  now  at  last  the  sacramental  test  itself  has 
the  same  name.  Where  then  is  this  matter  likely  to 
end,  when  the  obtaining  of  one  request,  is  only  used 
as  a  step  to  demand  another  ?  a  lover  is  ever  com- 
plaining of  cruelty,  while  any  thing  is  denied  him  ; 
when  the  lady  ceases,  to  be  cruel,  she  is  from  the  next 
moment  at  his  mercy  :  so  persecution  it  seems,  is 
every  thing,  that  will  not  leave  it  in  men's  power  to 
persecute  others. 

There  is  one  argument  offered  against  a  sacramental 
test,  by  a  sort  of  men,  who  are  content  to  be  styled  of 
the  church  of  England,  who  perhaps  attend  its  ser- 
vice in  the  morning,  and  go  with  their  wives  to  a  con- 
venticle in  the  afternoon,  confessing  they  hear  very 
good  doctrine  in  both.  These  men  are  much  of- 
fended,. 
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fended,  that  so  holy  an  institution,  as  that  of  tlie 
Lord's  Supper,  should  be  made  subservient  to  such 
mercenary  purposes  as  the  getting  of  an  employment. 
Now  it  seems,  the  law,  concluding  all   men  to   be 
members    of  that   church   where   they  receive  the 
sacrament ;    and   supposing   all    men   to   live    like 
christians,  (especially  those  who  arc  to  have  employ- 
ments)   did  imagine  they   received    the   sacrament 
in  course  about  four  times  a  year  ;  and  therefore 
only  desired  it  might  appear  by  certificate  to  the 
publick,  that  such,  who  took  an  office,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  church  established,  by  doing  their  ordinary 
duty.    However,  lest  we  should  offend  them^  we  have 
often  desired  they  would  deal  candidly  with  us  :  for, 
if  the  matter  stuck  only  there,  we  would  propose  it 
in  parliament,  that  every  man,  who  takes  an  employ- 
ment, should,  instead  of  receiving  the  sacrament,  be 
obliged  to  swear,  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  church 
of  Ireland  by  law  established,  with  episcopacy,  and 
so  forth  ;  and  as  they  do  now  in  Scotland,  to  be  true 
to  the  kirk.     But  when  we  drive  them  thus  far,  they 
always  retire  to  the  main  body  of  the  argument,  urge, 
the  hardship  that  men  should  be  deprived  the  liberty 
of  serving  their  queen  and   country,  on  account  of 
their  conscience  ;  and  in  short,  have  recourse  to  the 
common  style  of  their  half  brethren.     Now  whether 
this  be  a  sincere  way  of  arguing,  I  will  appeal  to  any 
other  judgment  but  theirs. 

There  is  another  topick  of  clamour  somewhat  par- 
allel to  the  foregoing :  it  seems  by  the  test  clause,  the 
military  officers  are  obliged  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
as  well  as  the  civil.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  some  pa- 
tience, to  hear  the  dissenters  declaiming  upon  this 
occasion  :  they  cry  they  are  disarmed,  they  are  used 

like 
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like  papists :  when  an  enemy  appears  at  home,  or  from 
abroad,  they  must  sit  still,  and  see  their  throats  cut, 
or  be  banged  for  high  treason  if  they  offer  to  defend 
themselves.  Miserable  condition !  woful  dilemma  ! 
it  is  happy  for  us  all,  that  the  pretender  was  not  ap- 
prised of  this  passive  presbyterian  principle,  else  he 
would  have  infallibly  landed  in  our  northern  parts, 
and  found  them  all  sat  down  in  their  formalities,  as 
the  Gauls  did  the  Roman  senators,  ready  to  die  with 
honour  in  their  callings.  Sometimes  to  appease  their 
indignation,  we  venture  to  give  tliem  hopes,  that  in 
such  a  case,  the  government  will  perhaps  connive, 
and  hardly  be  so  severe  to  hang  them  for  defending 
it,  against  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  to  which  they 
readily  answer,  that  they  will  not  lie  at  our  mercy, 
but  let  us  fight  our  battles  ourselves.  Sometimes  we 
offer  to  get  an  act,  by  which,  upon  all  popish  insur- 
rections at  home,  or  popish  invasion  from  abroad,  the 
government  shall  be  empowered  to  grant  commissions 
to  all  protestants  whatsoever,  without  that  persecut- 
ing circumstance  of  obliging  them  to  say  their 
prayers,  when  they  receive  the  sacrament :  but  they 
abhor  all  thoughts  of  occasional  commissions  ;  they 
will  not  do  our  drudgery,  and  we  reap  the  benefit : 
it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  fight  pro  arts  ef  foc'is  ; 
and  they  had  rather*  lose  their  estates,  liberties,  re- 
ligion, and  lives,  than  the  pleasure  of  governing. 

But  to  bring  this  discourse  toward  a  conclusion :  if 
the  dissenters  will  be  satisfied  with  such  a  toleration  by 

*  Had  rather — is  a  bad  ungrammatical  phrase,  crept  into  writing 
from  vulgar  speech.  It  should  be  always,  nvpuld  rather.  The  word, 
rather,  stands  in  the  pi;ice  of— more  willingly  ;  and  would  any  one 
:;ay,  *  they  had  more  willingly  lose  their  estates  ?'  No  certainly, 
it  rbop.ld  b?,  *  they  ivould  more  willingly,'  Sec. 

law, 
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kw,  as  has  been  granted  them  in  England,  I  believe 
the  majority  of  both  houses  will  fall  readily  in  with 
it ;  farther  it  will  be  hard  to  persuade  this  house  of 
commons,  and  perhaps  much  liarder  the  next.  For, 
to  say  the  truth,  we  make  a  mighty  difference  lierc 
between  suffering  thistles  to  grow  among  us,  and 
wearing  them  for  posies.  We  are  fully  convinced  in 
our  consciences,  that  we  shall  always  tolerate  them  ; 
but  not  quite  so  fully,  that  they  will  always  tolerate 
us,  when  it  comes  to  their  turn  ;  and  we  are  the 
majority,  and  we  are  in  possession. 

He  who  argues  in  defence  of  a  law  in  force,  not 
antiquated  or  obsolete  but  lately  enacted,  is  certainly 
on  the  safer  side,  and  may  he  allowed  to  point  out  the 
danger  he  conceives  to  foresee,  in  the  abrogation  of  it. 

For,  if  the  consequences  of  repealing  this  clause 
should  at  some  time  or  other  enable  the  presbyte- 
rians  to  work  themselves  up  into  the  national  church; 
instead  of  uniting  protestants,  it  would  sow  eternal 
divisions  among  them.  First,  their  own  sects,  w^iich 
now  lie  dormant,  would  be  soon  at  cuffs  again  with 
each  other  about  power  and  preferment ;  and  the 
dissenting  episcopals,  perhaps  discontented  to  such  a 
degree,  as  upon  some  fair  unhappy  occasion,  would 
be  able  to  shake  the  firmest  loyalty,  which  none  can 
deny  theirs  to  be. 

Neither  is  it  very  difficult  to  conjecture,  from  some 
late  proceedings,  at  what  a  rate  this  faction  is  likely  to 
drive,  wherever  it  gets  the  whip  and  the  seat.  They 
have  already  set  up  courts  of  spiritual  judicature  in 
open  contempt  of,  the  laws  :  they  send  missionaries 
every  where,  without  being  invited,  in  order  to  con- 
vert the  church  of  England  folks  to  Christianity.  They 
are  as  vigilant  as  I  know  who,  to  attend  persons  on 

4  their 
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their  deathbeds,  and  for  purposes  much  alike.  And 
what  practices  such  principles  as  these  (with  many 
other  that  might  be  invidious  to  mention)  may  spawn 
when  they  are  laid  out  to  the  sun,  you  may  determine 
at  leisure. 

Lastly,  Whether  we  are  so  entirely  sure  of  their 
loyalty  upon  the  present  foot  of  government,  as  you 
may  imagine  their  detractors  make  a  question,  which 
however  does,  I  think,  by  no  means  affect  the  body 
of  dissenters ;  but  the  instance  produced  is,  of  some 
among  their  leading  teachers  in  the  north,  who  hav- 
ing refused  the  abjuration  oath,  yet  continue  their 
preaching,  and  have  abundance  of  followers.  The 
particulars  are  out  of  my  head  ;  but  the  fact  is  no- 
torious enough,  and  I  believe  has  been  published ;  I 
think  it  a  pity,  it  has  not  been  remedied. 

Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you,  sir,  my  own  opinion, 
as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  in  both  houses  here, 
relating  to  this  weighty  affair ;  upon  which  I  am  con- 
fident you  may  securely  reckon.  I  will  leave  you  to 
make  what  use  of  it  you  please. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  sir. 

Yours,  &c. 

Dublin,  Dec.  4,  1708. 
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